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The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  (including  Com- 
mercial and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encouraging  those  educational 
reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom 
our  industries  depend.  Its  object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in 
workshops,  or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  (1)  to  develop  increased  general  dexterity  of 
hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be  especially  useful  to  those  who 
have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than 
hinder  their  general  education  ;  (2)  to  bring  about  more  widespread  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  art  and  science  which  underlie  much 
of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation  ;  (3)  to  encourage  better  secondary 
instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more  effective  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  and  science,  for  those  who  have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations 
abroad,  and  to  develop  our  industries  at  home.  With  these  and  similar  objects 
in  view,  the  Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  various 
districts.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  public  opinion  by 
encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  various 
localities  on  the  subject  generally,  and  on  any  legislation  that  may  be  proposed, 
by  conferences  and  meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages  ;  and  by  the  diffusion 
of  information  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  The  Association  wishes,  where  it 
can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing  institutions,  and  to  act  in 
harmony  with  all  those  who  are  interested  in  bringing  about  more  effective 
progress  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 
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— Huntingdonshire,  501  ( 

— Kent,  252 

— Lancashire,  471,  495,  500  I 

— I^eicestershire,  500 
— Middlesex,  364,  499  I 

— Norfolk,  501 
— Oxfordshire,  500 

— Staffordshire,  5(50  ' 

— Suffolk,  501  I 

— Warwickshire,  474  I 

— Wiltshire,  495 

— Worcestershire,  67,  499  I 

— Yorkshire — West  Riding,  474  | 

— in  British  Colonies,  462,  475,  493 
— in  Canada,  462,  493  I 

— in  Scotland,  462,  473,  478-482  I 

— Mr.  Fearon's  Report,  460,  478 
— in  the  United  States,  462, 475, 485-493 
— in  Wales,  482-4 
— Local      Education       Authorities' 

Proposals,  499-501 

—  Matthew  Arnold  on,  458 
— objection  to,  466,  491 

—  Rev.  J.  Fraser  (afterwards  Bishop 

of  Manchester)  on,  460,  486 

— Royal    Commission   on    Secondary 

Education  (1893-5),  46l"475 


Co-education  (continued) : 

Recommendations  of,  463 

—Strictly  Defined,  456 

— Testimony  in  favour  of,  464-477 

— Widely  Defined,  456 

— (See  also  under  "  Mixed  Schools  ") 
Co-educational     Boarding     School     at 
Kingsley,  278 

—Schools  in  England,  493-6 
College    of     Applied     Science,     South 

Kensington  (proposed),  309-15 
College  of  Preceptors,  9 
Commerce,  School  of,  Liverpool,  41 
Commercial  Career,  Training  for,  275 

— Community,  Real  Kind  of   Educa- 
tion for,  34 

— Evening  School,  Plymouth,  50 
Commissions : 

—  Elementary  Education  (1886-8),  458 

—  Schools  Inquiry  (1866-8),  460 

— Secondary  Education  (1893-5),  461 
Conferences : 

—  -Association    of    Head     Mistresses, 

356,  502 

—  East  Anglia  and  Bedfordshire,  on 

Training  of  Elementary  Teachers, 

139 
— King  Alfred  School  Society,  502 
— North  of  England  Education,  121 
— School  Hygiene,  242 
See  also  Annual  Meetings 
Continuation  Schools  Bill  of  the  Bishop 

of  Hereford,  116 
Cook,    Mr.    E.    Chandler,    Report    on 
Secondary       and       Intermediate 
Education  in  Plymouth,  46-53 
Cookery,  Village  Classes,  326,  332 
Corporal  Punishment,  78 
Cottage  Gardening : 
— Kent,  323 

— Nottinghamshire,  338 
County  as  Unit  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, 150 
County  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales, 
Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Edu- 
cation in,  List  of  Appointments, 
90-96 
County   Councils  Association,   Cost    of 
Training  Teachers,  137 
— National  System  of  School  Certifi- 
cates, 9 
— Return  of  Scholarships  offered  by 
Administrative  Counties,  382,418- 

45i 
County  Scholarships,  Disadvantages  of, 

63 

Craik,  Sir  Henry,  and  Co-education,  481 

Cramming,  Avoidance  of,  298 

Cross,  Viscount,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mission on  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (1886-8),  458 

Curricula,  Separation  of,  396 


D 

Dahlia  Competitions,  324 

Dairy  Instruction  (Westmorland),  341-2 

Dairy  Scholarships : 

—Nottinghamshire,  336 
Dairy  School,  Travelling: 

— Hampshire,  303 

— Nottinghamshire,  335 
Day  School  Code,  New,  262 
Demonstration  Gardens  (Notts.),  338 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  to 
Report  on  the   Working  of   the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  306 

— Report  of,  309-315 
Derbyshire : 

—Higher  Education  in,  385-417 

— Reorganisation  Plan,  390-7 

— Secondary  Schools.  386-9 

— Supply    and    Training    of     Pupil- 
Teachers,  410-2 

—  Technical  Education,  413-4 
— Training  Colleges,  412-3 

Devonshire : 

— Secondary  Schools  in,  237-241 
Devonshire,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  and 
Education  in  Derbyshire,  398,  404 
Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education, 
Fourteenth      Annual      Meeting, 
n  2-6 
— List  of  Appointments  in  Administra- 
tive Counties,  83-90 

—  In  County  Boroughs,  90-96 
District  Committees  67,  70 

District      of     County     as     Unit      for 

Education.  150-152 
Domestic      Economy,      Kent      County 

School,  Bromley,  327,  328,  331 
Drapers*  Company  Scholarships,  157 
Dressmaking,  Village  Classes,  327,  332 
••  Dual  "  Schools,  464.  482.  483 
Duffield  as   Secondary   School   Centre, 

395 


East  Anglia : 
— Training  of  Teachers  in,  222-237 

Education  Act,  1902,  Utilisation  of 
Rating  Powers,  13 

Education,  All  Departments  of,  entitled 
to  Aid  from  Local  Rales,  135 

Education,  Board  of  See  Board  of 
Education 

Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  1905,  149-153, 
266 

Educational  Director)',  46,  291,  316,  407 

Educational  Legislation,  Urgency  of,  267 

Elementary  Education  Commission, 
1886-8,  Viscount  Cross,  Chair- 
man, 458 


Elementary  School,  Proper  function  of. 

353-4 
Elementary  Schools  linked  to  Secondary, 

*9 

Eliot,  Mr.  C.  W.,  and  Co-education,  487 
Employers,      Co-operation      of,      with 

Technical  Institutions,  379 
Endowments : 

— Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  153 
Engineering  Work  in  Borden  School,  81 
English    Schools  for    Young    Children 

Unrivalled,  280 
Equipment  Grant,  135 
Evening     Continuation     Schools     and 

Municipal  Technical  Institutions, 

Co-ordination  of  Work  of,  1 18 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  Rural 

Districts,  304,  331 
Evening  Schools,  New  Regulations  for, 

262,  264 
Evening  Schools  and  Classes  (Liverpool), 

42 


Farm  School,  Newton  Rigg.  341-4 

— Old  Basing,  303 
Farmers,  Lectures  tor  (Kent),  319 

—Talks  with  (Notts.),  339 
Farming,  Scientific  (Notts.),  339 
Farriery : 

— Lectures  in  (Kent),  320 ;  (Notts.),  340 
Fearon,  Mr.,  on  Co-education  in  Scot- 
land, 460,  478 
Fees  in  Secondary  Schools,  142 
Financial  Summary : 

— Derbyshire,  417 

— Hampshire,  305 

— Kent,  201 

—  London  County,  177-8 
Findlay,   Mr.  J.  J.,  and   Co-education, 

486 
Fletcher,  Mr.  W.  C,  and  Co-education, 

49i 
Foreign    Nation,    History    and    Social 

Conditions  of,  Should  be  Taught 

as  well  as  Language,  279 
Foreman,  Training  for  the,  378 
Forest    Hill,  Manor  Mount   Secondary 

School,  269 
Foster,  Prof.  T.  G.,  and  Co  education, 

491 
Frankfort  Method  of  Teaching  Modern 

Languages,  101 
Fraser,  Rev.  James  (afterwards  Bishop 

of  Manchester),  on  Co-education, 

460,  486 
French   "  Enclave  "  in  English  School, 

102 
French  Essential  in  Advanced  Curricu- 
lum, 142 


INDEX. 


Fruit  and  Cider  Institute,  108-11 
Fruit  Growers,  Lectures  for,  319 
Fulham     (Munster    Road)    Secondary 
School,  269 


Gardeners,  Lectures  for,  320 

Gardening,  Cottage,  323 

Gardening  under  the  Code,  14  ;  (Hants.) 

303  ;  (Notts.),  338 
Gardens  to  aid  School  Work  and    to 

Encourage  Nature-Study,  205-221 
Geographical  Teaching  (Liverpool),  45 
Girl  Pupil-Teachers,  293 
Girls'  Schools,  Improvements  in,  43 
Gloucestershire,     Report     on     Higher 

Education  in,  360 
Goldsmith's      Institute,      New      Cross, 

Training  College,  198,  255,  268, 

364 
Governing  Bodies  and  Relations  to  Head 

Teachers,  144 
"  Grace  Term,"  43 
Grading  of  Evening  Schools,  50 
Graduates,  Paucity  of,  on  Staff,  280 
Grammar  Schools  should  not  be  heed- 
lessly Multiplied,  275 
— Treatment  of,  68 
Grant,  Rev.  Cecil,  and  Co-education,  488 
Grants: 

— Attendance,  262 
—  Block,  264 
— Capitation,  61,  62 
— Equipment,  135 
— Imperial,  133 
— Maintenance,  61 
— Special,  62 
Gray,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B,  and  Co-education, 

491 
Greek,  Prejudicial  Effect  of  Compulsory, 

in  Technical  Schools,  118 
Grocers'    Company    School,     Hackney 
Downs,  269 


H 

4*  Half-Timers,"  Pupil -Teachers  as,  138, 

225 
Hampshire  : 
—Boarding  Schools,  277 
— Higher  Education  in,  273-305 
— Quadrilateral,  281 
— Scheme  for  Pupil-Teachers,  292-297 
Hance,  Mr.  E.  M.,  and  Co-education, 

466.  473 
Harris,  Dr.  W.  T.,  and  Co-education, 
488 


Harris,  Mr.  Montagu,  Memorandum  on 
Return  of  Scholarships  offered  by 
English  Administrative  Counties 
excepting  London,  418-422 

Hartley,  College,  Southampton,  133,  300 

Headmaster,  and  Appointment  and 
Dismissal  of  Staff,  144 

Headmistresses'  Association : 
—Co- Education,  357 

—  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools, 

356 

—  Salaries  of  Teachers,  105,  358 
—Secondary      Teachers,      Proposed 

College  of,  3j€ 
Hereford,  Bishop  of,  and  Co-education, 

502 
Herford,  Miss,  and  Co-education,  463, 

467,496 
Higher  Education  in  County  Areas : 

— Derbyshire,  385-417 

— Devonshire,  237-241 

— Gloucestershire,  360 

— Hampshire,  273-305 

— Kent,  192-202,  252 

— Leicestershire,  54-64 

— Middlesex,  363 

— Worcestershire,  65-73 
Higher  Elementary  Schools : 

—Age  of  Entry  and  Leaving,  262 

— Enlarged  Sphere  of,  20-1 

— Objects  of  New,  371 

— Rural  Districts,  455 

—Strengthening  of,  43 
Higher    Grade     Elementary     Schools, 

275-6 
Higher  Secondary  Schools,  275-6 
Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  and  Co-educa- 
tion, 496 
"  Honour  Board  "  of  Schools,  182 
Horticulture  : 

— Hampshire,  303 

—  Kent,  324-5 

— Nottinghamshire,  338 
— Westmorland,  342 
Hostel,  Cost  of,  233 

Household,    Mr.    H.    W.,    Report    on 
Higher  Education  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 360 
Howard  of  Glossop,  Lord,  and  Educa- 
tion in  Derbyshire,  398 
Hygiene,  15,  244 
Hygienic  Conditions  for  Schools,  242-251 


I 


Imagination,  Trained  use  of,  279,  353 
Imperial  Centre  for  Technical  Education, 

306-315 
Imperial  Grants  in  Aid  of  the  University 
Colleges,  133,  135 


Indentured  Apprenticeship,  Disappear-  j 
ance  of,  373,  375  ' 

Industrial  Career,  Training  for,  275 
Industrial  Scholarships,  375,  376,  377,   , 

378  ; 

Infants'  Schools,  Physical  Exercises  in, 

264 
Infants  under  five,  Refusal  of,  264,  369 
Inspection,  Efficient,  48 
Intermediate  Education,  Plymouth,  51     | 
Intermediate  School,  Plymouth.  52 
Intermediate  and  Senior  Scholarships, 

299-300 
Itinerant  Lecturing,  58,  303 


Jones,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  Co-education, 

463,  468 
Jones,  Mrs.  Glynne,  and  Co-education, 

474 
Junior  Scholarships,  297 


Keen,  Mr.  Austin,  on  the  Training  of 
Teachers  in  East  Anglia  and 
Bedfordshire,  222-237 

Kennedy,  Miss  C.  L.,  and  Co-education, 

474 
Kent,    Education    for    Rural    Districts, 
316-332 
— Higher  Education  Sub-Committee's 
Report,  192-202.  252-256 

—  Scheme  for  Pupil-Teachers,  195-7 

—  Scholarships  offered  by  Education 

Committee,  192.  195 

Keswick  School,  496 

Kindergartens,  471 

King  Alfred  Society  School,  Hampstead, 
496,  502 

Kingsbridge,  Increased  School  Accom- 
modation, 240 

King's  Scholarship  to  be  Abolished,  265 

Kitchener,  Mrs  ,  and  Co-education,  463, 
471-4 


Lady- Barn  School,  496 

"  Lady-Bird's  House  " — Nature-Study, 
218-221 

Lady  Manners  School.  Bakewell,  398- 
404,  495 

Languages,  Conditional  Omission  of,  141 

Latin,  Essential  in  Advanced  Curricu- 
lum, 141 

Latin,  Rules  for  Teaching  of,  146 

Laundry  Work,  328 

Lawrence,  Miss,  and  Co-education,  4C7 


Leaving  Certificates    as    Condition    of 

Employment,  50 
Leeds,  Yorkshire  College,  337-8,  340 
Leek  School,  496 

Leicestershire,     Particulars    of    Public 
Secondary  Schools  in,  64 
— Report  on  the  Provision  of  Higher 
Education  in,  54-64 
Literary  Studies,  Increased  Attention  to, 

140 
Liverpool  Institute   Transferred  to  the 

City  Council,  35,  41 
Liverpool,       Lack       of       Educational 
Endowments,  34 
— Need     of     Improvements     in     the 
Teaching  of  Modern  Languages, 
99-104 
—Report    on     Secondary    Education 
and    Training   of    Teachers    for 
Elementary  Schools,  31-46 
Liverpool  University  and  the  Teaching 

of  Modern  Languages,  104 
Lloyd,     Mr.    F.    G.,   Director   of    the 
National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute, 
108,  in 
Local  Education  Authority : 
— Admission  of  Infants  under  five.  264 
— Co-education,  499,  501 
— Powers  of  Initiation,  48 
— Rating  Powers,  12-13 
— Salaries  in  Aided  Schools,  284 
— Share      of     Ccst      of     Secondary 

Education,  288-90 
— Training  of  Teachers,  137 
Local  Government  Board  Auditor,  321 
"  Localisation  of  Teachers,"  138 
Local   Taxation   (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act      Diminution      of      Residue 
Grant  for   1903-4,   12-13 
London  "  Chariot tenburg,"  265,309-315 
London  County  Council,  New  Scholar- 
ship Scheme  of,  5-7,  154- 191 
Sec  also  Scholarships 
— County  Council  Scholars.  Roll   for 
1905,  267 

—  Day  Training  College.  172.  184.  268 

—  School  of  Economics,  136 
London  University  Extension,  Historical 

Courses  of,  7 
— Holiday  Courses  for  Foreigners,  8 
Londonderry,  Marquis  of,  President  of 

Board  of  Education,  306,  315 
Longton  Schools,  496 
Lushington's,     Miss,      Co  -  educational 
Boarding  School,  278,  494 

M 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  on  the  Importance 
of     Preparatory      Training      for 
Technical  Instruction,  1 17-18 
— on  Relation  of  Science  to  Industry,  265 


Maintenance  Allowance,  London  Junior 
County  Scholars,  163 
— Grants,  61 
Managers  of    L.C.C.    Schools  and  the 

supply  of  Skilled  Trades.  375 
Manchester,    Faculty    of    Technology, 
Victoria  University,  Scheme,  348- 
352 
— Municipal   School  of,    Manchester, 

347-8 
— Victoria  University,  34S 
Manners.  Lady,  398 
Manual  Instruction  for  Girls,  140 
— Training  in  Woodwork,  329 
— Training  School  (Liverpool!,  45 
Maria  Grey  College,  364,  465 
*•  Marking  Time,"  Loss  due  to,  393 
Middle  Secondary  Schools,  275-6 
Middlesex,  Report  on  Higher  Education 

in,  363 
Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute, 
Kingston-on-Soar,  335,  336-7,  338-' 

34i 
Milk  Testing.  Midland  Agricultural  and 

Dairy  Institute,  336 
Millington,  Mr.  F.  H.,on  Co-education  in 

various  aspects:  Some  Suggestions 

for  Local  Education  Authorities, 

452-504 
Milner,   Lord,  and  Imperial   Grants  to 

the  University  Colleges,  ^33 
Mixed  Schools,  458,  459,  462,  482,  483 

— Alleged  Drawback.  4C3 
Mixed  Schools  (Secondary),  Government 

Return,  475-7 
Modern  Languages : 

— Accent  in  Teaching,  tor 

— Age  to  enter  on,  100 

— External  Examinations  a  Hindrance, 

100 
— Frankfort  Method  of  Teaching,  101 
— Length  of  Stay  at  School,  100 
—  Oral  Teaching  of,  101 
— Teaching  of,  99-104,  279 
— Uniformity  of  Method  of  Teaching, 
102 
Mosely   Commission  and  Co-education, 
488 


N 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education  and  the  National 
System  of  School  Certificates,  9 

National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute, 
Long  Ashton,  108-111 

National  System  of  School  Certificates, 
8-9 

Nature-Study,  Gardens  as  a  means  of, 
205-221 


Nature-Study  (continued) : 
I       —Leaflet,  "The  Lady-birds  House," 

218-221 
I       — Practical  Value  of.  332 

— Streatham   High  School  for  Girls, 
1  212-217 

I       —Studentships,  340-1 
J    Needlework,  Village  Classes,  327 
'    Newton       Abbot,      Increased      School 
1  Accommodation.  239 

I    Newton  Rigg  Farm  School,  341-4 
New  York,  Passes  from   Elementary  to 

Secondary  Schools,  33 
North    of     England     Education     Con- 
ference, 121 
Norwich  Training  College.  234 
Nottinghamshire— Education   for  Rural 

Districts,  332-341 
Nursing,  326 


o 

Odiham  Grammar  School.  27s,  495 
Old  Basing  Farm  School,  303 
Oral  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,  101 
Osgathorpe  School  Closed,  60 
Ottery     St.     Mary,     Increased     School 
Accommodation,  240 


Paddington  Technical  Institute.  378 
Parents.   Share  of  Cost   of    Secondary 

Education.  290 
Parish  as   Unit  for  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, 150 
Parish    Council    as    Local    Committee 

for  Rural  Education,  321 
"Part-time"  System.  375 
Peripatetic  Instructors.  304 
Petersfield  as  a  Centre.  281 
Physical  Exercises  for  Girls,  140 
Physical     Training     a     Grant-Earning 

Subject,  264 
Plymouth,    Report    on   Secondary   and 

Intermediate  Education,  46-53 
Pollard,    Mr.    Alfred,   on   the   Cost   of 
Living  for  Educated  Women,  106 
Polytechnics,  Co-operation  between,  and 
Training  Colleges,  372 
— Day  Departments  of.  371 
— and        Evening        Schools       Sub- 
Committee  (London),  377 
Potato  Competitions.  324 
Poultry-keeping : 
— Hampshire,  303 
— Kent,  325 

— Nottinghamshire,  338 
— Westmorland,  343 


INDEX. 


Preceptors,  College  of,  and  the  National 

System  of  School  Certificates,  9 
Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Certifi- 
cate, 265 
Preparatory  Schools,  291,  461,  462,  471 
Private  Reading  to  be  Encouraged,  394 
Private  Schools,  Derbyshire,  388 
Private      Schools,      Preparatory      and 
Secondary,    Test    of    Efficiency, 
28-29 
Private  Schools,  Problem  of,  290 
Private  Schools,  Recognition  of,  69 
Professional  Career,  Training  for,  275 
Provincial  Councils : 

— Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  152 
Pupil-Teachers  as  "Half-timers,"   138, 
225 
— Disposition  of  Time  (Kent),  254 
— Future  Probationers,  225-6 
— Instruction  and  Training  of,   New 

Regulations  for,  262,  265,  360 
— Inducements  offered    (Hampshire), 

292-7 
—(Kent),  195-9 
— Minimum  Age  for  Practice,  139 

—  Supply  of,  30,  36,  292,  410 
— Training  of,  30,  36,  292,  410 

— Training  of,  in  Secondary  Schools, 
380 

R 

Rate- Aid,  261-2 

Rates,  Special,  for  Higher  Education,  60 

Rathbone,  Mr.  H.  R.,  and  Co-education, 

491 
Ravenhill,  Miss  Alice,  and  Co-education, 

488 
Rawson,  Dr.  S.  G.,  Report  on  Higher 

Education  in  Worcestershire,  65- 

73 
Reading,  University  College,  300 
"  Registered  Shoeing  Smith,"  320 
Rescue  Drill,  264 
Research  Scholarships,  136 
Residue  Grant  See  Local  Taxation 
Resuscitation  Drill,  264 
Reviews  of   Reports  of  Education  Au- 
thorities :     . 
— Gloucestershire,  360 
— Kent,  252 

—London  County  Council  (late  Tech- 
nical Education  Board),  125 

—  Middlesex,  363 

Reynolds,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Principal,  first  I 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Tech- 
nology, Victoria  University,  Man- 
chester, 348 
— on  the  Co-ordination  of  the  Work 
of  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
and  Municipal  Technical  Institu- 
tions, 118 

Rhys,  Prof.,  and  Co-education,  491 


Royal  Agricultural  Society,  319 

Royal  College  of  Science,  306,  309,  310, 

311,312,313,  315 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Edu- 
cation (1893-5)  and  Co-education, 

461.475 
Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 

of  185 1,  136,  314 
Royal   West    Kent    Regiment,    Borden 
Cadet  Corps  of  the  4th  Volunteer 
Battalion  of,  82 
Rural  Districts : 
— Hampshire,  303-4 
— Kent,  322,  323-332 
— Local  Committees,  320-2 
— Nottinghamshire,  335,  338-9 
— Westmorland,  341-3 
Rural  Education.  Schemes  for  : 
— Kent,  316-332 
— Nottinghamshire,  332-341 
— Westmorland,  341-344 
Rutland,   His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  and 
Education  in  Derbyshire,  398 


Sadler,  Prof.  M.  E.,  and  Co-education, 

478 

— on    Educational    Improvements    in 

their  Bearing  upon  the  Needs  of 

Country  Life,  352-5 

— Report  on    Higher    Education     in 

Derbyshire,  385-417 
— Report    on    Higher    Education    in 

Hampshire,  273-305 
—  Report    on    Secondary     Education 
presented     to     the     Birkenhead 
Education  Committee,  19-31 
— Report    on    Secondary    Education 
presented     to     the    Liverpool 
Education  Committee,  31-46 
Saffron  Walden  College,  234 
Salaries  of  Teachers : 
— Hampshire,  283-4 
— Liverpool,  35 
Salisbury  Diocesan  Training  College,  300 
Salmon,  Miss  L.  M.,  and  Co-education, 

'487 
Sanitation  of  Schools,  247 
Scholarships,    Administrative    Counties 
of  England,  excepting  London 
— Intermediate  at  Secondary  Schools 
or  Places  of  Higher  Education, 
429-433 
— Junior  at  Secondary  Schools,  423-8 
— Pupil-Teachers  at  Secondary  Schools 
or  at  Centres  for  Pupil-Teachers, 
439-442 
— Senior  at  Universities  or  Institutions 

of  University  Rank,  434-438 
— Various  other  Scholarships,  443-451 
— Agricultural  (Kent),  319,  332 


Scholarships  {continued) : 

(Notts.).  337.  340 

(Westmorland),  343-4 

— County,  disadvantages  of,  63 

—  Dairy  (Notts),  336 
— Derbyshire,  409-10 
— Gloucestershire,  363 
— Hampshire.  297-300 
—Industrial.  375.  376,  377.  378 

— Joint  Scholarships  Board,  181,  298 
— Kent  Education  Committee's,  192, 

195,  201,  255,  319,  332 
— Late    London  School  Board,   127, 

157.  173.   191 
— ••  Local  "  (London).  127 
— Leicestershire.  63 
— London  C.C.,  5-7,  154-191 
— London  County,  Abolition  of  Limit 
of  Parents'  Income,  161 

Art.  190 

Co-operation  of  Teachers,  182 

Deaf,  Blind  and  Crippled,  191 

Domestic  Economy,  191 

Finance,  175- 181 

Industrial,  191 

Localisation  of  Scholarships,  160 

Nomination  to,  160,  168 

Schools  at  which  Tenable,  173-4 

Science  and  Technical,  190- 1 

Successes  of  holders  of,  158 

Supply  of  Secondary  Schools,  174 

— London  County  Probationers  (Tem- 
porary), 157 
Probationers  (Merged),  177,  178, 

183,  186,  267 

— London  Intermediate  County,  154, 
171,  176,  177,  178,  184,  189,  268 

— London  junior  County,  154,  158, 
162-171,    175-176,    177,   178,   183, 

184.  185,  186,  267 

Age  Limit,  164 

Board  of  Examiners,  168 

Central  Examination,  170 

Local  Scholarships  Com- 
mittee, 169 

—Method  of  Selection,  167 

— Number  of,  163 

Special  Candidates,  171 

— London  Senior  County,  157, 172  174, 
176,  177,  178,  189,  190,  268 

— Middlesex.  364 

— Nottinghamshire,  337,  340 
Scholarships     not     to     be    Heedlessly 

Awarded,  70 
Scholarships : 

— Plymouth,  51 

— Proper  Evolution  of,  44 

— Research,  136 

— Rural  Districts  (Kent],  331-2 

— Science  and  Art,  Withdrawal  of,  10, 
144 

—  South  Eastern  Agricultural  College, 

Wye,  200 


Scholarships  (continutcT) : 
— Swanley  Horticultural  College,  191 
—Trade,  375,  376,  377,  378 
— Westmorland,  343-4 
— Worcestershire,  72 
School  Buildings : 
— Air  and  Floor  Space,  244 
— Aspect  and  Site,  246 
— Cloak  Rooms,  248 
—Cost  of.  287 
— Playgrounds.  247 
— Sanitary  Conveniences,  247 
— Ventilation,  249 
School  Certificates,  National  System  of, 

89 
School  Gardens,  Scheme  for,  205-211 

— Studies  in,  212-221 
School  of  Mines,  306,  309,  311,  315 
Schools  Inquiry   Commission   (18668), 

460 
Schools  of  Science,  Increase  Restricted, 

141 
Science  and   Art  Scholarships  (Local), 

Withdrawal  of,  io,  144 
Scotch  Education  Department,  267 
Scotland : 
— Co-education  in,  462,  473.  478-482 
— Education  Bill  (1905),  10, 149-153,266 
Scottish  Type  of  Higher  Grade  School 
Recommended  for  Derbyshire,  393 
Secondary  Education,  Cost  o\,  288,  289 
— General  Considerations,  22 
—Royal    Commission    (1893-5)    and 
Co-education,  461-475 
Secondary   Schools,  Age  of  Admission 
to,  63 
— Birkenhead,  19-20 
— Board  of  Education's  Regulations 

(1904-5),  139 
— Cost  of,  67 
— Derbyshire,  386-9 

Reorganisation  of,  390-7 

Weaknesses  of,  387 

— Devonshire,  237-241 

— Financial  Stability,  143 

— Hampshire,  277-281 

— Leicestershire,  54,  64 

— Liverpool,  32-33 

— London,  Additions  to,  268-9 

— London,    Further    Accommodation 

needed,  268 
— Model  Type  of,  23 
—  Over-time,  143-4 
— Plymouth,  46-48 
— Selective,  287 
— Self-contained     as     to     Staff    and 

Premises,  143 
— Specialisation  in,  142 
— Training  of  Pupil-Teachers,  380 
— Worcestershire,  66,  72 
— for     Girls,    Salaries    of    Assistant- 
Mistresses  in,  104-108 


Secondary  Schools  (continued) : 
— in     Rural     Districts,     Sphere     of 

Influence  of,  59 
Secondary  Teachers,  Proposed  College 

of,  356 
Selective  Secondary  Schools.  287 
Senior  Scholarships,  299-300  | 

Sexey's  Dual  School,  Blackford.  496  1 

Sharpe,  Rev.  T.  W.,  and  Co-education,  I 

464  I 

Sheffield,  University  of,  414-5 
Shoreditch  Technical  Institute,  190,  268,   , 

377.  378 
Sloyd  : 

—  Leicestershire,  58 
— Manchester,  472 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  Osborne,   on   Structural 
and      Hygienic     Conditions     for 
Schools,  242-251 
Snape,  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Co-education,  500 
Southampton,  Hartley  College.  133,  300 
South  -  Eastern     Agricultural     College, 
Wye: 
— Curriculum,  316,  319 
— Fees,  319 
— Science  Lectures,  319,  320 

—  Scholarships,  200,  319,  329,  332 
— Summer  Courss  for  Teachers,  322 

South  Kensington  as  Site  for  Imperial 
College  of  Applied  Science,  310, 

3">3i3 
Special  Grants,  62 
Specialisation    in    Third    and    Fourth 

Years  in  Secondary  Schools.  142 
Specialised     Training    for    Commercial 

Work,  49 
Staffing  of  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls, 

Sugjgested  Scheme  of,  107 
Staffordshire.      Want      of      Secondary 

Schools.  389 
Streatham     High     School     tor     Girls, 

Nature-Study  at,  212-217 
Structural  and  Hygienic  Conditions  for 

Schools,  242-251 
Studentships : 
— Science  and  Nature-Study  (Notts.), 

340. 1 
Swimming,  264 
Sydenham  Hill  Secondary  School,  268 


Teachers,  Average  Working  Life  of,  229 
— Exchange    of,    for     Modern    Lan- 
guages, 103 
— in  Elementary  Schools,  Training  of, 

372 
— in  Private  Preparatory  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  Birkenhead,  27 


Teachers  (continued) : 

— Library  and  Institute,  44 

— Salaries  in  Liverpool,  35 

—Should  Visit  other  Schools,  280 

— Training  of,  300-1 
Teaching,  Art  of,  37-38 

— in  Private  Preparatory  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  27-28 
Technical  Education  : 

— Derbyshire,  413-4 

— Imperial  Centre  for,  306-315 

—  Rural,  303-4 

— Institute?,  Teachers  in,  Association 
of.  First  Annual  Meeting,  1 19 

— Institutions,  Association  of,  and  Co- 
operation of  Employers,  379 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting,  116- 119 

—  New  Regulations  for,  262,  264 

—  Instruction,    Unspecialised  Course, 

378 

— Instruction  Acts,  Fruits  of,  261 

—  School,  Plymouth,  49 

— Science,  Degrees  of,  at  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  348,351 

—  Subjects,  Evening  Classes,  377 
Technology,    Faculty    of,    at    Victoria 

University,  Manchester,  Scheme, 
348-352 
— Municipal   School   of,   Manchester, 

347 

Thomas,  Miss,  and  Co-education,  488 

Thurnham,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Account  of 
Borden  School,  Sittingbourne, 
74-82 

Time-table,  Heavy  Morning,  Objections 
to.  141 

Tindall,  Mr.  A.  L.  B.,  Headmaster  of 
the  Lady  Manners  School,  Bake- 
well.  400 

Tiverton,  Increased  School  Accommo- 
dation, 240 

Tone  and  Tradition,  Influence  of,  274 

Tottenham  County  School.  364 

Torquay,  Increased  School  Accommo- 
dation, 239 

Trade  Scholarships.  375,  376,  377,  378 

Trade  Schools,  376,  377 

Training  Accommodation    Required  in . 
East    Anglia    and    Bedfordshire, 
230-1 

Training  College.  38 

—Non-Residential,  38,  233 
— Residential,  38.  233 

—  University  Dav.  38 
Training  College  Course,  232 
Training  Colleges,  Derbyshire,  412-3 
Training  of  Teachers.  Cost  of,  137 

— in   East   Anglia  and   Bedfordshire, 
222-237 
Travelling  Dairy  School : 
— Hampshire,  303 
—Nottinghamshire,  335 
— Westmorland,  343 


Travelling  Forge  for  Farriery  (Hants.), 

303 
Treasury  Grant  (1904-5, 1905-6)  Amount  1 

of.  135  i 

Twyford  Preparatory  Secondary  School,  ' 

277  ! 

u 

Unions,     Rating     of,     for     Secondary 

Schools,  262 
United  States.  Cost  of  Buildings,  287 

—  See  also  ••  Co-education  ") 
University  College  School,  London,  172 
University    Colleges    Committee,    Con- 
stitution of,  135 

University  Colleges,  Defects  in,  136 
— Imperial  Grants  in  Aid,  133 
— Principles  on  which  the  Grants-in- 
Aid  are  Appropriated,  134 

University  Extension  : 
— Derbyshire,  416 

—  London,  7 

— West  Australia,  8 
Upholland  Grammar  School,  462,  495 
Urban      District     Council     as     Local 

Committee  for  Rural  Education, 

321 


V 

Ventilation  of  Schools,  249 
Veterinary  Surgery : 

—  Kent,  322 

— Nottinghamshire,  339 


Webb,  Miss  Ethel  A.  M.,  on  Gardens  to 
Aid  School-work  and  to  Encourage 
Nature-study,  205-221 

West  Australia,  University  Extension  in, 
8 

Westmorland,  Education  for  Rural 
Districts,  341-4 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  Frederic,  on  the  Training 
of  Teachers,  the  Need  for 
Administrative  Reform,  and  the 
Tenure  of  Assistant-Teachers, 
113-115 

Wells,  Mr.  Sidney  H.,  and  Co-education, 

494 
Winchester  as  a  Centre,  281 
—  College,  277 

— Diocesan  Training  College,  300 
Wood-carving,  329,  332 
Woods,   Miss  Alice,   Essays  on    "Co- 
education," 457,  465,  494,  496 
Woodwork,  Manual  Training  in,  329 
Worcester,  County  Borough  Schools,  73 
Worcestershire,   Particulars  of    Public 
Secondary    and     some     Private 
Schools  in,  72 
— Report  on  Higher  Education  in,  65 
Worker,  Training  for  the.  378 
Workshop  Instruction,  Classification  of, 

263 
Wright.     Mr.    Walter    P.,    Gardening 

•   Superinendent  (Kent),  324 
Wyatt,    Mr.  C.  H.,  and  Co-education, 

465.  473 
Wye,    See  South-Eastern    Agricultural 

College 
Wymondham  School,  60 


w 


Wales,  Co-education  in,  482-4 


Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  337-8,  340 
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NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR     THE     PROMOTION 
OF  TECHNICAL -AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

offices:  io,  qcee$c  ansa's  gate,  Westminster,  London,  s.w. 


President;  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 

Treasurer:  The  Lord  Avebury. 

Honorary  Secretary:   Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Frederick  Oldman. 


THE  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  (including 
Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encourag- 
ing those  educational  reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in 
a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom  our  industries  depend.  Its 
object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in  workshops, 
or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general 
dexterity  of  hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be 
especially  useful  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than  hinder  their  general 
education ;  (2)  to  bring  about  more  widespread  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  science  and  art  which  underlie 
much  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation  ;  (3)  to  encourage 
better  secondary  instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more 
effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  science  for  those  who 
have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations  abroad,  and  to  develop  our 
industries  at  home.  With  these  and  similar  objects  in  view,  the 
Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
various  districts.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  by  encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the 
representatives  of  various  localities  on  the  subject  generally,  and 
on  any  legislation  that  may  be  proposed,  by  conferences  and 
meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages ;  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
information  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  The  Association  wishes, 
where  it  can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing 
institutions,  and  to  act  in  harmony  with  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  bringing  about  more  effective  progress  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 

The  Association  does  not  pledge  itself  in  detail  to  all  the 
opinions  expressed  or  quoted  in  its  publications,  but  aims  at  pro- 
viding by  their  means  information  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


I.— EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


The  new  scholarship  scheme  of  the  London  County  Council, 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  7th  February,  marks 
a  notable  advance  on  anything  yet  existing.  The  Council  propose 
to  combine,  in  a  single  scheme,  both  the  general  county  scholarships 
and  the  new  provision  in  substitution  for  the  early  years  of  pupil- 
teachership  made  necessary  by  the  recent  Order  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Every  one  of  the  1,000  public  elementary  schools  in 
the  county  will  be  required,  under  elaborate  rules,  to  nominate  its 
best  pupils  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve  to  the  number, 
as  we  gather,  of  nearly  20  thousand  annually.  By  a  combination 
of  the  head-teacher's  report,  the  school  examination,  and 
centrally-set  exercises  in  arithmetic  and  English  composition,  a 
Board  of  Examiners,  taking  any  further  means  they  may  think 
necessary,  will  decide  simply  which  of  these  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  shall  be  recommended  for  transfer  to  the  secondary  schools, 
without  seeking  to  place  them  in  order  of  merit.  These  scholars 
will  be  provided  with  free  education  in  the  secondary  schools  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  14,  and,  subject  to  special  reports  from 
their  head-masters,  with  a  renewal  until  they  reach  the  age  of  16. 
They  can  then  (with  other  candidates)  compete  for  intermediate 
scholarships  (age  15  to  17)  and  senior  scholarships  and  bursaries 
(age  18  to  22),  of  which  only  100  and  50  respectively  are  at 
present  annually  provided — doubtless  because  none  of  the  new 
junior  scholars  will  be  ready  for  these  higher  opportunities  until 
four  or  five  years  have  elapsed.  All  the  selected  scholars  will  be 
free  to  enter  any  protession  at  any  age,  and  will — contrary  to  a 
very  widely  spread  misapprehension — be  under  no  restriction  or 
engagement  to  become  teachers. 


The  scheme  originally  included  a  proposal  that  the  scholars 
reported  at  the  age  of  14  for  renewal  for  another  two  years  should 
comprise  only  the  better  half  or  thereabouts,  the  other  half  or 
remainder  dropping  out  as  not  having  maintained  the  promise  of 
ability  that  they  showed  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  and  that  the 
renewal  should  be  granted  to  only  such  of  this  latter  proportion  as 
intended  to  become  teachers  and  were  willing  to  give  the  usual 
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undertaking  to  become  pupil-teachers  at  16  years  of  age.  The 
latter  proposal — popularly  referred  to  as  4<  the  bond  " — met  with 
the  objection  of  the  County  Council,  who  preferred  to  carry 
forward,  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  without  any  such  engagement, 
the  whole  instead  of  only  about  one-half  of  the  scholars.  The 
maintenance  allowance  is  to  begin  at  £6  a  year  and  to  gradually 
rise  to  ^"60  a  year  (maximum  for  senior  scholarships) ;  but  the 
allowance  is  to  be  given  only  to  scholars  whose  parents  have 
annual  incomes  under  ^"160,  ^"300  and  ^"400  respectively.  But 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  scheme — a  feature  apparently 
not  yet  realised  by  the  newspapers  or  the  public — is  the  express 
abandonment  of  any  fixed  number  of  junior  scholarships,  and  the 
decision  to  award  them  without  income  limit,  so  far  as  free 
education  is  concerned,  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  two  years 
in  the  elementary  school.  A  proviso,  introduced  by  the  Council 
themselves,  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  these  scholarships  are 
to  go  to  candidates  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  within 
the  ^"160  limit  simply  expresses  what  can  hardly  fail  to  happen. 
Candidates  from  other  schools  are  eligible,  but  subject  to  the 
income  limit  of  ^"160.  The  maintenance  allowance,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  rigidly  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  under  the 
income  limit. 


This  is  a  novel,  if  not  an  unprecedented,  application  of  the 
scholarship  idea,  and  it  is  certainly  one  which  must  attract 
considerable  attention  from  educationalists,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  understood  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
interpret  matters  for  public  comprehension.  It  would  appear  that, 
for  purposes  of  estimate,  and,  doubtless,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  number  of  junior  county  scholarships  is 
taken  at  2,600  for  the  year  1905-6;  but  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
that  there  is  to  be  no  fixed  or  maximum  number,  and  that 
scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  to  all  who  attain  the  prescribed 
standard.  The  opinion  of  the  London  Education  Committee 
appears  to  be  that  the  County  Council,  having  to  provide  free 
education  for  all  children  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which 
they  reach  the  age  of  15,  if  they  like  to  remain  so  long,  should 
determine,  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve 
years,  whether  he  or  she  (a)  should  remain  in  the  elementary 
school,  (b)  should  be  transferred  to  a  higher  elementary  school,  or 
(c)  shows  sufficient  promise  to  warrant  his  or  her  allocation  to  a 
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secondary  school.  This  lofty  conception  of  their  educational 
obligations  will  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  scheme  has  been  called  a  '  capacity- 
catching'  machine,  and  such  a  description  is  not  inapplicable.  But 
-we  think  it  is  entitled  to  a  higher  designation.  The  provision  of 
unspecialised  secondary  education  up  to  16  years  of  age,  by 
adopting  the  methods  which  we  have  explained  above,  means 
something  more  than  *  capacity-catching  ' — it  means,  in  a  sense, 
4  capacity-forming  '  also ;  for  when  the  people  of  London  realise 
the  true  inwardness  of  this  scheme,  they  must  feel  a  greater 
interest  in  their  schools  and  a  quickened  anxiety  to  co-operate 
more  heartily  with  those  associated  with  educational  advancement. 
In  this  way,  indifference  will  give  place  to  efforts  for  ensuring  that 
the  environment  of  their  children  shall  be  of  a  '  capacity-forming ' 
character.  To  generate  and  to  organise  capacity  in  the  manner 
set  forth  by  the  London  County  Council  constitutes  an  undertaking 
which  will  be  watched  with  sympathetic  concern  by  the  whole 
educational  world. 


The  university  extension  work  in  London  has  now  for  two  years 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  London,  acting 
through  its  Board  to  promote  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 
The  annual  report,  recently  issued,  shows  that  the  movement 
maintains  its  vigour  and  that  interesting  new  developments  have 
resulted  from  the  more  intimate  connection  of  the  work  with  the 
University.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  courses  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  session  1903-4  was  179,  as  against  167  in  the 
previous  year ;  while  the  number  of  persons  who  attended  the 
courses  was  14,441.  The  report  states  that  the  tendency  noted  in 
the  previous  session  towards  greater  continuity  in  the  work  is  still 
observable,  and  that  the  number  of  sessional  courses  of  25  lectures 
is  increasing  as  compared  with  the  terminal  courses  of  ten  lectures. 
Since  the  movement  has  come  under  the  wing  of  the  University,  a 
three  years'  scheme  of  work  in  history,  with  literature  and  art 
(the  humanities)  has  been  established.  The  Board,  as  a  beginning, 
arranged  two  central  historical  courses  of  study,  one  delivered  in 
the  University  Buildings  by  Dr.  Reich,  beginning  with  Early  Times, 
and  one  at  Gresham  College  by  Dr.  Holland  Rose,  beginning  with 
Modern  Times.  During  the  current  session,  the  second  year's 
work  of  this  three  years'  course  of  study  is  in  progress,  the  History 
of  the  Middle  Ages  being  the  subject  of  the  courses. 
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The  following  paragraph  from  the  report  illustrates  the  wide 
influence  of  the  movement  and  the  indirect  beneficial  results  which 
may  come  from  it : — "  The  Board  early  in  the  year  received   an 
invitation  from  Perth,  Western  Australia,  to  aid  the  University 
Extension  Committee  by  appointing  a  lecturer  to  visit  Perth  in  the 
long  vacation.     The  Gilchrist  Educational  Trust  voted  a  special 
grant  to  be  added  to  the  fee  offered  by  the  Perth  Committee  in 
order  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  good  lecturer  to  accept  the 
invitation.     The  Board  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Soddy,  M.A.,  who  left  England  in  May,  and  who 
spent  the  month  of  July  in  Western  Australia  and  delivered  17 
lectures.     The  Board  have  received  most  gratifying  accounts  of 
the  success  of  the  lectures,  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  from 
the   reports  received  that  by  the  cordial  response  made  to  the 
invitation  from  Western  Australia  not  only  has  most  timely  and 
useful  help  been  given  in  the  extension  of  higher  education  in  the 
Colony  but  that  a  very  friendly  feeling  has  been  set  up  towards 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  University  of  London  in  particular. 
They  propose,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to  endeavour  to 
make  similar  arrangements  for   next    summer  should  a  formal 
application  come  from  Perth,  as  seems  likely." 


Last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  a  holiday  course  for  foreigners 
was  arranged  by  the  University  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Walter  Rippmann.  Two  hundred  and  nine  students,  both  men 
and  women,  attended  the  course,  drawn  from  the  following 
countries, — the  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland — Germany  contributing  the 
largest  number  of  students,  namely,  66.  The  great  majority  were 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  the  conversation 
and  composition  classes,  a  series  of  lectures  was  given,  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  education  in  England  and  of  English 
political  and  municipal  institutions.  The  course  proved  in  every 
way  so  successful  that  the  University  has  determined  to  arrange  a 
similar  course  in  1905,  and  to  make  it  annual. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  number  of  "  The  Record  " 
we  dealt  with  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  in  regard  to  a 
National  System  of  School  Certificates,  including  the  initial  action 
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of  educational  bodies  and  the  proposals  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education.  We  mentioned  that 
general  approval  had  been  accorded  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Consultative  Committee,  and  that  those  proposals  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the  County  Councils 
Association.  The  first -named  body  have  adopted  unanimously 
the  following  resolution : — "  That  without  committing  themselves 
"  to  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  as  to  many  details  of  the 
44  Scheme,  this  Executive  Committee  are  in  general  sympathy  with 
44  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  system  of  school  certificates 
"  proposed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
44  Education."  The  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  suggested  four  definite  amendments,  and,  subject  to 
these  changes,  approved  the  Scheme  in  detail.  The  College  of 
Preceptors  enter  upon  some  weighty  criticisms  of  the  Scheme, 
although  they  do  not  exactly  declare  their  hostility  to  it.  As 
regards  the  appraising  of  the  teaching  and  organisation  of  a  school, 
the  Council  of  the  College  consider,  "  the  Scheme  outlined  in  the 
"  constructive  proposals,  with  some  modifications  suggested  by 
"  practical  considerations,  ....  worthy  of  trial  as  an 
44  experiment  in  school  examinations.  But  until  the  existing  general 
"  examinations  have  been  shown  to  be  insufficient  or  unsatisfactory 
44  and  incapable  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions,  there  appears  to 
4 '  be  no  reason  why  these  examinations  should  be  superseded  by  a 
"  new  Scheme."  With  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  individual 
pupils  with  certificates  which  shall  be  accepted  by  those  bodies 
controlling  access  to  professional  study  or  employment  and  by  the 
public,  "the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  serious 
"objections  to  the  issue  of  certificates  under  the  proposed 
44  system."  These  objections  are  set  forth  in  detail,  and  they  will 
doubtless  be  accorded  the  thoughtful  examination  which  is  their 
due.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  also  that  the  Council,  while 
approving,  generally,  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  examining 
bodies,  strongly  urge  the  inclusion  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  as 
an  alternative  constituent  of  those  bodies. 


The  announcement  made  in  the  King's  Speech  when  opening 
the  current  session  of  Parliament  will  hardly  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  educationalists  in  Scotland.  In  the  last  volume  of  "The 
Record  "  we  dealt  fully  with  the  broad  aspects  of  the  educational 
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problem  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  when  the  Bill  of  1904   was 
abandoned  we  gave  vent  to  a  feeling  of  despondency  regarding  the 
loss  of  so  promising  an  opportunity  as  presented  itself  upon   the 
introduction   of  that  measure.      His   Majesty   now  informs    the 
House  of  Commons  that  they  "  have  already  partially  considered 
"  provisions  for  amending   the  laws    relating    to    education     in 
"  Scotland.    They  will  again  be  brought  before  you."     We   are 
left  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  original  proposals  only,  or 
those  proposals  as  partially  considered,  or  altogether  new  proposals 
based  upon  the  Parliamentary  experience  of  last  session,  are  to  be 
embodied  in  the  forthcoming  Bill,  and  we  must,  of  course,  possess 
our    souls    in    patience.     But    we  strongly  adhere  to  our   own 
deliverance  of  last  year ;  and,  consequently,  we  must  express  our 
keen  regret  as  to  the  position  assigned  to  the  proposals,  whatever 
may  be  their  nature.     To  place  a  measure  of  first -class  importance 
in  a  position  subsidiary  to  some  highly  controversial  proposals 
will    not    inspire    confidence  among    those    anxious    for    actual 
legislation. 


The  prospective  withdrawal  of  the  science  and  art  scholarships 
by  the  Board  of  Education  has  caused  much  concern  among  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  throughout  the  country.  This 
concern — we  might  almost  say,  consternation — is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  various  schemes  have  been  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  such  scholarships  would  continue. 
It  may  be  that  the  Board  of  Education  were  fearful  lest  the 
Treasury  would  revolt  against  the  claims  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  made  upon  the  national  purse ;  but,  whether  this  view  operated 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Board  have  given  notice  that, 
after  next  year,  the  contributions  made  hitherto  in  this  connection 
are  to  cease.  In  response  to  the  deputation,  from  the  West 
Riding  County  Council  and  other  Local  Education  Authorities  in 
Yorkshire,  which  waited  upon  Lord  Londonderry  on  the  21st 
February,  his  Lordship  argued  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Board  was 
to  strengthen  the  schools  rather  than  to  regard  this  first  duty  as 
involving  also  the  supply  of  suitable  material  to  which  the  schools 
might  apply  their  strengthened  resources.  We  admit  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  that  it  is  far  better  to  do  one  thing  well  than  to 
do  two  things  indifferently ;  and  we  gladly  recognise  the  aim  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  place  higher  education  upon  a  plane 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  country.  But  the  excellent 
intentions  of  both  Central  and  Local  Education  Authorities  do  not 
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appear  to  carry  us  as  promptly  to  our  goal  as  we  could  wish; 
and  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  every  opportunity  will  be 
utilised  to  impress  upon  Parliament  the  imperative  necessity  of 
investing  an  ample  proportion  of  the  national  funds  in  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  people. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  recently  made  the  following 
announcement  of  procedure  which  is  to  date  from  the  13th 
February  this  year: — 

The  administration  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of 
secondary  schools  under  the  Board's  Regulations  for  Secondary 
Schools,  as  also  of  charitable  trusts  and  endowments  connected 
therewith,  will  be  conducted  in  the  Board's  offices  at  Whitehall, 
and  not  at  South  Kensington.  All  correspondence  on  these 
matters  ....  should,  therefore,  be  addressed  the  Secretary, 
Board  of  Education,  Whitehall.  It  will  facilitate  the  expeditious 
handling  of  this  correspondence  if  the  envelopes  bear  conspicuously 
on  their  front  the  words  "  Secondary  Schools."  The  telegraphic 
address  will  remain  as  at  present,  viz.,  "  Secondary  Education, 
London,"  This  notice  does  not  apply  to  the  Board's  administration 
under  the  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  Technical  Institutions 
and  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes,  which  will  remain  for  the 
present  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  telegraphic  address  will 
continue  to  be  "  Instruction,  London." 

This  new  administrative  arrangement  will  be  heartily  welcomed, 
since  it  can  hardly  fail  to  facilitate  methods  of  procedure  between 
the  Central  Authority  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 


In  Sections  II.  and  III.  of  our  present  number,  we  publish 
further  selections  from  reports  prepared  for  Local  Education 
Authorities  in  certain  counties  and  county  boroughs,  as  the  results 
of  inquiries  into  the  state  of  higher  education.  There  are  many 
points  dealt  with  in  these  reports  which  deserve  to  receive  the  close 
attention  of  all  Education  Committees.  Among  those  to  which 
greater  prominence  should  be  given  is  undoubtedly  the  question  of 
the  position  to  be  accorded  to  private  schools  in  the  organisation 
of  secondary  education.  Professor  Sadler,  in  his  report  to  the 
Birkenhead  Education  Committee  (see  pp.  19-31),  makes  an 
important  pronouncement  as  to  the  methods  of  treatment  of  these 
schools  by  the  Local  Education  Authority.     He  deals  with  the 
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nature  and  results  of  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  all  those  questions 
of    detail,   as    well    as    those    of    policy,    which    are    bound     to 
arise  for  the  decision  of   public    authorities  if   private    schools 
are  to  become  a  real  part  of  the  educational   supply.     It    may 
be  held  that  the  Education  Act  was  designed  to  bring  efficient 
private  schools  within  the  cognisance  of   the   public  authorities 
so    as    to    utilise    them    to    the    full,    especially    in    regard     to 
considerations  of  economy.     But  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
private   schools   is   bound    up    with   the   larger   question   of    the 
organisation  of  secondary  education  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  a  very 
serious  and  many-sided  problem.     In  his  report  to  the  Liverpool 
Education  Committee  (see  pp.  31-46),  Professor  Sadler  not  only 
points  out  the   causes  of  weakness  in  secondary  education  but 
also  traces  thereto  the  weaknesses  apparent  in  practically  every 
other  branch  of  education.     The  improvement  of  our  secondary 
education,  therefore,  still  asserts  a  pre-eminent  claim  to  the  zeal  of 
the  reformer.     The  practical  suggestions  made  in  the  reports  to 
which  we  have  referred  should,  therefore,  prove  of  special  interest 
and  value. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers,  in  Section  V. 
(pp.  83-96),  with  a  practically  complete  list  of  the  chief  educational 
officials  appointed  under  the  Education  Acts,  1902  and  1903,  the 
latest  additions  and  revisions  being  included.  The  list  now 
embraces  all  the  English  and  Welsh  counties  and  county 
boroughs,  with  the  exceptions  of  Anglesey  and  West  Ham :  any 
communication  to  those  places  should  be  addressed  respectively  to 
the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council  and  to  the  Town  Clerk.  It 
should  be  particularly  noted  that,  on  this  occasion,  our  list  also 
indicates  those  officials  who  are  at  the  present  time  members  of 
the  Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education. 


It  will  doubtless  be  of  some  concern  to  Local  Education 
Authorities  that  the  amount  of  the  Residue  Grant  available  under 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  now 
wholly  appropriated  for  education  under  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
has  reverted  to  less  than  the  figure  for  the  year  1901-2,  when  it 
stood  at  ^"896,000.  According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  total  amount  paid  to  Local  Education 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  in  respect  of  the  year  1903-4, 
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or  available  for  utilisation  during  the  current  year,  was  ^893,000, 
as  against  ^"921,000  for  the  year  1902-3.  The  Parliamentary 
Return  as  to  the  application  of  funds  for  technical  education  during 
the  year  1902-3  also  gives  particulars  in  regard  to  the  sums  raised 
by  rate  during  the  same  year,  i.e.t  the  last  year  that  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  remained  in  force.  It  appears  that  the  total  sum 
so  raised  in  England  and  Wales  was  ^"207,000  —  an  increase 
of  nearly  ^"50,000  over  the  figure  of  the  last  Return,  and  the 
largest  amount  ever  raised  in  any  one  year  under  those  Acts.  The 
County  Councils  contributed  ^"36,000  of  the  total  amount,  the 
county  boroughs  £11 3,000,  and  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts  the 
remaining  ^"58,000 ;  and  of  these  sums,  Welsh  Authorities  raised 
^"22,600,  ^"7,000  and  ^"900  respectively.  As  regards  the 
information  given  in  our  last  number  respecting  the  utilisation  of 
rating  powers  under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  by 
County  Councils,  it  may  now  be  stated  here  that  county  rates  are 
also  being  actually  levied,  or  a  proposal  to  levy  is  under 
consideration,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (a  rate  of  twopence);  in 
Hertfordshire  (one  penny) ;  in  Bedfordshire  and  Worcestershire  a 
three- farthing  rate — in  the  latter  county  to  produce  a  sum  of 
£SAl& ;  and  in  Staffordshire  a  half-penny  rate.  But,  in  this 
connection,  we  would  note  that  in  Gloucestershire  and  the  North 
Riding  the  County  Councils  have  definitely  refused  to  levy  county 
rates  for  higher  education,  although  it  appears  that  in  both 
counties  this  will  cause  the  abandonment  or  restriction  of  really 
important  sections  of  the  schemes  of  work. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  dealing  with 
agricultural  education  for  the  year  1903-4  and  signed  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Somerville,  contains  several  new  and  interesting  features. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that,  in  spite  of  a 
continued  decrease  in  the  amount  of  Residue  Grant  distributed  to 
County  Councils  in  England  and  Wales,  the  total  appropriations 
(over  ^"88,000)  for  the  various  branches  of  agricultural  education 
show  a  slight  increase :  the  complete  statistical  summary  of  the 
action  of  the  Councils  in  this  connection  given  in  these  columns 
last  year  represents  substantially  the  present  position/1  The 
Board  publish  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
ground  is  covered  in  the  various  counties  on  behalf  of  rurkl 
technical   education.      This   statement    serves    the    most    useful 

•See  "The  Record"  No.  53,  January /March,  1904,  pp.  12-13. 
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purpose  of  indicating  the  directions  in  which  local  action  requires 
strengthening  in  order  to  provide  educational  facilities  to   meet 
local  requirements.     It  is  evident  from  it  that,  even  in  some  of  the 
purely  rural  counties,  there  is  considerable  need  for  work  of  this 
nature  to  be  done.  As  regards  the  subject  of  gardening  particularly, 
to  which  we  drew  special  attention  in  our  last  volume,*  we  have 
compiled,   from  the   Board's  Return,   the  following  comparative 
statistical  summary  of  the  position  in  all  the  counties  in  England 
and  Wales :    if  the  name  of  a  county  does  not  appear  in   the 
summary,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  instruction  in  gardening 
of  any  kind  is  provided.      It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  only  a 
few  counties  where  it  can  be  said  that  the  matter  is  being  taken 
in   hand  on   any  large   scale     The   summary  thus  corroborates 
the  view  we  expressed  previously,  namely,  that  there  is  almost 
unlimited    scope    for  further  expansion    in    the    organisation    cf 
gardening  instruction  among  all  classes  of  schools. 


Elementary 
Day 

County.  Schools. 

Bedford A  few- 
Berks ditto 

Buckingham 2 

Cambridge    1 

Cornwall   4 

Cumberland A  few- 
Derby    — 

Devon    2 

Dorset    3 

Essex 3 

Gloucester    1 

Hants 19 

Isle  of  Wight    A  few- 
Herts 

Hunts    , 

Kent  

Leicester   , 

Lincoln  (Kesteven) .... 

Middlesex 

Monmouth    


Number  of  Gardens  attached  to 


7 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 

5 

Norfolk A  few 

Northants 

Northumberland .... 

Oxford   

Salop 

Somerset  


ditto 

5 
10 

18 

1 


ntf 

Continuation 
Schools. 


14 
4 


1 

6 

22 

2 
9 


Secondary 
Schools,  etc. 


Unattached 
Garden  Centres 
or  Allotments. 


16 
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'See  "The  Record"  No.  55,  July/ September,  1904,  pp.  286-7  a^d  379. 
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Number  of  Gardens  attached  to 
Elementary  Evening  Unattached 

Day                    Continuation  Secondary            Garden  Centres 
County.                         Schools.                     Schools.                 Schools,  etc.           or  Allotments. 

Stafford 31  ....        30  ....  1  ....        — 

Suffolk  (East) 26  8  —  ....         18 

Suffolk  (West) 3  ....        —  —  ....        — 

Surrey   15  ....         20  ....  —  ....         — 

Warwick    —  .,..          9  ....  —  ....          7 

Westmorland  1  ....         —  —  ....        — 

Wilts 24  ....         10  ....  —  ....        — 

Worcester —  ....         —  ....  —  ....         18 

Yorks  (East  Riding)    ..         —  ....           1  ....  —  ....           7 

Yorks  (West  Riding)  ..         —  ....           9  ....  —  ....           7 

Totals 196                     183  11                       94 


The  Board's  statement  also  gives  information  as  to  the  methods 
of  organisation  of  agricultural  education  in  the  different  counties. 
It  appears  that  in  27  counties  the  work  is  conducted  partly  by  staft 
instructors  or  local  lecturers  employed  under  the  county  scheme, 
and  partly  through  the  agency  of  central  colleges  and  institutions, 
among  which  are  a  few  county  institutions,  i.e.,  those  directly 
established  and  maintained  by  the  County  Councils.  In  18 
counties  the  work  is  conducted  entirely  by  staff-instructors  or 
local  lecturers,  while  in  13  counties  the  organisation  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  universities  or  university  colleges :  of  the 
latter  counties,  ten  are  Welsh,  and  the  remaining  three  (the 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire)  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint 
Agricultural  Council  referred  to  in  our  last  issue.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  at  definite  internal  courses  held  at  the 
colleges  and  institutions  concerned  considerably  exceeds  1,000, 
while  the  audiences  at  courses  of  outside  lectures  are  estimated  at 
over  22,000  persons.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Association,  the  results  of  the  various  agricultural 
experiments  conducted  in  connection  with  the  colleges  have  been 
abstracted  and  collated  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  more 
accessible  to  agriculturists.  Finally,  the  Board  officially  announce 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute 
by  the  co-operation  of  six  County  Councils  in  the  West  of  England 
and  the  Bath  and  West  Society.  The  Board's  account  of  the 
inception,  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Institute  is  printed  in  full 
on  pp.  108-11. 


An  important  Conference  on  the  subject  of  school  hygiene  was 
held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  at  the 
University  of  London,  South    Kensington,  on  the  8th,  9th  and 
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ioth  February,  1905.  The  gathering  was  intended  as  a 
preliminary  means  of  arousing  interest  in  the  great  International 
Congress  to  be  held  in  London  in  August,  1907.  Delegates  were 
present  to  the  number  of  600  from  upwards  of  150  educational 
authorities  and  institutions  throughout  the  country.  Sir  A.  W. 
Riicker,  Principal  of  the  University,  in  his  inaugural  address  as 
President  of  the  Conference,  dealt  chjefly  with  the  present  position 
of  hygiene  in  connection  with  education.  He  gave  assurances 
that  the  claims  of  hygiene  were  being  widely  recognised  in 
elementary  school  education  ;  discouraged  a  too  exclusive  reliance 
upon  compulsory  examinations  in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of 
the  subject ;  advocated  that  hygiene  should  form  an  essential 
feature  in  the  training  of  teachers ;  and  pointed  out  that  a 
knowledge  of  school  hygiene  was  required  by  authorities  granting 
diplomas  of  education.  Among  those  who  presided  at  the 
subsequent  sittings  were  Lord  Reay,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir 
William  Collins  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford;  and  a  number  of 
resolutions  were  adopted.  These,  inter  alia,  urged  (1)  the 
appointment  (a)  of  specialists  of  both  sexes  in  school  hygiene  as 
school  inspectors,  and  (b)  of  women  inspectors  for  infants*  and 
girls'  schools,  pupil-teacher  centres  and  training  colleges  and  for 
domestic  subjects ;  (2)  the  regular  and  systematic  medical 
inspection  of  children  in  all  grades  of  schools ;  and  (3)  the 
prevention  of  children  from  attending  school  under  the  age  of  six, 
in  view  of  the  dangers  from  infectious  diseases.  Other  resolutions, 
which  were  not  passed  but  referred  back  or  withdrawn  for  further 
consideration,  declared  that  certain  qualified  teachers  of  hygiene 
should  be  registered  in  Column  B  of  the  Teachers'  Register,  and 
that  private  schools  (day  and  boarding)  should  be  made  subject  to 
the  hygienic  regulations  of  the  Sanitary  Authority. 


We  have  pleasure  in  circulating  herewith  an  Index  to  the  last 
volume  of  "  The  Record." 
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II.— HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN     LARGE 
INDUSTRIAL    CENTRES. 

(Continued  from  "  The  Record"  October,  1903.) 


(C)     BIRKENHEAD.* 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  very  comprehensive  report  has  been  presented  to  the 
Birkenhead  Education  Committee  as  the  outcome  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  present  condition  of,  and  the  best  means  of  extending  and 
improving,  secondary  education  (including  technical  instruction 
and  the  training  of  teachers)  and  its  relation  to  the  University  of 
Liverpool.  The  report  has  been  referred  to  the  Higher  Education 
and  to  the  Elementary  Schools  Committees  for  consideration.  In 
this  article  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  those  questions,  discussed  in 
the  report,  which  bear  directly  upon  the  conditions  common  to  the 
areas  of  other  Local  Education  Authorities ;  special  attention  is 
drawn  to  those  relating  to  private  schools  and  referred  to  on  pp. 
23-30.  The  report  includes — a  suggested  plan  for  the  complete 
organisation  of  education  in  Birkenhead,  illustrated  by  diagrams ; 
exhaustive  statistics  of  all  the  local  educational  institutions, 
other  than  elementary;  particulars  as  to  the  curricula  of  the  public 
secondary  schools ;  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  a 
scholarship  scheme  and  concerning  the  organisation  of  evening 
continuation  schools  and  technical  and  art  classes,  the 
disproportionate  number  of  students  studying  commercial  subjects 
affording  material  for  comment.  The  report  emphasises  also  the 
need  for  connection  between  the  public  libraries  and  the  schools, 
and  for  the  formation  of  an  educational  directory. 

Statistics  of  the  Present  Supply  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  following  tabular  summary  shows  at  a  glance  the  number 
of  secondary  schools  and  pupils  in  Birkenhead,  and  the  relative 

•  County  Borough  of  Birkenhead  Education  Committee :  Report  on 
Secondary  Education  (including  evening  schools  and  technical  classes  and  the 
training  of  teachers),  by  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A.  (London :  George  Philip 
and  Son,  price  is.  nett). 
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proportions  of  day  pupils  and  boarders  and  of  pupils  in  public  and 
in  private  schools  : — 


Type  of  school. 


.  Number 

of 

Schools. 


Day.     Boarders.    Total. 


I     Day.    | Boarders.,   Total.   | 


Totals 
of  both 
Sexes. 


Public  and  semi-  ) 
public J 

Private 

Totals 


7 

22 


29 


4OO 


30 


430 


288 


309  '         9     '     3i8  I      566 


56 
79 


709 


39 


748  J     854  "l     135 


344    I     774 
645    I     963 


989    I  1737 


Of  the  private  schools  for  girls,  there  are  twelve  which  admit 
boys  to  their  preparatory  classes,  and  thus  have  598  pupils; 
four  schools  for  girls  only  with  125  pupils;  four  schools  for  boys 
only  with  218  pupils;  and  two  kindergarten  schools.  Of  the  full 
total  of  1,737  boys  and  girls  attending  secondary  schools,  55*44 
per  cent,  are  in  private  schools.  The  population  of  Birkenhead  at 
Midsummer,  1903,  was  113,343.  Upon  this  basis,  the  foregoing 
figures  give  6*59  boys  per  1,000  of  the  population  and  8-72 
girls  as  receiving  secondary  education.  Rough  comparisons  with 
statistics  more  or  less  complete  drawn  from  other  sources  and 
relating  to  places  at  home  and  abroad  show  that,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  pupils  is  concerned,  Birkenhead  secondary  schools  do 
not  suffer.  It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  town,  with  its 
pleasant  suburbs  within  easy  reach  of  a  great  business  centre, 
would  have  more  children  in  its  secondary  schools  than,  say,  a 
manufacturing  town  in  the  heart  of  industrial  Lancashire. 

Further,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  Birkenhead  pupils 
going  daily  to  Liverpool  secondary  schools  is  only  60,  one-fourth 
being  girls;  the  number  of  outgoing  and  incoming  boarders  is 
probably  balanced.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  two  pupil-teacher 
centres  is  189. 

Higher  Elementary  Schools. 

Important  work  lies  before  higher  elementary  schools.  Secondary 
day  schools  can  never  meet,  in  the  most  appropriate  and  economical 
manner,  the  requirements  of  a  multitude  of  clever  children  who 
desire  to  receive,  up  to  15  years  of  age,  a  much  better  education 
than  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  provide.  Hundreds  of  skilled 
artisans,  of  clerks  with  slender  incomes,  and  of  tradespeople  doing 
business  on  a  small  scale,  need  for  their  sons  and  daughters  a  type 
of  education  which  is  superior  to  that  given  in  the  upper  Standards 
of  the  great  majority  of  elementary  schools,  but  different,  alike  in 
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duration  of  course  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  curriculum,  from  that  which  should  be  given  in  an  efficient 
secondary  school.  This  need  it  is  the  function  of  the  higher 
elementary  school  to  meet. 

More  than  this,  the  higher  elementary  school  has  a  missionary 
task.  Its  business  is  to  raise  the  common  conception  of  the  work 
of  elementary  education.  It  can  indirectly  do  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  less  efficient  elementary  schools  by 
showing  parents  what  a  good  school  can  do  for  their  children,  and 
by  inducing  them  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  those  children's 
future. 

Again,  the  higher  elementary  school  opens  up  new  careers  to 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  would  otherwise  be  held  back  by 
want  of  timely  educational  opportunity.  It  can  enhance  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  people.  It  can  implant  in  the  minds  of 
the  girls  a  higher  ideal  of  personal  culture  and  train  them  to  greater 
skill  in  the  duties  of  home  life.  By  lengthening  the  period  during 
which  the  rising  generation  receives  an  education  appropriate  to 
the  real  needs  of  practical  life,  it  can  greatly  increase  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  nation. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  these  aims,  the  higher  elementary 
school  must  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  educationally 
efficient.  It  must  have  a  strong  civic  purpose  and  a  high  moral 
tone.  It  must  humanise  its  pupils ;  it  must  give  them  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  common  good,  and  it  must  do  this  while 
keeping  the  real  life  needs  of  the  children  steadily  in  view. 

It  must  not  be  a  cheap  and  ineffective  replica  of  the  secondary 
school.  It  has  its  own  task  and  its  own  sphere.  Under  present 
conditions  scholarships  should  be  provided  to  draft  to  secondary 
schools,  but  not  later  than  the  age  of  twelve,  those  of  its  pupils 
who  may  evince  the  kind  of  ability  which  a  secondary  school  is 
best  fitted  to  develop ;  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  the 
higher  elementary  school  will  be  the  crown  of  their  day  school 
course.  The  higher  elementary  school  will  thus  not  encroach  on 
the  true  province  of  the  secondary  school. 

[Here  follow  detailed  particulars  as  to  the  curriculum  of  higher  grade 
schools  and  departments,  including  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  which  appeared  in  the  Scotch  Code  of  1903.] 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  see  its 
way  to  encourage  a  considerable  development  of  higher  grade 
schools,  and  higher  grade  departments  attached  to  elementary 
schools,  in  the  early  future.  More  than  one  type  of  higher  grade 
school  is  needed  in  England.     While  some  of  the  schools  will  best 
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meet  the  needs  of  their  clientele  by  becoming  predominantly 
scientific  and  technical,  others  might  well  be  encouraged  to  give  a 
course  of  training  designed  to  widen  the  minds  and  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  those  destined  for  an  early  introduction  to 
commercial  life.  But  in  all  the  schools  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  subordinate  his  private  interest  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Public  Secondary  Schools. 

General  Considerations. — A  really  efficient  secondary  school 
is  a  costly  thing  to  maintain.  To  secure  and  keep  the  right  kind  of 
teachers  is  the  first  condition  of  success :  but  if  so,  the  cost  of 
secondary  education  will  eventually  rise,  in  respect  of  annual 
maintenance  and  apart  from  outlay  upon  buildings,  to  a  yearly 
sum,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  boys'  schools,  to  between  £1%  and 
^23,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools,  to  between  ^15  and^*i8, 
for  every  pupil  in  the  school.     This  is  the  financial  difficulty. 

There  are  also  difficulties  which  are  social  and  administrative  in 
their  character.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  educational  reform 
should  be  the  gradual  but  effective  removal  of  all  unnecessary  and 
detrimental  differences  between  the  curriculum  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  secondary,  and  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
elementary,  education.  Every  clever  and  promising  boy  and  girl 
in  the  community  would  enjoy  intellectual  and  social  opportunities 
to  a  point  hitherto  unrealised  amongst  us  if  our  secondary  schools 
were  made,  at  the  same  time,  more  generally  accessible  and  more 
definite  in  their  educational  aims.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  "  water 
down  "  secondary  education  in  the  hope  of  making  it  go  further. 
The  signal  excellence  of  an  educational  system  lies  in  the  quality  of 
its  work,  in  the  ethical  and  intellectual  quality  of  its  influence,  not 
in  the  mere  diffusion  of  second-rate  teaching  or  in  the  mere  number 
of  schools  which  it  may  establish.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  little 
that  is  really  good  than  a  great  deal  that  is  pretentious  and  hollow. 

The  task  of  removing  the  unnecessary  part  of  the  wall  of 
separation  between  the  public  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools  in  England  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  one.  That 
separation  is  happily  diminishing.  During  the  last  ten  years  much 
has  been  done  to  lessen  it.  But  much  of  it  is  due  to  a  state  of 
feeling,  upon  which  the  influence  of  a  system  of  public  education 
can  be  but  gradual  and  must  be  largely  indirect.  The  changes  so 
much  to  be  desired  will  be  more  surely  brought  about  by  adapting 
the  older  order  of  things  to  the  new  needs  than  by  ignoring  the 
past  and  attempting  to  start  afresh.  Our  wisest  course  will  be  to 
make,  as  our  next  step,  a  determined  effort  to  raise  the  work  of 
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our  present  secondary  schools  to  a  high  plane  of  intellectual 
efficiency,  combined  with  vigorous  corporate  life  and  a  strong 
sense  of  civic  and  national  duty. 

A  Typical  Modern  School. — This  should  be  a  school  of  about 
200  or  250  boys  receiving  a  steady  stream  of  pupils  from  the 
private  schools,  from  its  own  junior  department,  and  (by  means  of 
scholarships)  from  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  borough ; 
with  its  complement  made  up  before  the  boys  are  13  years  of 
age ;  providing  a  well-thought-out  scheme  of  instruction  covering, 
normally,  the  four  years  from  twelve  to  16,  based  upon  the 
humanities,  but  joining  with  them,  for  all  boys  in  the  first  two 
years,  manual  instruction  correlated  with  drawing  and  an 
introductory  practical  course  in  science,  and  then  bifurcating  in 
the  latter  two  years,  and,  according  as  the  boys  turned  their 
faces  towards  commerce  or  towards  industry,  broadening  and 
deepening  their  linguistic  or  their  scientific  studies.  Such  a  school 
would  send  out  every  year  50  or  60  youths,  some  to  be  trained  as 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  some  into  city  offices,  and 
some  to  the  riverside  industries;  but  all  with  formed  habits  of 
industry  and  of  co-operation  with  others,  and  with  that  power  of 
applying  intelligence  to  every  part  of  their  work  which  is  the 
mark  of  those  who  are  fitted  to  be  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
community.  The  influence  of  schools  of  this  type  upon  our  civic 
life  and  social  ideals  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  want  of  such 
schools  bodes  defeat  and  disaster  in  the  commercial  struggles  of 
the  future. 

But  such  a  school  is  only  possible  upon  two  conditions.  In  the 
first  place,  the  boys  must  enter  early  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course,  and  they  must  remain  to  the  finish.  And  secondly,  the 
teaching  staff  must  be  highly  qualified  and  so  remunerated  that 
they  can,  without  anxiety,  devote  themselves  to  the  work  before 
them.  These  two  conditions  are  only  possible  of  fulfilment  in  a 
school  which  is  rooted  in  the  common  life,  which  has  behind  it 
the  resources  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  municipality. 

Private  Schools. 

The  Nature  of  the  Inquiry. — A  form  of  questions  was  issued 
to  the  Principals  of  all  the  private  schools  in  the  borough  known 
to  the  officers  of  the  Council's  Education  Department.  These 
questions  invited  information  upon  the  following  points : — (1)  the 
numbers  of  pupils  in  the  school  on  February  1st,  1904,  and  the 
proportion  among  them  of  boys  and  girls,  day  pupils  and  boarders ; 
(2)  the  ages  of  the  pupils  on  the  date  named ;  (3)  the  minimum 
and  average  age  of  the  pupils  at  entrance ;  (4)  the  average  number 
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of  pupils  in  a  class ;  (5)  the  number  of  teachers,  men  and  women, 
(a)  exclusively  attached  to  the  school,  or  (b)  visiting  the  school  to 
give  instruction ;  (6)  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  exclusively 
attached  to  the  school ;  and  (7)  the  examinations,  if  any,  for  which 
pupils  were  prepared,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  had  passed  in 
■each  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  Principal  was  also  asked 
to  describe  the  general  aims  of  the  school,  whether  preparatory 
to  other  secondary  schools,  to  the  universities,  or  directly  for 
home  or  business  life ;  to  mention  any  special  feature  in  the  work 
of  the  school  which  might  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  district ;  whether  the  school  had  been 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Order ;  and  whether  inspected  by  any 
external  authority,  and  if  so,  by  what  authority  and  when. 

Results  and  Conclusions. — Schools  and  their  Functions. — Out 
of  43  applications  sent  out,  only  eight  were  not  responded  to,  two 
schools  having  been  discontinued.  To  31  of  the  schools  a  personal 
visit  of  inspection  was  made  after  application :  in  only  two  cases 
was  this  request  refused.  Eleven  of  the  schools  proved  to  be  doing 
work  which  is  best  described  as  virtually  alternative  to  that  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  and  nothing  more.  There  were  no 
languages  other  than  English  in  the  curriculum.  The  fees  were 
low,  and  those  children  who  passed  on  from  them  to  receive 
education  elsewhere,  mostly  proceeded  to  some  public  elementary 
school  in  their  neighbourhood.  None  of  their  boy  pupils  were  over 
twelve,  and  only  three  girls  (out  of  about  150)  were  more  than  14. 
Very  nearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  were  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  question  might  fairly  be  raised  whether  children  so  young 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  receiving  secondary  education  at  all. 
Why  not  define  all  education  given  up  to  14  years  of  age  as 
elementary  education,  and  that,  given  from  14  and  onwards  as 
secondary  ?  But  on  closer  investigation  we  find  that  the  dividing 
line  between  elementary  and  secondary  education,  dim  and  blurred 
as  it  is,  does  not  fall  at  14,  or  indeed  at  one  and  the  same  age  for 
all  pupils.  The  English  preparatory  schools  provide  a  curriculum 
which,  though  it  ends  at  13  and  a  half  or  14  years  of  age,  is,  if 
anything,  far  too  closely  dovetailed  into  and  assimilated  with  the 
curriculum  of  the  great  public  schools  in  which  their  pupils  usually 
complete  their  long  course  of  secondary  education.  To  call  the 
preparatory  schools  anything  but  secondary  schools  would  obviously 
be  to  fix  upon  them  a  misnomer,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
educational  continuity  where  such  continuity  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  relationship.  The  real  difference  between  the  types  of 
schools  lies  partly  in  the  subjects  of  instruction,  partly  in  method, 
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but  mainly  in  the  educational  outlook  of  the  pupils.  The  methods 
of  the  preparatory  secondary  school  and  of  the  public  elementary 
school  are  very  different.  This  is  what  is,  not  what  ought  to  be. 
To  take  but  one  point — the  classes  in  the  elementary  school  are 
from  five  to  ten  times  as  large  as  those  in  the  other.  But  the 
difference  of  educational  outlook  is  the  most  important  factor.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  children  under  ten  will,  in  due  course, 
be  passed  on  to  other  secondary  schools  where  their  education  will 
not  terminate  before  their  16th  or  17th  year;  and  this  definite 
prospect  is  consciously  influencing  their  teachers  from  the 
beginning. 

TeacJurs, — In  many  schools  it  is  usual  for  one  teacher  to  take 
more  than  one  class  at  a  time.  To  get  at  the  average  number  of 
pupils  per  class,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  number  of  pupils  by 
the  number  of  teachers  permanently  employed.  This  gives  from 
ten  to  13  pupils  to  each  teacher.  In  most  cases  there  are  one 
or  more  visiting  teachers  for  special  subjects  in  addition  to  the 
regular  staff.  The  number  of  teachers  permanently  employed  is 
85,  of  whom  twelve  are  men  and  73  are  women.  Most  of  the 
visiting  teachers  will  teach  in  two  or  three  schools. 

The  qualifications  of  the  regular  teachers  are  very  various. 
One-third  define  their  qualifications  as  consisting  of  their  practical 
experience  as  teachers,  or  of  the  possession  of  some  certificate  of  a 
very  low  standard.  Of  the  remainder,  nine  possess  university 
degrees,  seven  hold  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate,  six 
have  passed  Senior  Local  Examinations,  thirteen  possess  French 
or  German  Diplomas  obtained  abroad;  smaller  numbers  have 
other  qualifications  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mctlwds  of  Teaching. — In  many  private  schools  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  staff  of  assistant  teachers,  adequate  both  in  number  and 
attainment,  is  very  serious.  A  private  school  charging  small  fees 
cannot  hope  to  compete  in  the  open  market  with  schools  which 
"have  larger  resources  or  public  funds  to  draw  upon.  Many 
private  schools  have  thus  to  fall  back,  in  the  main,  upon  young 
inexperienced  teachers,  or  upon  those  with  inferior  qualifications. 
In  the  sn^all  schools  this  difficulty  of  the  assistant  staff  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  less  acute.  In  such  cases,  all  the  pupils  come 
directly  under  the  personal  control  of  the  principal  teacher.  In 
this  tradition  of  personal  influence,  especially  upon  the  moral 
side,  lies  the  secret  of  the  deserved  success  of  many  private 
schools,  which  intellectually  are,  perhaps,  a  little  old-fashioned. 
Knowledge  is  a  good  thing,  but  character  is  a  better,  and  there 
are  many  private  school  teachers  who  are  consciously  and  chiefly 
aiming  to  form  the  characters  of  their  pupils.     But  the  small  school 
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has  its  own  difficulties.  On  the  face  of  it,  no  division  of  20  or  30 
girls  of  very  different  ages  between  two  or  three  teachers  will 
necessarily  secure  that  each  girl  shall  get  the  instruction  appropriate 
to  her  age  or .  special  intellectual  needs,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
stimulus  of  working  with  others  in  the  same  stage  of  advancement 
as  herself.  Under  such  conditions,  pupils  are  likely  to  come  by- 
very  mistaken  ideas  of  their  acquirements,  and  indeed  of  the  real 
meaning  of  a  high  standard  of  work.  For  efficient  private  schools 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  future,  but  the  emphasis  will  rightly  be  laid 
to  an  ever-increasing  extent  on  the  need  for  real  efficiency,  and  the 
small  school  can  only  be  efficient  when  it  takes  for  its  scope  one 
clearly  marked  portion  of  school  life.  The  trend  of  events  is  in 
this  direction.  At  the  present  time,  our  most  successful  private 
schools  are  the  expensive  boarding  schools  for  elder  girls,  or 
experimental  schools  trying  new  methods  of  secondary  education, 
or  small  preparatory  day-schools  which  pass  their  pupils  on  to 
other  secondary  schools  at  an  early  age,  or  boys'  preparatory 
schools  which  do  not  retain  the  pupils  beyond  their  fourteenth 
year. 

Examinations. — The  number  of  external  examinations  for  which 
the  Birkenhead  private  schools  prepare  their  pupils  is  a  source  of 
educational  weakness  to  some  of  them.  There  are  not  less  than  14 
Examining  Bodies,  each  of  which  separately  awards  at  least  three 
kinds  of  certificates,  and  which,  collectively,  may  be  said  to  control 
the  educational  destinies  of  almost  all  the  pupils  in  these  22 
schools.*  It  is  true  that  by  following  the  syllabus  of  an  external 
examining  board,  a  certain  standard  of  information  and  the  use  of 
modern  text-books  are  to  some  extent  ensured ;  but  the  real 
problem,  viz.,  the  intellectual  need  of  the  individual  child,  is  often 
overlooked.  Moreover,  parents  are  apt  to  regard  many  certificates 
or  honours  in  external  examinations  as  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  a 
school's  efficiency.  Thus,  the  teacher  is  sometimes  driven  against 
his  better  judgment  to  give  more  thought  to  the  requirements  of 
external  examinations  than  he  himself  would  prefer  to  give. 

Their  Place  in  the  Local  Supply  of  Secondary  Education. 
— It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  give  definite  recognition 
to  efficient  private  schools.  Inspection  by  competent  independent 
authorities  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
finding  out  whether  a  school  is  efficient  or  not ;  and  those  private 
schools  which  may  wish  to  be  recognised  by  the  Education 
Committee  ought,  as  a  preliminary,  to  be  called  upon  to  submit  to 
this  test.     The  inspection  should  not  be  limited  to  the  methods 

*  This  number  of  schools  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  eleven  private  schools 
doing  practically  elementary  work,  and  referred  to  on  p.  26. 
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and  organisation  of  the  school.  The  suitability  of  the  premises 
for  school  purposes ;  the  size,  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  class 
rooms ;  and,  above  all,  the  sanitary  arrangements  should  also  be 
carefully  considered.  Thorough  inspection  is,  however,  too  costly 
to  be  within  the  unaided  reach  of  many  private  schools.  In  the 
case  of  such  schools  as  apply  for  it,  the  Education  Committee 
should  undertake  to  arrange  for  the  inspection,  and  might  pay,  say, 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  cost.  By  grouping  several 
schools  for  inspection  at  the  same  period,  it  would  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  expense  considerably,  and  each  school  would  be 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  educational  provision.  The 
reports  of  the  inspectors  would,  of  course,  be  presented  to  the 
Education  Committee  for  their  private  information.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  complete  inspection  every  three,  four  or 
five  years.  As  being  both  more  helpful  to  the  schools  and  more 
economical  for  the  Committee,  it  would  be  well  if  a  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  were  inspected  by  experts  during  each  of  the 
intervening  years.  In  this  way,  the  modern  language  teaching 
might  be  taken  one  year,  the  science  and  mathematics  the  next, 
the  English  teaching  the  next  and  so  on.  If  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  were  thus  considered,  part  by  part,  there  would  be  much 
more  opportunity  for  discussion  between  teachers  and  inspectors, 
and  the  suggestions  which  might  be  made  for  improvement  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  put  into  practice.  On  its  side,  the 
Education  Committee  would  feel  that  it  was  in  continuous  touch 
with  the  schools,  and  between  the  complete  inspections  a  fairly 
long  interval  might  safely  be  left. 

The  work  of  school  inspecting  is  difficult  and  delicate  at  the 
best,  and  its  success  depends  very  largely  upon  friendly  relations 
being  established  between  inspectors  and  teachers,  and  upon  a 
steady  continuity  of  aim  and  method  on  the  part  of  the  inspecting 
body.  The  intellectual  relationship  between  the  universities  and 
the  secondary  schools  is  necessarily  close.  The  secondary  schools 
supply  the  universities  with  students  who  are  well  prepared  for 
academic  work ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  universities  provide  and 
train  the  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  to  some  extent 
determine  the  range  and  standard  of  the  instruction  which  the 
secondary  schools  should  give.  If  the  Education  Committee  could 
see  its  way  to  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  University  of 
Liverpool  in  the  inspection  of  the  secondary  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  which  will  presently  come  under  its  jurisdiction,  it 
would  bring  the  University  and  the  schools  into  a  relationship  with 
itself  and  with  one  another  which  will  be  educationally  sound 
and  helpful. 
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Private  schools  which  come  satisfactorily  through  this  test 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  their  pupils  for  the  scholarships  offered 
by  the  borough,  and  should  have  their  place  in  the  Borough 
Educational  Directory. 

The  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers. 

It  appears  that  the  existing  provision  in  Birkenhead  is  inadequate 
and  inefficient  in  every  respect.  The  premises  are  poorly  equipped, 
and  there  is  little  done  to  develop  a  strong  feeling  of  corporate  life 
among  the  pupils,  about  95  per  cent,  of  whom  come  from  public 
elementary  schools  and  the  remainder  from  secondary  schools. 

As  regards  suggestions  for  improvement,  the  wisdom  of  drawing 
the  whole  future  supply  of  pupil-teachers  from  or  through  the 
secondary  schools  is  doubted.  The  expense  alone  would  be 
enormous,  if  the  education  were  really  good.  In  certain 
circumstances,  the  courses  of  secondary  schools  would  not  be 
the  most  appropriate  or  useful  training  for  service.  The  higher 
elementary  schools,  with  preparatory  classes,  are  regarded  as 
another  service  of  supply.  For  boys  transferred  from  elementary 
to  secondary  schools  the  ordinary  minor  scholarships  would  suffice. 
For  others  half-way  through  their  courses  in  the  secondary  schools 
bursaries  oi  £12  to  £15  for  two  years  should  be  offered,  unrestricted 
to  minor  scholars.  In  determining  whether  the  candidates  for  the 
bursaries  were  likely  to  make  good  teachers,  the  opinion  of  the 
school  staff  would  be  very  useful.  In  addition,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  arrange  for  a  month's  trial  in  selected  elementary 
schools,  where  the  candidates  would  be  under  the  observation  of 
the  head-teachers  and  of  the  Committee's  inspector.  For  boys  in 
higher  elementary  schools  which  end  their  courses  at  15  a  one-year 
preparatory  class  should  be  established.  For  girls  who  are  minor 
scholars  the  offer  of  a  small  bursary  at  14  years  of  age  would  be 
sufficient,  and  efficient  private  schools  should  be  included  as  places 
of  tenure  for  scholarships  and  bursaries,  the  suitability  of  the 
applicants  being  tested  by  a  probationary  month  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

An  important  suggestion  is  made,  viz.,  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
disproportion  in  the  numbers  of  the  pupils  of  the  two  sexes,  the 
whole  of  the  staff  (including  the  principal)  of  the  pupil-teacher 
centre  should  be  women,  other  provision  being,  of  course,  made 
for  boys. 

As  regards  certificate  classes  for  ex-pupil  teachers  and  others,  it 
is  urged  that  it  would  be  best,  from  every  point  of  view,  to  hold 
them  in  the  day-time  rather  than  in  the  evening.  The  teachers 
might  be  set   free   to   attend   afternoon    classes,  a  proportionate 
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deduction  being  made  from  the  salaries  which  they  receive.  So 
long  as  teachers  are  employed  with  imperfect  qualifications,  it  is 
due  to  their  pupils  and  to  them  that  they  should  have  reasonable 
facilities  for  self-improvement.  Otherwise  the  most  economical 
use  will  not  be  made  of  what  is  at  best  an  uneconomical  procedure. 


(D)  LIVERPOOL. 


Introduction. 

The  city  of  Liverpool  has  recently  been  subjected  to  a  searching 
inquiry  by  Professor  Sadler  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Committee. 
The  report  which  embodies  this  inquiry  deals  with  every  side  of 
the  problem  of  secondary  education,  including  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  schools.  It  is  too  voluminous  to  adequately 
review  in  a  single  article,  and  special  attention  is  drawn  here  to 
those  portions  touching  the  organisation  of  the  secondary  schools, 
upon  which  it  is  clear,  from  Professor  Sadler's  constant  intimations, 
depend  the  real  success  of  the  educational  system  to  be  established. 
As  to  private  schools,  the  statements  in  this  report  are  covered  by 
those  in  Professor  Sadler's  report  to  the  Birkenhead  Education 
Committee  (see  pp.  23-30).  A  valuable  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Cloudesley  Brereton,  upon  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in 
secondary  schools,  forms  an  Appendix  to  the  report :  this  is  printed 
in  extenso  as  the  first  item  in  Section  VI.  of  the  present  number 
of  "  The  Record."  The  other  Appendices  include  notes  on  the 
curricula  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  and  statistical  tables 
with  full  particulars  of  the  secondary  schools,  pupil-teacher  centres, 
evening  continuation  schools  and  technical  schools  and  classes  in 
the  city. 

In  the  Introductory  Note,  Professor  Sadler  says  some  weighty 
words  upon  the  present  condition  of  education  in  Liverpool :  these 
gather  additional  force  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  refer  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  questions  involved  are  of  far  more  than  local  significance. 
No  one  can  be  privileged  to  study  the  educational  life  and  history 
of  Liverpool  without  being  struck  by  the  fruitful  variety  of  its 
traditions,  and  by  the  self-sacrificing  generosity  of  the  individual 
workers,  to  whose  labours  the  welfare  of  so  many  of  its  different 
institutions  is  mainly  due.     But  there  is  grave  concern  for  the 

*  City  of  Liverpool  Education  Committee :  Report  on  Secondary  Education, 
including  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  Public  Elementary  Schools,  by  Professor 
M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A.  (London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street, 
E.C.,  price,  2s.  6d.) 
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present  state  of  much  of  the  secondary  education  of  Liverpool.  Its 
defects  are  very  serious.  They  seem  to  threaten  some  of  the  vital 
interests  of  the  city.  They  allow  a  large  part  of  its  intellectual 
resources  to  run  to  waste.  They  put,  each  year,  numbers  of 
promising  boys  and  girls  at  a  growing  disadvantage  in  the  struggle 
of  life.  They  impair  the  efficiency  of  every  other  part  of  the 
educational  organisation.  In  regard  to  much  of  the  secondary 
education  which  it  provides  for  those  destined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  a  great  commercial  community,  Liverpool  has 
allowed  itself  to  remain,  as  compared  with  its  rivals,  in  the  state 
in  which  its  port  would  now  have  been,  had  little  been  done  to 
deepen  the  channels  of  the  Mersey  and  the  entrance  to  the  docks. 

Present  State  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  following  tabular  summary  shows  at  a  glance  how  matters 
stood  on  i  st  February,  1904,  the  population  of  the  city  being 
estimated  in  1903  at  716,810: — 


Number 

of 
Schools. 

BOY8. 

Girls. 

Total 

both 

Sexes. 

Total 

Type  op  School. 

Number. 

1,999 
597 

375 
2,971 

Per- 
ccntage. 

67- 28 
2009 

12-62 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Per- 
centage. 

Public  Secondary    .... 

Private        ,,            .... 

Higher    Departments  | 
of  Public  Elementary  L 
Schools j 

21 
38 

1,246 
1,063 

341 

4702 
40-II 

1287 

3.245 
1,660 

716 

57*73 
2953 

12-74 

Totals 

•• 

"" 

2,650 

•• 

5,621 

•• 

Of  the  59  secondary  schools  proper  16  are  for  boys  only  and  41 
for  girls  only,  but  34  of  the  latter  admit  little  boys  to  their  junior 
classes.  Thus,  it  may  be  noted  that  nearly  23  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  46  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  being  educated  in  private  schools. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  number  of  probationers  and  pupil- 
teachers  under  instruction  at  five  urban  centres  is  154  boys  and 
1,016  girls. 

Comparisons  made  of  the  actual  and  required  attendance  in 
secondary  schools  indicate  that  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  nearly 
3,000  short  in  Liverpool.  Judged  by  external  standards  and 
measured  by  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  the  proportion  of  boys 
and  girls  receiving  secondary  education  is  smaller  than  should  be 
found  in  a  great  commercial  city.  In  other  words,  the  equipment 
for  secondary  education  in  Liverpool  is  considerably  below  modern 
standards  of  accessibility  and  popular  support. 
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Comparisons  are  also  made  between  the  past  and  present  state 
of  secondary  education  in  Liverpool.  As  regards  boys,  these  show 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  from  3*87  per  1,000  in  1864,  to  3*08  in 
1891,  and  from  that  to  1-91  in  1903.  The  Education  Department's 
Return  of  1897  indicated  that  in  the  public  secondary  schools  there 
were  then  2,262  boys,  while  there  are  now  only  1,999.  As  regards 
girls,  however,  there  has  been  considerable  improvement — from  six 
schools  to  twelve  and  from  826  pupils  to  1,246. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  two  compensatory  factors  to  be 
considered.  From  the  statistics  available,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  large  number  of  children  begin  their  education  in 
local  schools  and  continue  it  in  schools  outside  Liverpool ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  can  hardly  be  less  than  800  pupils  in  local 
secondary  schools  whose  homes  are  not  in  Liverpool. 

In  another  chapter  Professor  Sadler  makes  the  striking 
comparison  that,  whereas  in  New  York  24  per  1,000  of  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  pass  on  to  the  secondary  schools,  in 
Liverpool  only  three  per  1,000  do  so :  in  the  latter  case  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  girls  is  as  two  to  one.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  are  drawn  from  the  private  schools 
and  the  junior  departments  of  secondary  schools  themselves.  In 
these  two  types  of  schools  there  were  in  February,  1904,  565  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age  and  362  between  ten  and  twelve;  also 
620  and  364  girls  respectively. 

Great  value  is  attached  to  the  services  which  a  well-equipped 
modern  university  can  render  to  the  general  well-being  as  well  as 
to  the  educational  life  of  a  city.  On  the  work  of  the  schools  the 
direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the  university  is  great.  Its  teaching 
will  raise  the  standards  of  the  schools  and  keep  them  high.  The 
university  can  help  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
work  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools ;  co-operate  in  the  work 
of  school  inspection ;  conduct  leaving  examinations ;  stimulate 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the 
framing  of  curricula;  promote  closer  ties  of  intimacy  between 
teachers  in  different  types  of  schools. 

The  best  means  of  developing  new  resources  of  intellectual  power, 
of  business  ability  and  of  public  service  is  emphatically  declared 
to  be  found  in  efficient,  attractive  and  accessible  secondary  schools, 
effectively  open  to  all  the  elementary  schools  and  giving  a  sound 
training  for  the  university  or  for  earlier  entrance  into  practical  life. 

Secondary  Education  for  Boys  in  a  great  Commercial  City. 

This  subject  is  discussed  mainly  from  the  national  and  general 
point  of  view.  Its  importance  must  not  be  underrated,  for  the 
educational  problem  in  Liverpool  is  the  education  of  commercial 
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England  in  epitome.  In  secondary  education  the  disposition  has  been 
to  disregard  the  need  for  public  assistance  and  the  value  of  public 
control.  The  problem  is  how  adequately  to  help  secondary  education 
from  public  funds  without  destroying  the  very  thing  deserving  of 
help.  The  best  hope  for  real  efficiency  lies  in  variety  of  effort,  and 
in  a  combination  of  municipal  enterprise,  or  of  corporative  initiative, 
with  university  influence  and  with  State  recognition  and  aid. 

It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  a  commercial  city  to  make 
commercial  knowledge  the  dominant  aim  of  its  secondary  education. 
The  business  relations  of  a  great  commercial  city  with  the  outside 
world  are  human  relations.  In  no  education,  therefore,  is  it  more 
necessary  than  in  the  education  of  a  commercial  community  to  give 
a  large  place  to  the  teaching  of  the  humanities.  A  school  cannot 
create  business  ability  or  show  short  cuts  to  commercial  success, 
but  it  can  quicken  the  imagination,  train  the  faculties  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  manly  character. 

As  regards  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an 
improvement  of  secondary  schools,  it  is  declared  that  modern 
business  developes  an  ever-increasing  need  for  men  possessing  the 
power  of  organisation.  The  qualities  essential  to  this  are  capable 
of  culture  by  means  of  appropriate  school  training.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  good  school,  pre-eminently  of  a  secondary  school,  to 
cultivate  them.  Again,  trade  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  fixed 
quantity,  incapable  of  extension  by  means  of  trained  intellectual 
power.  But,  by  setting  up  the  wrong  kind  of  secondary  education, 
it  would  be  possible  to  injure  and  weaken  some  of  the  qualities 
which  have  had  most  to  do  with  our  national  success.  Our 
schools  should  preserve  the  strong  points  in  our  national  character 
and  also,  not  less  systematically,  strengthen  the  weak  ones. 
There  must  be  diversity  of  schools  as  well  as  some  diversity  of 
studies  within  each  school.  There  should,  therefore,  be  a  variety 
among  secondary  schools  which  is  representative  of  our  historic 
conditions.  Special  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  task  of 
securing  in  secondary  day  schools  for  boys  a  thorough  course  of 
liberal  education  and  of  getting  boys  to  stay  through  the  whole 
course  from  twelve  to  16. 

The  Causes  of  Weakness  in  Secondary  Education. 

There  is  a  signal  lack  in  Liverpool  of  endowments  for  secondary 
education.  It  is  very  striking  when  compared  with  the  comparative 
wealth,  in  this  respect,  of  some  other  Lancashire  towns.  This 
was  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  in  1895.  While  Manchester  and  Salford  between  them 
have  educational  endowments  amounting  to  ^"11  18s.  per  i.ooo 
of  their  population,  Liverpool  has  only  10s.  7d.      The  financial 
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basis  of  secondary  schools  was  inadequate  from  this  and  other 
contributing  causes,  and  the  schools  have  always  struggled  against 
insufficient  means.* 

One  result  of  this  has  been  the  inability  to  pay  proper  salaries  to 
assistant-masters  and  mistresses — a  cardinal  weakness  of  secondary 
education  in  Liverpool.  For  example,  in  nine  boys'  schools,  70 
assistant -masters  were  recently  employed  on  the  permanent  staff, 
some  having  served  nine  years  and  upwards,  and  nearly  a  third  of 
the  whole  for  at  least  four  years.  The  average  salary  was  only 
£15^  5S.  6d.  per  annum.  When  the  responsibility  of  secondary 
school-masters'  work  and  the  cost  of  their  training  are  considered, 
and  also  how  much  depends  on  the  intellectual  power  and 
scholarship  required,  the  inadequacy  of  salaries  on  this  scale 
becomes  clear.     It  is  to  the  public  interest  to  increase  them. 

Another  baneful  result  is  the  taking  up  of  outside  teaching  work 
in  the  evening,  in  addition  to  regular  school  duties.  In  three  boys' 
secondary  schools  in  Liverpool  and  neighbourhood  one-half  of  the 
54  assistant-masters  take  evening  teaching  engagements,  and  in  one 
of  the  schools  as  many  as  two-thirds  do  so.  The  more  closely  the 
system  is  looked  into  the  more  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools  is  it  found  to  be.  Night  drudgery,  undertaken  as  such 
to  make  ends  meet,  brings  no  relief  to  the  mind  or  change  of 
interests,  is  deadening  to  the  teachers'  powers  and  detrimental  to 
the  schools'  welfare. 

Inadequate  funds  have  also  led  to  the  practice  of  having  too 
small  a  teaching  staff  to  cope  properly  with  the  pupils.  There 
should  be  time  to  give  in  the  class  individual  attention  to  pupils,  to 
prepare  lessons  and  to  correct  pupils'  written  work.  For  these 
purposes,  there  ought  to  be  in  a  secondary  school  of  400  boys  no 
less  than  one  master  (including  specialists)  to  every  20  boys,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  in  the  case  of  smaller  schools. 

Other  sources  of  weakness  are  found  in  a  natural  unwillingness 
to  require  of  boys  seeking  admission  to  the  secondary  schools  a 
standard  of  attainment  fully  corresponding  to  their  age,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  relying  on  school  fees  for  maintenance  ;  and  in  the 
still  more  detrimental  practice  of  sending  boys  to  the  schools  for  a 
short  time,  because  a  well-planned  course  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  extending  over  at  least  four  years,  is  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  secondary  schools.  Some  striking  figures  are  given  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  the  instruction  taken  by  boys  in  Liverpool 
schools.     For  instance,  in  one  school  only  16  per  cent,  had  spent 

•  In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  recent  transfer  to  the  City  Council  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  of  the  whole  of  their  valuable  educational 
institutions,  comprising  a  boys'  school,  a  girls'  high  school  and  a  school  of  art. 
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four  years  or  more,  and,  in  another,  only  nine  per  cent.  It  is  also 
shown,  by  means  of  diagrams,  that  the  secondary  school  life  of  a 
boy  begins  at  13  or  later  and  ends  at  15  or  even  before.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Liverpool  are  shown 
to  exert  a  prolonged  and  continuous  influence  on  their  pupils  during 
seven  successive  years  at  least.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
public  secondary  schools  should  exert  a  similar  influence  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  16.  The  case  of  girls  in  secondary  schools 
is  better.  The  ages  of  the  girls  are  more  evenly  distributed  through 
a  considerable  part  of  the  normal  secondary  school  period,  and  from 
twelve  and  a  half  to  about  15J  the  girls  remain  at  the  schools  more 
steadily  than  the  boys. 

An  undue  amount  of  attention  is  paid  by  the  secondary  schools 
to  the  task  of  preparing  their  pupils  for  Local  Examinations, 
to  the  detriment  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Improvement  is  also  required  in  the  methods  of  teaching  little 
children  in  the  feebler  type  of  private  schools,  and  in  the  number 
and  location  of  public  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

The  Supply  and  Training  of  Elementary  Bchool  Teachers. 

Upon  this  subject,  many  forceful  considerations  are  presented. 
At  the  outset,  Professor  Sadler  advocates  the  collection  of 
authoritative  data  with  regard  to  staffing  in  public  elementary 
schools — a  matter  of  crucial  importance.  A  definite  decision  can 
then  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  required  to 
meet  local  needs.  The  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  respectively 
at  which  it  will  be  expedient  and  practicable  to  aim  is  also 
another  point  for  decision.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
proportion  of  one  boy  to  five  girls.  In  Liverpool,  the  proportion 
of  girls  to  boys  is  steadily  growing,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
not  be  higher,  although  teaching  as  a  profession  is,  at  present, 
much  more  attractive  to  girls  than  to  boys.  The  proportion  of  four 
girls  to  one  boy  is  adopted  as  that  to  be  aimed  at. 

Training  of  Pupil-Teachers. — As  regards  this,  it  seems 
impracticable  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  old  system  by  partly 
educating  all  intending  pupil-teachers  at  secondary  schools.  This 
plan  is  admirable  for  a  considerable  number,  but  certain  reasons  are 
adduced  against  making  it  of  anything  like  universal  application. 
Firstly,  there  is  little  use  in  giving  a  child  a  mere  fragment  of  a 
secondary  education,  the  proper  age  for  entering  a  secondary 
school  being,  at  latest,  twelve  or  shortly  after.  Pupil-teacher 
scholars  entering  a  school  for  two  years  from  14  to  16  would  fail  to 
obtain  the  intended  benefits  of  the  course,  and  the  school  itself 
would  be  injured  by  their  belated  arrival.     Secondly,  there  is  no 
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magic  in  the  words  "  secondary  education."  Many  secondary 
schools  are  at  present  too  ill -equipped  and  improperly  staffed  to 
afford  the  needed  training.  The  payment  out  of  public  funds  of 
the  school  fees  of  new  pupils  is  scarcely  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
because  the  fees  now  charged  by  most  public  secondary  day 
schools  are  far  from  meeting  the  real  cost  of  an  efficient  secondary 
education.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  making  the  decision 
as  to  whether  a  child  is  suitable  to  become  a  pupil-teacher,  this 
being  more  acute  at  twelve  years  of  age  than  at  14.  Fourthly, 
and  not  the  least  important,  is  the  danger  that  so  many  intending 
pupil-teachers  might  be  sent  to  the  secondary  schools  that  the 
schools  could  not  absorb  them  and  give  them  the  very  thing  they 
came  to  find.  This  would  not  do,  for  they  might  thus  form  a  set 
by  themselves,  or  might  merely  establish  in  their  secondary  school 
the  educational  tradition  of  the  elementary. 

The  sources  of  the  supply  of  pupil -teachers  would  be  from  junior 
scholars  at  twelve  years  of  age  after  two  years*  education,  other 
secondary  school  pupils  of  14,  for  whom  free  education  would  be 
provided,  and  pupils  of  14  from  the  higher  classes  of  elementary 
schools  drafted  to  preparatory  classes.  Special  two-year  bursaries 
would  have  to  be  awarded  to  most,  if  not  all,  candidates. 

In  dealing  with  the  work  and  needs  of  pupil-teacher  centres, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  qualified 
teachers  in  Liverpool  who  do  not  proceed  to  training  colleges. 
In  some  classes  of  ex-pupil-teachers  who  had  recently  taken  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination  it  was  found  that  more  than  half 
of  the  students  did  not  intend  to  take  a  training  college  course 
because  of  poverty  or  other  reasons.  It  is,  nevertheless,  suggested 
that  the  advisability  might  be  considered  of  requiring  from  intending 
pupil-teachers  (qualified)  an  undertaking  to  enter  a  training  college. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  the  important  question  of  the  technical 
training  of  pupil -teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching.  As  the  pupil- 
teacher  will  in  future  have  only  two  years  in  which  to  serve  as 
apprentice-teacher  (and  that  only  half-time),  the  necessity  for  good 
training  is  increased.  It  would  probably  be  the  best  plan  to  select 
schools  in  each  district  of  the  city,  and  to  staff  and  equip  them 
specially  for  the  work  of  giving  instruction  to  pupil-teachers  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  organisation.  The  work  of 
giving  this  instruction,  and  the  remuneration  for  it,  should  be 
shared  by  the  head-teacher  of  the  selected  school  and  carefully 
chosen  assistants.  It  should  be  regarded  as  an  honour  for  a  school  ■ 
to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  technical  instruction  to 
pupil-teachers.  The  Principals  of  the  pupil-teacher  centres  should 
be  given  time  to  visit  the  schools,  where  the  technical  training  was 
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being  given,  in  order  to  see  the  pupil-teacher  at  work  and  to  judge 
of  their  progress.  The  instruction  at  the  pupil-teacher  centres 
ought  to  be  kept  in  close  relation  to  the  technical  training  given  in 
these  selected  practice  schools.  By  the  pupils  in  preparatory 
classes  devoting  an  afternoon  a  week  to  visiting  selected  elementary 
schools,  they  would  secure,  in  a  suitable  form,  an  earlier  and 
valuable  initiation  into  the  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching.  A 
similar  arrangement  would  be  impracticable  in  the  case  of  those 
receiving  their  education  in  a  secondary  school ;  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  these  students,  being  of  picked  quality,  would  be 
able  (when  they  possessed  aptitude  for  teaching)  to  gain  the 
necessary  skill  somewhat  more  quickly  than  the  other  students. 

Training  Colleges. — The  inexpediency  of  teachers  receiving 
the  whole  of  their  training  locally  is  emphasised  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  training  colleges.  Teachers,  even  more  than 
other  people,  need  the  broadening  influence  of  a  wide  experience. 
Those  who  can  get  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  good  training 
elsewhere  should  not  be  discouraged  from  doing  so.  In  the  event 
of  the  establishment  of  a  new  training  college,  the  policy  of  the 
"  open  door  "  is  advocated,  for  by  the  natural  play  of  circumstances 
an  educationally  profitable  interchange  of  services  might  be 
established  with  other  colleges. 

The  value  of  the  university  day  training  college  as  well  as  the 
residential  college  is  fully  recognised.  Each  meets  a  need,  though 
each  has  its  defects.  The  former  admits  the  student  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  interests,  but  cannot  afford  much  in  the  way  of  individual 
tuition.  The  latter  can  provide  a  less  exacting,  and  possibly  more 
suitable,  course  of  training,  but  is  prone  to  narrowness  of  outlook, 
both  intellectual  and  professional.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the 
influence  of  the  university  should  be  felt  in  the  residential  college. 
To  secure  this  influence  it  is  suggested  (i)  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  teachers  on  its  staff  should  be  of  high  academic  standing, 
and  officially  recognised  by  the  university,  which  should  have  a 
share  in  their  appointment ;  and  (2)  that  all  the  students  in  the 
residential  college  should  attend  at  least  one  course  at  the  university 
in  each  session.  Such  an  arrangement  would  maintain  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  university  and  the  residential  training 
college.  It  would  facilitate  the  transfer  of  students,  when  desirable, 
from  the  regular  college  course  to  the  degree  course.  And  it  might 
well  be  accompanied  by  special  privileges  of  affiliation.  Were 
this  plan  approved,  the  residential  college  would  have  its  own  lady 
Principal,  its  own  staff  of  teachers  (some  of  them  formally 
recognised  by  the  university),  its  own  course  of  study  (including 
some  courses  at  the  university)  and  its  own  corporate  life.      It 
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should  be  allowed  to  grow  from  small  beginnings,  and  at  its 
maximum  should  not  have  more  than  1 50  students.  Some  of  these 
might  be  day  students,  but,  for  such,  arrangements  should  be  made 
which  would  ensure  their  entering  fully  into  the  corporate  life  of 
the  college,  and  not  being  mere  attenders  of  courses.  The  college 
should  be  within  fairly  easy  reach  of  the  university.  A  large 
garden,  with  space  for  games,  should  be  attached  to  it.  Its  Board 
of  Management  would  consist  of  representatives  (1)  of  all  Local 
Authorities  contributing  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance, 
and  (2)  of  the  university.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  formed,  in  connection  with  the  residential  college,  a 
Board  of  Studies,  consisting  of  the  Principal,  some  members  of 
the  college  staff  and  some  representatives  of  the  teachers  at  the 
university,  especially  those  brought  into  contact  with  the  students 
in  the  academic  part  of  their  work.  The  Board  of  Studies,  which 
would  report  to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  college,  would 
ensure  co-operation  between  the  college  and  the  university,  and 
would  watch  over  the  educational  needs  of  the  students. 

With  reference  to  the  university  day  college,  the  great  advantage 
is  emphasised  of  the  establishment,  in  connection  with  the 
university,  of  new  hostels  or  halls  of  residence  for  men  and  for 
women  students,  who  should  have  the  responsible  freedom  in 
choice  of  subjects  accorded  to  other  undergraduates. 

Other  Matters  bearing  upon  Secondary  Education. 

As  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Applied  Art,  founded  in 
Liverpool  in  1894  an(*  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  University, 
is  now  being  amalgamated  with  the  School  of  Art,  recently 
transferred  by  the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  to  the 
Corporation  to  form  the  basis  of  a  municipal  school  of  art,  it  is 
anticipated  that,  upon  this  re-organisation,  much  may  be  done,  inter 
alia,  to  enhance  the  appreciation  of  art  and  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  drawing  throughout  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
But  even  here  there  is  a  reverse  influence  recognised.  For  the 
best  and  most  fruitful  teaching  of  art  is  based  upon  that  foundation 
of  liberal  culture  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  good  secondary 
schools  to  provide.  The  improvement  of  secondary  education  is 
considered,  therefore,  to  be  the  best  guarantee  to  secure  a  brilliant 
future  for  the  School  of  Art. 

In  the  same  way,  in  dealing  with  the  valuable  experimental  work 
of  the  joint  School  of  Commerce,  it  is  held  that  nothing  will  help 
it  more  than  an  improvement  in  secondary  education.  The 
foundations  upon  which  a  successful  system  of  higher  education 
can  alone  be  built  must  be  laid  in  the  secondary  schools.     Again, 
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the  same  factor  will  operate  in  the  direction  of  raising  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  girl  students  who  desire  training  in  domestic 
science,  and  their  subsequent  efficiency  as  teachers  of  domestic 
subjects. 

As  regards  evening  schools  and  classes  in  Liverpool,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  here  that  their  effective  energy  is  at  present 
exceedingly  low.  This  is  due,  firstly,  to  the  rudimentary  character 
of  the  instruction  and  to  the  lack  of  effective  grading  of  institutions ; 
secondly,  to  the  poor  attendance  of  many  students,  certain 
statistics  showing  that  the  average  attendance  of  boys  is  barely  50 
per  cent,  and  of  girls  over  61  per  cent.;  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
prevalent  habit  of  preparing  students  for  the  certificates  awarded 
by  various  examining  bodies.  The  remedies  suggested  for  this 
state  of  things  are — to  liberalise  and  humanise  the  curriculum  in 
evening  continuation  schools ;  to  prepare  definite  courses  of  work 
with  reasonable  options  and  a  proper  quantity  of  home  work  ;  and 
to  increase  the  fees  for  higher  instruction.  Respecting  the  great 
waste  now  occurring  in  connection  with  the  evening  school  system 
as  a  whole,  Professor  Sadler  declares  that  the  evil  is  too  serious  to 
be  left  to  take  its  course,  unchecked  by  the  action  of  the  State. 
Compulsory  attendance,  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls,  at  evening 
classes  in  suitable  subjects  on  two  nights  a  week  during  the  winter 
months  in  each  of  the  two  years  immediately  following  the  day 
school  course  seems  an  expedient  and  necessary  development  of  the 
educational  system. 

Suggestions  and  Recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of 
Secondary  Education. 

These  deal  with  individual  schools  and  institutions;  but  there 
are  many  of  importance  put  forward  which  would  have  a  general 
and  direct  bearing  upon  the  development  of  secondary  education 
in  any  large  centre  of  population. 

The  need  is  urged  for  insisting  upon  first-rate  quality  in  the 
instruction  and  training  to  be  provided.  A  comparatively  limited 
supply  of  thoroughly  good  secondary  education  easily  accessible 
is  best.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  is  the  wise  aim  in  the 
re-organisation  of  secondary  schools. 

Boys'  Schools. — The  curriculum  for  boys'  schools  should  be 
based,  in  the  main,  upon  the  humanities;  strong  features  should 
be  made  of  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  geography  and 
mathematics.  It  should  include  a  course  of  general  elementary 
science,  of  manual  instruction,  of  drawing  and  of  physical  exercises; 
and  French  and  Latin  should  be  taught  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
history,  literature  and  national  life  of  the  peoples  concerned.      The 
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size  of  the  classes  in  boys'  schools  should  be  small,  in  no  case 
exceeding  30  pupils,  in  many  subjects  a  maximum  of  25,  and  in  the 
higher  Forms  even  smaller.  The  salaries  of  assistant-masters 
should  not  commence  lower  than  ^"150  per  annum,  with  annual 
increments  of  ^*io  up  to  ^300.  It  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  to  give  both  men  and  women 
teachers  occasional  leave  of  absence  for  a  term,  to  enable  them  to 
see  other  schools  at  work,  and  so  to  keep  themselves  in  touch  with 
the  advance  of  educational  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
or  in  other  lands.  A  "  grace  term,"  after  five  years  of  service,  and 
a  longer  leave  of  absence  after  ten  years'  service,  would  enable  a 
teacher  to  widen  his  or  her  range  of  professional  experience,  or  to 
carry  out  some  piece  of  original  research.  In  order  to  make  the 
advantages  of  secondary  education  generally  available,  as  many  as 
one-fifth  of  the  places  in  a  school  might  be  held  by  free  scholars. 
Other  needs  essential  to  the  welfare  of  an  efficient  boys'  secondary 
school  are  a  school  library  and  collection  of  maps,  and  a  good 
playing  field. 

Girls'  Schools. — Improvements  for  girls'  secondary  education  , 
are  the  necessary  complement  of  those  made  for  boys'.  The  two 
must  advance  together.  If  either  fails  to  receive  its  due  attention 
and  encouragement,  the  other  falls  short  of  accomplishing  its 
full  work.  The  secondary  education  of  girls  must  have  no  less 
definiteness  of  purpose  than  that  of  boys,  and  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  will  best  prepare  them  for  the  various  callings  now 
open  to  them.  New  girls'  schools  should  be  established  in  the 
residential  districts  instead  of  centralising  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  town ;  they  should  be  in  open  neighbourhoods,  where  good 
playgrounds  can  be  attached  to  the  school  buildings.  The  size  of 
the  schools  should  be  limited,  excluding  junior  departments,  to  300 
girls.  The  curriculum  should  embrace,  besides  those  subjects 
applicable  to  boys'  and  girls'  schools  alike,  botany  and  the  laws  of 
health,  art,  vocal  music  and  household  economy.  In  this  case  it  is 
suggested  that  about  one-sixth  of  school  places  might  be  assigned 
to  non-fee  paying  scholarship  holders.  The  position  of  mistresses 
should  receive  careful  consideration.  The  minimum  initial  salary 
for  assistant-mistresses  should  be  ^"100  or  ^"110,  rising  annually, 
after  satisfactory  service,  to  ^"190  or  ^"200.  If  the  establishment 
of  a  new  girls'  public  school  should  cause  competition  with  an 
efficient  private  school,  it  is  suggested  that  the  principal  teacher  of 
the  latter  should  have  an  opportunity  of  joining  the  staff  of  the 
former. 

Higher    Elementary    Schools. — The  need  is  advocated  for 
strengthening  the  upper  departments  of  public  elementary  schools 
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in  the  interests  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  intended  to  leave  school 
at  1 5  years,  This  should  be  done  pari  passu  with  the  improvement 
of  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  essential  to  produce  the  best  work 
possible  from  both  types  of  schools,  not  to  curtail  either  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  other.  Each  type  of  school  is  needed. 
Once  get  the  two  kinds  of  school  so  equipped  as  that  each  may  do 
its  own  work  with  full  efficiency,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  has 
its  own  province. 

Scholarships. — It  is  pointed  out  that  the  successful  working  of 
a  scholarship  system  is  a  matter  of  growth.  Little  real  profit 
would  be  derived  from  starting  a  full-blown  scholarship  system  at 
short  notice.  To  work  up  gradually,  on  clearly-defined  principles, 
to  a  large  scheme,  itself  constantly  re-adjusted  to  the  complex 
facts  and  conditions  which  experience  brings  to  light,  is  likely  to 
prove  the  wiser  course.  In  the  matter  of  the  award  of  junior 
scholarships,  it  is  held  that  there  is  no  reason  for  confining  the 
tenure  of  more  than  a  small  proportion  to  particular  schools, 
freedom  of  choice  of  schools  being  given  to  other  scholars. 
Candidates  should  be  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  plan  of 
award  should  combine  the  advantages  of  nomination  and 
competition.  The  examination  would  be  both  written  and  oral, 
and  this  and  other  kindred  matters  should  be  under  the  control  of 
an  Examination  Board  of  twelve  members,  half  men  and  half 
women,  representing  equally  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools.  Senior  scholarships  should  be  awarded  on  the  school 
record  of  the  candidates  and  not  upon  the  results  of  examinations. 

A  Teachers'  Library  and  Institute. — It  might  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  education  of  all  grades  if  this  were  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Committee.  The  building 
might  contain  a  conference  room  and  several  smaller  committee 
rooms,  designed  for  the  convenience  of  the  meetings  of  various 
educational  societies,  and  well-adapted  for  the  holding  of  conferences 
upon  methods  of  teaching  and  similar  topics.  In  the  well-equipped 
library,  readers  could  consult  all  the  chief  educational  periodicals 
published  in  this  country,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  and 
could  see  copies  of  new  books  in  all  subjects,  and  other  publications 
bearing  upon  school  work.  There  might  also  be  kept  at  the 
institute  a  large  collection  of  the  best  wall  maps  and  of  other 
apparatus  for  geographical  teaching ;  portfolios  of  photographs 
and  engravings  specially  chosen  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  history, 
of  geography  and  of  literature;  and  a  collection  of  well-selected 
lantern  slides  for  use  in  the  illustration  of  lectures  or  of  lessons. 
Here,  too,  there  might  be  a  special  lending  library,  containing  (in 
some  cases  more  than  one  copy  of)  those  more  expensive  books  of 
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reference  which  a  teacher  often  needs  for  temporary  use  at  home 
in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  but  cannot  always  afford  to  buy.  All 
the  books  bearing  on  methods  of  modern  language  teaching  might 
be  accessible  here,  and  also  collections  of  the  best  modern  works  of 
physical  training,  manual  instruction  and  school  hygiene.  The 
library  should  contain  also,  for  reference,  the  chief  official 
publications  on  educational  subjects,  reports  of  Royal  Commissions, 
Government  regulations,  Codes,  etc.  In  charge  of  the  whole 
should  be  an  experienced  librarian,  keenly  interested  in  education 
and  anxious  to  make  the  institute  as  helpful  as  possible  to 
teachers  from  every  type  of  school.  Centrally  situated,  sufficiently 
commodious  and  kept,  in  all  its  departments,  well  up  to  date,  such 
an  institute  might  quickly  become  a  centre  for  the  educational  life  of 
the  city,  and  a  means  of  bringing  together,  in  pleasant  and  helpful 
intercourse,  many  who  are  at  present  unknown  to  one  another, 
though  all  engaged  in  one  common  work  for  the  good  of  the 
city.  The  institute  might  be  open,  free  of  charge,  and  at 
the  hours  most  convenient  to  those  engaged  in  school  work,  to 
teachers  in  all  recognised  schools  in  the  city,  whether  primary 
or  secondary,  public  or  private,  as  well  as  to  those  occupied  in 
other  branches  of  educational  work,  or  otherwise  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Of  the  other  recommendations  made 
by  Professor  Sadler,  there  are  three  which  demand  special 
attention. 

There  is  need  in  Liverpool  for  a  manual  training  school,  which 
would  take  boys  from  the  public  elementary  school  at  13  years  of 
age  and  keep  them  up  to  15  or  16.  It  should  be  specially  designed 
to  lead  up  to  the  engineering  trades,  and  should  give  a  well-graded 
preparatory  course  in  practical  handwork  combined  v/ith  a  scientific 
study  of  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  prospective 
occupations  of  the  pupils  :  but,  as  a  whole,  a  broad  educational 
course  should  be  adopted.  It  should  be  a  real  school  in  a  separate 
building,  with  a  corporate  life  of  its  own,  and  not  merely  an 
aggregate  of  separate  classes.  It  should  be  treated  purely  as  an 
experiment,  and  the  very  best  methods  of  teaching  and  organisation 
should  be  chosen,  after  careful  inquiry  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  organised  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  betterment  of  the  present  standard  of  geographical  teaching  in 
Liverpool  schools.  A  strong  interest  might  firstly  be  aroused  in 
the  subject  among  the  teachers  in  the  elementary,  secondary  and 
evening  schools  by  arranging  special  courses  for  them :  and, 
further,  illustrated  courses  might  well  be  encouraged  for  pupils  in 
the  evening  schools. 
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The  issue  of  an  official  educational  directory  is  also  advocated. 
By  it  the  educational  aim  of  any  recognised  school,  the 
qualifications  of  its  staff,  its  course  of  study  and  the  fees  charged 
for  its  instruction  can  be  ascertained.  It  would  give  a  clear  view 
of  local  educational  resources  and  organisation,  and  would  be  of 
practical  value  to  parents,  interesting  to  all  workers  in  education 
and  indirectly  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  educational  unity. 


(£)    PLYMOUTH.* 

A  report  upon  secondary  and  intermediate  education  has  recently 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Chandler  Cook,  Secretary  to  the  Plymouth 
Education  Committee.  It  was  referred,  in  December,  1904,  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Special  Committee.  The  prominent  features  of 
the  report,  as  well  as  those  considerations  of  general  importance, 
are  preserved  in  this  article  in  a  full  or  an  abridged  form. 

Statistics  of  the  Present  Condition  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  following  tabular  summary  gives  the  results  of  an  educational 
census  of  the  town  taken  by  the  Secretary  during  the  early  months 
of  1904 : — 

Total  Number  of  Pupils. 
Boys.  Girls. 

(a)  Council  Secondary  Schools  87     ......       97 

(£)  Proprietary  and  Private  Schools...       818     840 

(c)  Home  Tuition 25     48 

930     985 

Of  these  pupils,  there  are — (i)  234  boys  and  213  girls  over 
14  years  of  age,  (ii)  528  boys  and  603  girls  between  seven  and  14 
years,  and  (iii)  168  boys  and  169  girls  between  three  and  seven 
years ;  but  none  of  the  pupils  classified  under  (iii)  come  within 
category  (a). 

Thus,  there  are,  according  to  this  Return,  1,731  pupils — 843 
boys  and  888  girls — receiving  instruction  in  day  schools  and  at 
home,  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  school  system  under 
public  control. 

In  an  Appendix,  which  tabulates  information  received  in 
September,   1904,  from   the  61    proprietary  and  private   schools 

*  Plymouth  Education  Authority :  Report  on  Secondary  and  Intermediate 
Education,  November,  1904  (Plymouth:  Underhill  and  Company,  Frankfort 
Street). 
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in  Plymouth,  it  is  shown  that,  on  that  date,  the  number  of  pupils 
registered  was  as  follows : — 

Residents  in  Non- 
Plymouth.  Residents. 

Boarders 22       327      

Day  scholars 1*827       18       


i»849       345       

The  same  Appendix  shows  that  60  pupils  are  obtaining  their 
education  in  22  private  schools  outside  the  borough. 

The  Action  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

The  initial  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Council  to  ensure  the  utilisation 
of  all  efficient  secondary  schools  in  the  educational  provision  of  the 
area  is  then  discussed.  As  preliminary  to  inspection,  certain 
statistical  and  other  information  would  be  required  from  all 
schools.  This  should  elicit  details  as  to  management,  buildings, 
staff,  ages  of  pupils,  fees,  external  examinations  taken  by  pupils, 
relationship  with  other  local  schools,  general  aims  of  curriculum 
and  fitness  to  meet  local  needs.  The  inspection  itself  should  be 
thoroughly  comprehensive,  dealing  not  only  with  the  educational  side 
in  all  its  bearings — *.£.,  buildings  and  equipment,  teaching  staff, 
curriculum,  etc. — but  also  the  administrative  and  the  sanitary  sides. 
But  some  of  the  lower  grade  schools  might  be  examined  on  simpler 
lines.  For  the  purposes  of  the  inspection,  a  special  officer  might 
be  appointed,  who  might  not  only  report  upon  individual  schools 
but  upon  the  secondary  school  system  as  a  whole.  It  might  be 
advisable  to  give  the  schools,  if  they  desire  it,  some  option  as  to 
the  agency  of  inspection,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority. 

As  regards  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority  subsequently  to  inspection,  and  upon  its  results,  a  list  of 
recognised  proprietary  and  private  schools  should  be  published 
officially  and  periodically. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  publish  the  facts  as  to  the  schools 
which  have  not  sought,  or  have  sought  but  failed  to  obtain,  a 
place  on  the  recognised  list. 

It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  education  that  some  further 
connection  be  established  between  the  Local  Authority  and  the 
efficient  schools  as  soon  as  practicable.  This  may  be  effected  when 
some  mutual  want  requires  to  be  satisfied. 

With  the  view  of  bringing  the  schools  into  the  general  educational 
system,  the  Local  Authority  should,  in  the  words  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commissioners,   "encourage  and  facilitate,  so  far  as 
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"  this  can  be  done  by  stimulus  and  persuasion,  by  the  offer  of  aid, 
"  privileges  and  advice,  any  improvements  the  schools  may  be 
"  inclined  to  introduce." 

The  aids  and  privileges  which  might  be  given  under  proper 
conditions  include  the  following  : — (a)  use  of  laboratories,  cookery 
and  manual  instruction  centres;  (b)  loan  of  books,  maps, 
apparatus;  (c)  assistance  of  visiting  teachers  in  special  subjects; 
(d)  publication  of  school  as  efficient;  (e)  acceptance  of  school  as 
one  at  which  scholarships  may  be  tenable ;  (/)  admission  of  pupils 
to  compete  for  the  Local  Education  Authority's  scholarships. 
The  conditions  would,  of  course,  always  aim  at  some  minimum 
requirement  calculated  to  ensure  educational  efficiency. 

Centralisation  of  Work  at  the  Technical  School. 

The  concentration  at  the  technical  school  of  the  work  of  the  two 
sections  (senior  and  junior)  of  the  secondary  day  school  and  the 
pupil-teacher  centre,  now  conducted  at  three  distinct  centres,  is 
advocated.  The  curricula  could  be  better  correlated,  the  two 
sections  of  the  day  school  could  be  placed  under  one  head-master, 
and  there  would  be  an  organic  connection  between  the  institutions. 
The  provision  of  premises  specially  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institutions  is,  for  the  present,  set  aside  for  the  benefits  of 
immediate  amalgamation  which  may  be  realised  by  less  elaborate 
school  provision. 

The  technical  school,  recently  enlarged,  is  occupied  by  only  ioo 
students  during  the  day-time,  whereas  there  is  accommodation  for 
as  many  as  600  at  one  time.  If  the  concentration  of  work,  as 
suggested  above,  were  carried  out,  accommodation  for  about  170 
students  would  be  utilised  at  the  technical  school.  By  this  means 
also  the  Matriculation  candidates  (31)  at  the  pupil-teacher  centre 
could  obtain  more  advanced  teaching  in  practical  science.  The 
drawing  required  by  pupil-teachers  could  then  be  undertaken  by 
the  staff  of  the  school  of  art.  The  plap  would  thus  set  free  two 
school  departments,  which  would  be  available  for  other  purposes, 
and  commends  itself  on  grounds  of  present  efficiency  and  economy, 
without  involving  a  distinct  committal  as  to  future  policy. 

Commercial  Education. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  experts  is  that  students  may 
best  be  prepared  for  commercial  work  in  its  higher  branches  by  a 
course  of  specialised  training  in  either  day  or  evening  classes 
super-imposed  upon  a  four  years'  general  course  of  instruction  from 
twelve  to  16  years  of  age  in  a  secondary  school. 
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In  Plymouth,  the  arrangements  permit  of  this  in  one  direction, 
by  the  existence  of  secondary  day  schools  and  an  advanced 
commercial  evening  school.  There  has  been,  however,  only  an 
occasional  demand  from  students  of  16  years  of  age  and  upwards 
for  instruction  in  day  classes.  Probably  existing  arrangements, 
therefore,  will  be  found  to  satisfy  local  requirements  for  the  present. 
The  before-named  classes  in  the  secondary  day  school  provide  for 
students  who  can  continue  until  16  years  of  age,  but  the  majority 
who  enter  business  houses  and  offices  leave  school  before  that  time. 

To  meet  the  case  of  those  who  leave  at  14  years  or  thereabouts, 
commercial  work  has  been  undertaken  at  the  intermediate  (or 
higher  grade)  school  from  the  age  of  twelve  upon  a  curriculum  not 
specialised  but  having  a  strong  commercial  bias,  fitting  the  pupils 
as  far  as  possible  for  junior  positions.  It  is  proposed  to  continue 
this  instruction  in  a  combined  separate  department,  specially 
organised  as  a  commercial  day  school,  to  be  made  possible  by  the 
transference  of  the  secondary  school. 

The  pupils  who  thus  leave  the  intermediate  school  for 
employment  at  the  earlier  age  can  continue  their  education  on 
specialised  lines  at  the  advanced  commercial  evening  school. 
Pupils  who  pass  direct  to  employment  from  the  elementary  schools 
have  the  opportunity  of  instruction  in  commercial  subjects  in  the 
preparatory  evening  schools,  from  which,  in  due  course,  they  can 
be  transferred  to  the  advanced  commercial  evening  school.  Thus, 
provision  is  made  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  either  from  the  age  of 
twelve  or  14  years,  according  to  previous  attainments. 

If  employers  would  recognise  leaving  certificates  from  a 
secondary  school  as  essential  to  appointment — a  plan  strongly 
recommended — the  two  years*  education  beyond  the  compulsory 
age  would  have  to  be  secured,  and  that  probably  by  maintenance 
scholarships  granted  by  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

Evening  School  System. 

The  evening  schools  have  been  graded  into  three  sections  since 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  session  in  September,  1903,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  have  commented  favourably  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  scheme. 

The  corollary  of  the  graded  system  of  schools  is  the  correlation 
of  the  syllabuses  for  each  subject  of  instruction  throughout  the 
system.  This  is  provided  for  broadly  to  begin  with  by  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the  syllabuses  are 
being  more  exactly  correlated,  as  opportunity  offers,  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  and  improvements  under  this  heading  will  be 
made  as  the  work  proceeds. 
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Scholarships. 

The  Local  Education  Authority  have  provided  one  scholarship 
for  every  103  children  attending  elementary  schools.  The  net 
value  of  the  scholarships  awarded  is  ^"926  per  annum — all  junior 
scholarships  assisting  the  continuance  of  pupils  at  day  schools  up 
to  16  years  of  age,  providing  for  tuition  and  books,  and,  in  some 
cases,  supplemented  by  maintenance  payments. 

The  strengthening  of  this  scheme  of  junior  scholarships  (both  as 
regards  value  and  number)  is  considered  to  be  the  first  and  most 
important  task,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of  a  secondary 
school  course  for  those  entering  commercial  and  industrial  life,  and 
for  those  entering  the  teaching  profession.  Another  question  for 
decision  is  that  of  using  the  junior  scholarship  scheme  for  bringing 
efficient  private  schools  into  the  general  system. 

Intermediate  Education. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  need  for  and  the  aims  of 
intermediate  education  in  any  general  plan  for  education  in  a 
large  industrial  centre. 

So  far  as  Plymouth  is  concerned  preference  is  given  to  the 
retention  of  the  higher  grade  or  higher  elementary  school  rather 
than  to  the  transfer  of  the  present  intermediate  school  work  to  the 
elementary  schools.  The  record  of  eight  years*  work  of  the  central 
Upper  Standard  school  shows  that  the  school  has  given  a  steady 
supply  of  well -prepared  pupils  to  the  secondary  day  and  advanced 
evening  schools  and  also  for  employment  in  Government, 
commercial  and  industrial  service.  This  is  brought  out  clearly 
by  a  comparison  of  the  classification  of  the  various  classes  at  the 
higher  grade  school  with  those  at  a  typical  elementary  school. 


Class. 

Higher  Grade  School. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Class. 

Elementary  School. 

No.  of 

Standard 

Standard. 

Pupils. 

I 

Ex.  VII 

63 

54 

50 

55 
57 
35 
25 

I    .... 

2 

Ex.   VII 

6 

2 

VII 

IO 

3 

4 

5 

6 

,, 

VII 

VI 

36 
45 

V 

vi  

7 

V 

339 

97 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  a  need  in  the  public  school  system  for 
an  intermediate  stage  of  instruction  between  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 
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The  Aims  of  the  Intermediate  School. — The  demands  which 
have  determined  the  aims  of  the  school  and  controlled  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  work  are — preparation  for  (i)  entry  into  secondary 
schools ;  (2)  Dockyard  and  other  Service  examinations ;  (3) 
commercial  and  industrial  life. 

Two  classes  of  pupils  are  admitted,  viz.,  those  who  can  continue 
at  school  until  16  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  and  those  who  can 
continue  only  until  14.  The  pupils  of  the  first  class  are  prepared 
during  the  minimum  age  from  ten  to  twelve  years  for  a  four  years' 
course  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  extending  from  twelve 
to  16  years.  The  pupils  of  the  second  class  leave  for  employment 
at  about  the  age  of  14,  do  not  pass  into  the  secondary  school  at 
twelve,  but  remain  in  the  lower  schools  in  either  the  mathematical 
or  commercial  section,  according  to  particular  needs. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  boys  pass  into  the 
secondary  school  through  the  greater  demand  which  exists  for  girl 
pupil-teachers.  About  one-third  of  the  girls  in  the  lower  school 
are  under  preparation  for  secondary  school  work. 

The  demand  which  dominates  two-thirds  of  the  work  in  the 
boys'  department  is  preparation  for  the  apprenticeship  examination 
of  H.M.  Dockyard,  but  while  successful  boys  leave  the  intermediate 
school  at  14  years  of  age,  they  continue  their  education  under 
Admiralty  Regulations  in  the  Dockyard  School.  What  would 
otherwise  be  an  important  supply  to  the  secondary  school  system 
in  Plymouth  is  thus  cut  off. 

About  one-third  of  the  boys  and  one-sixth  of  the  girls,  other  than 
those  who  enter  the  secondary  school,  are,  at  the  minimum  age  of 
twelve  years,  being  specially-prepared  for  commercial  careers. 

Its  Relationship  to  other  Schools. — At  present  this  is 
mainly  with  the  Local  Education  Authority's  own  secondary 
school,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  is  facilitated  by  the 
provision  of  150  free  studentships. 

The  relationship  of  the  intermediate  school  with  the  elementary 
schools  is,  however,  of  first  importance,  but  present  arrangements 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  most  able  children  do  not 
always  find  their  way  to  the  intermediate  school,  one  of  the  causes 
being  that  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools,  who  know  the 
children  best,  have  no  voice  in  their  selection.  In  order  to  remedy 
this,  the  following  rules  for  the  admission  of  pupils  into  the 
intermediate  school  are  recommended  for  adoption : — 
.  (1)  That  the  number  of  vacant  places  be  announced  half-yearly, 
and  that  an  entrance  examination,  conducted  by  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  intermediate  school,  be  then  held,  consisting  partly 
of  written,    but   mainly  of  oral  work,   supplemented,  whenever 
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necessary,  by  reference  to  school  records  in  conference  with  the 
principal  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  concerned ;  (2)  that 
pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  be  allowed  to  compete  when  they 
are  recommended  by  their  head-teachers  as  able  to  take  advantage 
of  higher  instruction  ;  (3)  that  the  principal  teachers  of  the 
intermediate  school  be  given  the  right  to  revise  their  examination 
assessment  in  respect  to  any  pupil  within  three  months  after 
admission ;  (4)  that,  in  all  new  admissions,  preference  be  given  to 
the  children  of  parents  who  signify  their  intention  to  continue,  if 
possible,  the  education  of  their  children  in  secondary  schools ;  (5) 
chat  children  from  public  elementary  schools  shall  be  required  to 
attend  the  intermediate  school  for  at  least  twelve  months  before 
their  admission  into  secondary  schools. 
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III.— LOCAL  INQUIRIES  RESPECTING 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

(Continued  from  "  The  Record,"  October /December,  1904.) 


(£)  LEICESTERSHIRE.* 

Secondary  Schools  attended  by  County  Pupils. 

There  are  18  public  secondary  schools  utilised  for  the  purposes 
of  secondary  education  in  the  county ;  three  of  them  are  within 
the  county  borough  of  Leicester ;  eleven  are  boys'  schools,  three 
are  girls'  schools  and  four  are  mixed  schools.  In  addition,  there 
are  nine  private  and  proprietary  schools,  eight  of  which  are 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purposes  of 
Sections  3  (3)  and  4  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Regulations, 
and  seven  of  which  are  within  the  county  borough  of  Leicester. 
There  are  also  eleven  other  secondary  schools  in  neighbouring 
counties  utilised  by  county  pupils. 

Accommodation  in  existing  Public  Secondary  Schools  in  the 
Administrative  County. 

The  Education  Committee  is  primarily  concerned  with  14  only 
of  these  schools,  excluding  the  four  schools  in  Leicester.  The 
nominal  accommodation  provided  in  these  county  schools  may  be 
roughly  estimated  as  follows : — 

Class-room  Accommodation  (18  square  foot  basis)  1,454  pupils. 

Laboratory  „  271  places. 

Workshop  „  229  places. 

Boarding  „  349  pupils. 

These  and  other  particulars  are  set  out  in  more  detail  in  the 
tabulated  summary  printed  on  p.  64. 

The  Work  of  the  late  Technical  Education  Committee. 

The  Technical  Education  Committee  of  Leicestershire  was 
among  the  first  of  those  Committees  to  get  into  complete  touch 
with  the  secondary  schools ;  and  the  fact  that  of  the  14  schools  in 

*  Largely  extracted  from  a  report  on  the  provision  for  higher  education  in 
Leicestershire  presented  to  the  Higher  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council,  28th  May,  1904.  The  suggestions  in  the  report  are  being  carried  oot 
by  the  County  Education  Committee. 
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the  county,  four  are  classed  unler  Division  A  and  one  under 
Division  B,  and  that  all  the  rest,  with  the  quite  insignificant 
exceptions  of  Appleby  and  Wymondham,  earn  Government 
science  and  art  grants,  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  within  the 
sphere  of  that  Committee's  operations,  much  progress  has  been 
made,  and  very  considerable  public  funds  have  already  been 
expended  on  the  additional  fitting  and  staffing  of  the  schools. 
Schedules  of  the  grants  which  have  been  made  annually  by  the 
County  Council  to  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  grants  which 
have  been  annually  earned  by  these  schools  from  the  Board  of 
education,  are  given  in  the  report.  Considering  the  basis  on 
which  these  annual  Government  grants  are  calculated,  a  comparison 
of  such  grants  with  the  County  Council  grants  affords  some  criterion 
of  the  kind  of  educational  return  which  the  county  has  received 
from  each  school  and  from  the  schools  as  a  whole.  Thus,  taking  the 
eleven  years,  from  1892  to  1903,  during  which  County  Council  grants 
have  been  made,  a  total  of  ^"17,363  has  been  allocated  to  the 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Education  grants  have 
reached  a  total  of  ^"4,500  since  the  year  1897-8,  the  first  for  which 
figures  are  available.  Calculating  the  total  average  of  both  grants 
from  the  year  last-named  as  the  fair  basis  of  comparison,  it  appears 
that,  while  County  Council  grants  have  amounted  to  ^"1,962,  the 
Board  of  Education  grants  have  reached  ^764,  annually. 

Representation  on  the  Governing  Bodies  of  Schools. 

The  County  Council  appoint  representatives,  in  numbers  varying 
from  one  to  three,  on  the  Governing  Bodies  of  all  public  secondary 
schools,  and  on  the  Governing  Bodies  of  some  other  Educational 
Charities  which  do  not  at  present  support  secondary  schools — with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Osgathorpe  Grammar  School,  referred 
to  again  on  p.  60.  The  representatives  have  powers  equal  to  those 
possessed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Curriculum  of  Public  Secondary  Schools. 

Apart  from  the  teaching  of  science  and  art,  the  following  general 
features  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  are  of  interest : — (a)  Latin 
is  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the  schools  except  one ;  and  in 
two  of  the  girls'  grammar  schools,  where  it  is  only  taken  as  a 
44  special "  ;  at  one  school  it  is  an  alternative  subject ;  the  time 
devoted  to  Latin  varies  from  two  to  six  hours  in  the  week,  (b) 
Greek  is  taken  in  two  schools,  (c)  In  some  schools  not  more  than 
two  hours  in  each  week  are  given  to  French,  (d)  German  is 
taught  as  a  general  subject  only  at  one  boys'  school,  and  as  a 
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"  special "  subject  at  one  girls'  school,     (e)  Sloyd  (woodwork)  is 
taught  at  ten  schools.     (/)  Metal  work  is  taught  at  two  schools. 

Peripatetic  Instruction. — The  Committee  will  doubtless 
consider  how  far  the  work  of  the  schools  may  profitably  be 
supplemented  by  itinerant  lecturing  or  class-teaching  in  subjects 
which  require  the  occasional  intervention  of  a  specialist,  notably 
history  and  modern  languages.  Such  itinerant  work,  if  it  does  not 
unduly  interfere  with  discipline,  may  prove  a  useful  stimulus  to 
both  master  and  pupils.  If,  on  the  occasions  when  the  schools 
were  visited  by  special  lecturers,  the  general  public  were  also 
admitted,  the  services  of  members  of  the  extension  lecturing  staffs 
of  the  universities  might  be  secured. 

Number  of  Pupils  receiving  Secondary  Education. 

Children  who  are  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  who  are 
attending  secondary  schools  or  other  places  of  higher  education, 
public  and  private,  have  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  been 
considered  as  receiving  some  form  of  secondary  education.  The 
number  of  such  children  resident  in  the  administrative  county, 
and  attending  the  38  schools  included  in  the  numbers  given  on 
p.  54  is  745  (i.e.,  486  boys  and  259  girls).  There  is  no  complete 
record  of  pupils  boarding  in  public  secondary  schools  outside  the 
county. 

Taking  pupils  of  all  ages  the  figures  are  as  follow : — 473  boys 
and  276  girls  from  Leicestershire  attend  the  public  secondary 
schools  in  the  county ;  139  boys  and  55  girls  attend  the  schools  in 
Leicester;  51  boys  attend  schools  outside  the  county.  Of  these, 
469  boys  and  223  girls  are  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

The  proportion  of  secondary  scholars  in  Leicestershire,  including 
pupils  in  private  schools,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  at  least  3*3  per 
1,000  of  population.  The  total  number  of  county  pupils  of  all 
ages  in  secondary  schools  is  1,061,  being  at  the  rate  of  4*8  (at  least) 
per  1,000  of  population. 

Proposed  Census  of  the  Condition  of  the  Children  in  the 
Upper  Standards  of  Elementary  8chools,  and  of  their 
Future  Occupations. 

The  number  of  children  receiving  a  form  of  secondary  education, 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  elementary  school  children, 
is  small.  There  are  40,809  Leicestershire  children  on  the  registers 
of  public  elementary  schools.  An  inspection  of  the  age-tables  in 
the  returns  from  individual  schools  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  pupils  who  remain  at  school  until  at  least   16 
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years  of  age,  and  who  alone  receive  the  real  benefit  of  higher 
education,  is  still  smaller. 

The  remedy  which  immediately  suggests  itself  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  county  scholarships.  Such  a  remedy 
will  fail  if  suddenly  applied.  In  order  that  the  public  expenditure 
may  be  remunerative,  a  careful  census  must  be  taken  of  the 
children,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  who  are  likely  to  derive 
benefit  from  secondary  education.  The  conditions  of  life  in  urban 
and  rural  districts  differ  so  largely  that  the  provision  of 
scholarships  or  other  facilities  of  higher  education  in  any  given 
area  cannot  prudently  be  based  upon  any  theoretical  calculation  of 
the  proportion  that  the  children  in  elementary  schools  should  bear 
to  those  in  secondary  schools.  The  Committee  will  require 
specific  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the 
higher  Standards  of  elementary  schools,  their  future  occupations 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  at  present  prepared  for 
the  same. 

The  Development  of  Secondary  Schools. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made,  the  schools 
themselves  have  still  the  first  claim  upon  the  public  funds,  in  order 
that  the  advantages  offered  to  the  children  may  in  all  cases  be 
commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  that  are  frequently  made  by 
the  parents.  The  equipment  of  a  secondary  school  must  be  on  a 
similarly  liberal  scale  with  that  of  an  elementary  school ;  and  the 
salaries  offered  to  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  terms  on  which  they 
hold  office,  demand  consideration,  especially  in  view  of  the 
obligation  now  imposed  upon  secondary  teachers  to  produce 
evidence  of  definite  qualification  and  training  for  their  profession. 

Extensions  of  existing  secondary  schools  are  also  urgently 
needed,  if  the  schools  are  adequately  to  perform  the  work  which 
is  now  required  of  them. 

A  map,  accompanying  the  report,  usefully  illustrates  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  each  existing  public  secondary  school,  indicated  by 
an  empirical  circle,  of  which  the  radius  is  determined  by  the 
convenience  of  railway  and  other  communication.  This,  with  the 
statistical  information  given  elsewhere  of  the  districts  and  parishes 
served  by  the  schools,  shows  those  places  which  are  deficient  in 
provision  for  higher  education  and  where  there  is  any  possible 
overlapping  of  secondary  schools.  Further,  the  tabular  summary, 
printed  on  p.  64,  and  already  referred  to,  indicates  the  actual 
position  of  each  of  the  existing  public  secondary  schools. 

Two  districts  appear  immediately  as  urgently  needing  some 
increased  provision  for  secondary  education.      One  of  these,  the 
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large  and  populous  area  in  the  north-west,  is  at  present  served  by 
the  two  grammar  schools  at  Ashby-derla-Zouch — a  convenient 
educational  centre.  In  the  other  district,  Melton  Mowbray,  the 
matter  of  the  provision  of  secondary  education  is  suspended  only 
pending  a  public  inquiry  by  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

In  three  places,  Wymondham,  Appleby  Magna  and  Osgathorpe, 
there  are  secondary  schools  which  are  almost  or  quite  untenanted. 
Osgathorpe  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
in  1898;  Appleby  Magna  has  eight  pupils;  Wymondham  is 
moribund.  The  Wymondham  problem  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  problem  at  Melton  Mowbray;  Osgathorpe  connects  obviously 
with  the  provision  to  be  made  in  the  north-west.  Appleby  Magna* 
rests  in  stately  isolation,  invested  with  a  melancholy  grandeur. 

Public  Inquiries  and  School  Endowments. — The  public 
inquiries  in  the  above-named  places  will  turn  upon  school 
endowments  and  their  ultimate  disposition.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  demand  an  inquiry  into  all  cases  of  secondary  school 
endowments  apparently  diverted  to  elementary  school  purposes. 
Whether  such  an  inquiry  is  advisable,  and  whether  it  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  profitable,  is  open  to  consideration.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Education  Authorities 
possess  special  local  rating  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  remarked — (a)  that  the  recurring  irritation  of  an  annual  rate  is 
more  objectionable  than  any  temporary  irritation  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education,  if,  as  the  result  of 
a  local  inquiry,  they  divert  the  local  endowment  to  its  original 
purposes;  (b)  that  the  rating  powers  for  higher  education  are 
limited  to  twopence  (or  at  most  threepence)  in  the  pound,  whereas 
those  for  elementary  education  are  unlimited. 

Capital  Expenditure  and  Local  Rates. — Apart  from  special 
circumstances  which  may  arise  in  estimating  the  annual  grants  for 
secondary  schools,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  any  special  rate 
for  higher  education,  whether  levied  by  the  District  Authority 
under  Sec.  3  or  by  the  County  Authority  under  Sec.  18  (1)  (a), 
should  generally  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  capital  expenditure, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  should  be  aided  by 
proportionate  payments  from  the  Exchequer  Grant  and  general 
county  rate.  This  would  be  in  effect  to  provide  for  secondary  and 
technical  education  by  a  system  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the 
provision  of  elementary  education.  The  prudence  of  this  course  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  within  recent  years  the  maintenance  of 
places  of  higher  education  has  not  always  been  on  a  scale  with  the 
capital  expenditure. 

*  This  school  has  been  closed  since  this  report  was  issued. 
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The  System  of  Maintenance  Grants  to  Secondary 
Schools. — Now  that  the  Education  Committee  have  to  take 
cognisance  of  secondary  education  in  general,  it  appears  desirable 
that  the  system  of  paying  grants  in  aid  of  special  subjects  should 
be  discontinued,  on  account  of  the  complications  which  it  would 
introduce.  With  the  discontinuance  of  this  system,  there  would 
disappear  also  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Governors 
and  the  Education  Committee  in  the  disposal  of  grants,  and  the 
direct  payments  of  bills  for  apparatus  and  chemicals  through  the 
Education  Office.  This  allocation  to  special  items  of  school 
apparatus  has  frequently  caused  the  school  grants  to  be  exceeded 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  Now  that  the  scope  of  the 
Committee's  operations  is  enlarged  a  proportionate  overspending 
of  allowances  would  very  seriously  affect  the  estimates  for  the  year. 
In  the  past,  the  Committee  have  made  grants  (a)  towards  the 
salaries  of  art  and  science  teachers,  and  (b)  towards  fittings  and 
apparatus  required  for  the  teaching  of  science,  art  and  manual 
work  ;  and  have  also  (c)  provided  peripatetic  art  teachers  and 
manual  iustructors,  and  (d)  have  met  the  current  expenses  of  the 
teaching  of  art  and  manual  work. 

It  appears  inevitable  that  in  the  future  the  conditions  attached 
to  the  grants  should  be  of  a  general  character,  changing  only  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  needs  of  each  school.  After  the 
Committee  have  obtained  information  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
school  in  respect  of  staff,  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  have 
considered  the  opinion  of  the  Governors  thereon,  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  attach  to  the  annual  grant  all  necessary  conditions. 
Thus,  if  it  were  desirable  in  any  year  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages,  the  grant  would  be  estimated  accordingly ;  and, 
the  improvement  of  modern  language  teaching  being  a  condition 
attached  to  the  grant,  the  Governors  would  as  soon  as  possible 
carry  it  into  effect. 

Having  regard  to  the  utilisation  of  rating  powers  under  the 
Education  Act  [see  Sees.  2  (1),  3  and  18  (1)  (a)],  it  would  appear 
desirable  that  grants  to  secondary  schools  should  be  of  two 
kinds: — 

(1)  Ordinary  Grant. — It  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  equitable 
basis  for  estimating  the  amount  of  this  grant  can  be  discovered 
than  the  number  of  county  pupils  on  the  school  registers. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  making  a  similar  capitation  grant, 
vary  it  to  some  extent  according  to  endowment.  The  County 
Education  Committee  is,  however,  in  a  somewhat  different  position. 
It  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to  give  each 
area  the  full  benefit  of  its  secondary  endowment ;  just  as,  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  each  area  obtains  the  full  benefit  of  its 
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elementary  endowment  by  the  diversion  of  the  same  for  the  relief 
of  the  education  rate. 

Endowments  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  constant,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  "  ordinary  "  grant.  This  grant  should  vary  according 
to  the  "  grade  "  of  the  school  and  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given.  The  secondary  schools  will  not,  however,  need  any  elaborate 
system  of  grading.  For  the  purposes  of  this  grant  the  relative  age 
of  the  scholars  determines  at  once  the  grade  of  the  school.  If  two 
grades  of  capitation  grant  are  established — one  for  pupils  up  to 
and  including  the  age  of  13,  and  one  for  pupils  upwards  of  14  years 
of  age — no  further  grading  should  be  necessary. 

This  "  ordinary "  grant  will  include  the  cost  of  peripatetic 
teachers,  and  such  current  expenditure  as  has  hitherto  been  met 
in  various  ways  by  the  Technical  Education  Committee.  Judging 
from  the  estimates  already  submitted  for  the  year  1904-5  by  the 
Governing  Bodies  of  secondary  schools,  it  would  appear  that,  in 
the  case  of  schools  adequately  aided  by  the  Technical  Education 
Committee,  the  grants  are  approximately  at  the  annual  rate  of  £\ 
for  each  county  pupil  under  systematic  instruction.  A  summary 
gives  (a)  the  amount  of  "  ordinary  "  grant  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  £\  per  head  of  the  total  number  of  county  pupils  on  the  school 
rolls  on  23rd  February,  1904,  and  (b)  the  estimate  submitted  by 
the  Governing  Body,  together  with  the  proportion  of  the  salaries 
of  peripatetic  teachers  visiting  the  school. 

It  shows  that,  taking  the  schools  together  as  far  as  possible,  the 
total  of  (a)  would  aggregate  ^"2,136  and  of  (b)  ^"1,953. 

From  this  summary  it  would  seem,  then,  that  annual  capitation 
grants  at  the  rate  of  £1  10s.  for  county  pupils  up  to  and  including 
the  age  of  13,  and  £5  for  county  pupils  of  14  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  represent  approximately  the  present  expenditure  in  aid 
of  secondary  schools  under  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

(2)  Special  Grant. — A  disparity  will  probably  occur  in  some  cases 
between  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  Governing  Body  and  the 
amount  of  the  "  ordinary  "  grant,  whatever  be  the  rate  at  which 
that  grant  is  fixed  in  the  future.  A  district  may  be  poor  in 
endowment,  or,  owing  to  considerable  improvements  being  required 
in  the  curriculum,  or  to  the  necessity  of  liberating  part  of  the 
endowment  for  building  purposes,  the  requirements  of  the  school 
in  any  particular  year,  or  for  a  number  of  years,  may  be 
exceptional.  The  powers  of  rating  under  Sees.  3  and  18  (1)  (a)  of 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  seem  to  apply  to  such  exceptional  cases* 
While  the  exercise  of  these  powers  does  not  alter  the  broad  fact 
that  secondary  education  is  a  county  charge,  nevertheless,  when 
the  special  grant  required  by  any  school  is  abnormal,  the  Local 
Education  Authority  will  have  discretion  as  to  local  rating. 
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The  "  special "  grant  will  be  assessed  in  each  case  after 
consideration  of  any  special  aid  required  beyond  that  afforded 
by  the  "  ordinary  "  grant. 

Method  of  Distribution  and  Award  of  County  Scholarships. 

While  each  district  bears  its  due  proportion  of  the  special 
burden  (if  any)  of  higher  education,  the  special  necessities  of  each 
district  should  be  considered ;  and  particularly  in  the  distribution 
of  scholarships.  The  disadvantages  of  a  general  county  scholarship 
competition  are — (a)  the  encouragement  of  cramming  ;  (b)  the 
comparative  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  personal  report  upon  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  proposed  scholars,  and  the  consequent 
tendency  to  test  merely  by  examination  their  suitability  to  hold 
scholarships ;  (c)  the  injustice  that  may  be  inflicted  on  the  children 
of  districts  not  relatively  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  elementary 
education.  To  obviate  these  disadvantages  scholarships  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  "  close,"  and  proportional  to  the  special 
necessities,  and  consequently  to  the  special  contributions,  of  each 
district.  The  present  system  whereby  the  scholarships  are  closed 
only  to  urban  and  rural  districts  should  be  further  developed.  The 
more  complete  closing  of  the  scholarships  will  also  render  it 
possible,  in  making  the  awards,  to  attach  proper  importance  to  the 
general  report  from  schoolmasters  or  other  qualified  persons  on 
the  abilities  and  circumstances  of  the  proposed  scholars,  a  report 
so  much  more  valuable  than  any  examination  result. 

This  only  further  emphasises  the  necessity  of  holding  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
Standards  of  the  elementary  schools  (especially  in  rural  districts) 
before  taking  any  decisive  steps  towards  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  county  scholarships.  Such  an  inquiry  may 
incidentally  prove  the  means  of  rousing  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  due  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  to  secondary  education. 

The  Age  of  Admission  into  Secondary  Schools. — Of  one 
fact  both  parents  and  schoolmasters  must  be  fully  persuaded — that 
secondary  education  cannot  be  clumsily  grafted  upon  a  complete 
elementary  education.  A  boy  or  girl  cannot  with  any  advantage 
be  sent  for  one  year  only  to  a  secondary  school ;  even  two  years 
are  rarely  productive  of  any  real  benefit.  To  be  transferred  from 
an  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  13  may  be  two  years  too  late. 
The  choice  should  be  made  earlier.  Secondary  education  does  not 
begin  where  elementary  education  ends.  In  a  revision  of  the 
county  scheme  for  junior  scholarships,  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  scholars  at  the  age  of  eleven  (a  year  later  at  least  than  the  age 
generally  considered  prudent  by  Education  Authorities  abroad) 
should  have  careful  consideration. 
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(F)  WORCESTERSHIRE.* 

With  the  view  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  action  of  the  County 
Council  under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act,  a  valuable  report 
has  been  issued  by  the  Director  of  Education  (Dr.  S.  G.  Rawson) 
upon  the  whole  question  of  higher  education  in  Worcestershire. 
The  largest  and  most  important  portions  of  the  report  deal  with 
secondary  schools  and  matters  connected  therewith,  and  this 
article  embodies  in  an  abridged  form  the  chief  desiderata  presented. 
It  may  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  remainder  of  the  report  (which 
contains  useful  suggestions  upon  such  matters  as  agricultural, 
technical  and  university  education,  evening  continuation  schools, 
educational  endowments,  finance,  etc.)  in  a  later  article,  when 
many  of  the  recommendations  may  have  been  adopted,  the  report 
being  now  under  the  consideration  of  a  Special  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Education  Committee. 

The  Position  of  Higher  Education  in  the  County. 

Higher  education,  including  secondary  education,  differs  widely 
from  elementary  education  in  two  chief  characteristics : — (i)  it  is 
not  compulsory ;  (2)  hence,  as  a  corollary,  provision  will  have  to 
be  made  for  many  fewer  children.  But  the  cost  of  such  education 
increases  rapidly  both  directly,  because  the  education  is  higher, 
and  indirectly,  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  individuals  to  be 
taught.  It  is,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  that  all  centres 
of  higher  education  should  be  so  placed  that  they  will  serve  as 
large  an  area  as  possible ;  that  that  area  should  be  able  to  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  material ;  and  that  the  travelling  facilities 
for  reaching  such  centres  should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

In  this  county,  whilst  it  would  seem  possible  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  these  centres  east  of  a  curved  line  connecting 
Kidderminster  with  Evesham  by  way  of  Hartlebury,  Droitwich, 
Worcester  and  Pershore,  yet  west  of  that  line  only  Malvern  and 
Hanley  Castle  appear  to  fulfil  the  requirements  already  suggested. 
Of  the  county  boroughs,  which  nearly  always  contain  very 
valuable  provision  for  higher  education,  only  one,  that  of 
Worcester,  is  of  avail;  the  other,  Dudley,  is,  from  its  situation, 
more  nearly  associated  with  Staffordshire. 

•  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  upon  the  provision  and  promotion  of  higher  education  and  upon  the 
co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education  in  the  administrative  county  of  Worcester, 
issued  July,  1904. 
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As,  within  the  borders  of  the  county,  there  is  no  university,  no 
great  technical  institution,  no  day  training  college,  no  public 
secondary  schools  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  but  few  adequately  built,  equipped  and 
staffed  grammar  schools,  it  is  clear  that  very  much  will  have  to 
be  done  before  higher  education  can  be  said  to  be  even  in  existence 
in  the  county. 

Probable  Number  of  Children  entering  Secondary  Schools. 

The  importance  of  a  co-ordinated  system  of  education,  the 
higher  portion  of  which  shall  follow  and  link  up  with  the 
elementary,  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the 
242  elementary  schools  of  the  education  county  there  are  some 
40,779  children.  If  there  be  added  to  these  the  schools  and  chiHren  in 
the  autonomous  areas  under  Part  III.  of  the  Act,  i.e..,  Kidderminster, 
Oldbury,  King's  Norton  and  Northfield  with  38  schools  and 
1 6,5 1 3  children  in  average  attendance,  there  is  a  total  of  280 
schools  attended  by  57,292  children.  Assuming  that  14  per  cent, 
of  these  children  are  over  twelve  years  of  age — the  general  average 
for  the  country — then  there  are  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
administrative  county  8,020  children  over  twelve  years  of  age,  all 
eligible,  though  not  by  any  means  available,  for  attendance  at 
secondary  schools. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  estimate  even  approximately 
the  number  of  scholars  available  for  secondary  education. 
Excluding  the  county  boroughs  of  Worcester  and  Dudley,  the 
population  of  the  administrative  county  of  Worcester  is  about 
400,000.  Various  authorities  estimate  the  number  of  children  who 
are  likely  to  enter  a  secondary  school  within  somewhat  wide  limits. 
In  a  county  such  as  that  of  Worcester,  where  so  much  of  its 
industry  is  agricultural,  and  where  there  are  so  many  wide  areas 
but  sparsely  inhabited,  the  estimate  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  of  1894,  °f  an  average 
of  about  twelve  (seven  boys  and  five  girls)  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  is  considered  altogether  too  high.  The  figure  is  put  at 
the  very  outside  at  present  at  about  four  per  1,000,  or  a  total  for 
the  administrative  county  of  about  1,600  (400  X  4).  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  is  only  a  vague  generalisation 
and  that,  with  new  facilities  for  secondary  education,  this  number 
might  be,  and  very  possibly  would  be,  considerably  increased. 
But  much  will  have  to  be  done  before  this  number  can  be  at 
work,  i.e.,  schools  will  have  to  be  built  and  equipped,  staff 
provided,  etc. 
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Nature,  Cost,  etc.,  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Pupil-teacher 

Centres. 

Secondary  schools  must  have  suitable  sources  of  supply  and  be 
conveniently  situated.  Inasmuch  as  the  county  has  been  divided 
up  into  areas  for  elementary  education,  each  provided  with  a 
District  Education  Committee,  each  of  these  districts  is  considered 
in  the  report  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  suitability  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  secondary  school ;  reference  is  made  to  these 
considerations  on  p.  71.  The  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  in 
pupil-teacher  centres,  being  associated  with  the  question  of 
secondary  education,  is  also  considered  here. 

The  types  of  secondary  schools  recognised  by  the  Board 
of    Education  and  aided  by  their  grants  are  then  discussed. 

Cost. — As  regards  the  cost  of  a  secondary  school,  this  must  of 
necessity  vary  in  different  localities  and  on  the  special  features 
of  the  plans  adopted,  but  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  a  school 
from  about  100  to  200  scholars  would  probably  be  met  by  a  sum  of 
about  ^"30  to  £25  Per  bead.  It  has  been  calculated,  as  a  result 
of  many  investigations,  that  after  excluding  all  charges  for  rent  or 
interest  on  capital  for  buildings  and  also  provision  for  scholarships, 
that  the  gross  cost  of  maintaining  a  secondary  school  averages 
about  ^"10  per  head.  In  round  figures,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  each  secondary  scholar  and  pupil-teacher  will  cost  the  county, 
under  Part  II.  of  the  Act,  about  £3  10s.,  after  allowing  for 
grants  and  fees.  In  sufficiently  large  centres,  where  there  would 
be  a  reasonable  number  of  students,  it  might  be  possible  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  secondary  school  should  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  enabling  students  to  pursue  in  the  main  either  an 
advanced  scientific  or  literary  course. 

Fees. — An  important  point  to  determine  is  the  fee  to  be  paid  by 
the  student.  A  low  fee,  say,  of  £2  10s.  per  session,  will  act  as  an 
inducement  to  many  parents  to  send  their  children,  who  at  the 
present  time  keep  them  at  home.  Probably  a  low  fee  will  not  set 
up  competition  with  grammar  schools  because  the  aims  and  sources 
of  supply  of  the  schools  will  be  different.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fee 
of  £6  would  tend  to  bring  the  two  schools  into  direct  collision,  as 
each  would  be  catering  for  exactly  the  same  class. 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  solution  of  the  important  question 
of  the  provision  of  means  for  training  secondary  teachers  in 
methods  of  teaching  is  being  attempted  by  the  University  of 
Birmingham.  The  regulations  issued  are  very  simple  but  very 
direct. 

Co-education. — It  may  be  advisable  to  consider  briefly  the 
question  of  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls.     In  large  centres 
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of  population  it  may  be  possible  to  provide  separate  schools  for 
each  sex,  but,  except  in  such  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  from  the 
point  of  view  either  of  efficiency  or  of  economy  two  small  schools 
cannot  be  equal  to  one  large  one.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  teaching  the  two  sexes  together,  there  seems  to  he 
no  objection  to  the  proposal.  Under  the  supervision  of  a 
thoroughly  good  head-master,  with  at  least  one  woman  teacher  on  the 
permanent  staff  in  every  school  who  should  be  recognised  as 
superintendent  over  the  girls,  both  boys  and  girls  learn  to  look 
upon  each  other  as  good  comrades  and  not  as  potential  mates,  and 
such  a  view,  and  surely  a  most  valuable  one,  obtains  amongst  them 
until  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The  bluff  boy  and 
the  simpering  girl  are  both  wholesomely  benefited  by  their 
reciprocal  attrition. 

Buildings. — In  many  of  the  more  populous  districts  there  are 
buildings  used  in  the  evenings  for  technical  classes,  but  little,  if  at 
all,  in  the  day  time.  Usually  they  are  well  adapted  for  educational 
work,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrange  for  their  definite 
engagement  for  day  work.  Such  a  building  could  be  used  either 
as  a  secondary  school  or  as  a  pupil-teacher  centre,  or,  in  some 
cases,  as  a  combination  of  both.  Such  a  combination  would  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  recent  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Where  it  is  possible,  *.*.,  where  the  building  is  sufficiently  large, 
the  plan  would  be  effective,  but  at  present  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  if  the  half-time  pupil-teachers, 
«.*.,  above  16  years  of  age,  were  looked  upon  as  the  upper  portion 
of  the  secondary  school,  in  which  everybody  else  was  working  full 
time ;  either  the  one  class  or  the  other  would  seem  bound  to 
suffer.  If  separate  teachers  and  classes  were  provided,  then  the 
difficulty  would  disappear,  but  greater  expense  would  be  incurred. 

The  Place  of  Existing  Secondary  Schools. 

Grammar  Schools. — Wherever  existing  grammar  schools  are 
efficient  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  them  within  the 
scope  of  a  general  scheme  of  secondary  education.  If  they  are 
not,  or  are  unwilling  to  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency, 
they  should  not  be  recognised.  Those  schools  recognised  should 
at  least  conform  to  the  following  regulations : — approval  by  the 
County  Council  of  (a)  balance  sheet,  (b)  curriculum,  etc.,  and 
(c)  of  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  head-master  and  assistant- 
masters  ;  (d)  inspection ;  (e)  representatives  directly  appointed 
upon  the  Governing  Body  by  the  County  Council.  The  funds 
required  for  capital  purposes  for  some  schools  in  order  to  make 
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them  efficient  might  be  partly  provided  by  the  Governors  out  of 
endowments  and  partly  by  the  County  Council  by  exercising  their 
powers  under  Section  18  (i)  (a)  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

Private  Schools. — The  question  of  the  recognition  and 
utilisation  of  these  by  the  County  Council  is  fraught  with  much 
difficulty.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules  ;  each 
school  seeking  recognition  would  have  to  be  considered  per  se,  but 
regulations  (a),  (b)>  and  (d)t  as  for  public  schools,  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  apply.  The  question  of  the  employment  of  private 
schools,  though  probably  not  of  vital  importance  in  the  case  of 
boys,  becomes  of  very  real  moment  in  the  case  of  girls,  there  being 
but  few  first-rate  girls'  schools.  As  regards  the  supply  of  teachers, 
the  need  of  good  secondary  schools  for  girls  becomes  increasingly 
apparent.  It  is  impracticable  to  see  at  present  how  such  schools 
can  be  financed  by  the  County  Council,  but  possibly,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  scholarships  might  be  tenable  at  them,  or  the 
tuition  fees  paid  of  Council  scholars. 

Statistical,  etc.,  Return  of  Schools. — On  p.  72  is  printed  a 
digest  of  an  important  comparative  statement  appended  to  this 
report  respecting  the  grammar  and  public  secondary  schools,  as 
well  as  a  proportion  of  the  private  schools  in  the  county.  By 
means  of  this  the  relative  values  of  the  various  schools  are  made 
apparent. 

Linking  of  Elementary  Schools  to  Secondary  Schools. 

This  will  be  best  effected  by  a  system  of  scholarships  which 
should  commence  not  later  than  the  age  of  twelve.  By  that  time 
a  clever  child  will  have  reached  Standard  VI.  and  be  fully 
qualified  to  take  advantage  of  the  four  years'  course  which  must 
now  be  provided  by  the  secondary  school  or  grammar  school. 

Although  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  elementary  schools  shall 
be  linked  to  the  secondary  schools  by  a  system  of  scholarships,  it 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  carry  out  in  practice.  There  is  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  difference  between  the  average  town 
child  and  the  country  child.  If  two  standards  for  the  papers  are 
set,  or  two  systems  of  marking  upon  one  paper  adopted,  when  the 
two  typical  children  meet  at  the  secondary  school  there  is  a 
considerable  risk  that  either  the  one  child  waits  for  the  other  or 
that  the  second  is  pushed  forward  with  undue  speed. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide  the  number  of 
scholarships  which  should  be  offered  in  a  given  year  and  their 
individual  value.  As  regards  the  first  point,  it  can  be  considered 
(a)  from  the  outlook  of  the  total  number  of  schools,  or  (b)  of  the 
total  number  of  children,  or  (c)  from  the  number  and  size  of  the 
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group  of  elementary  schools  in  each  of  the  District  Education 
Committee  areas,  (a)  If  it  be  suggested  that  each  school  should 
receive  one  nomination,  or  perhaps  one  per  ioo  in  attendance,  then, 
for  example,  either  three  small  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  30  each,  would  receive  three,  whilst  a  school  of  100  would 
receive  one,  or  conversely  the  school  of  100  would  receive  one 
and  the  other  three  schools  none,  (b)  If  so  many  scholarships  be 
offered  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  children  in  attendance, 
then  one  per  100  would  cause  about  572  to  be  awarded  each  year 
(see  figures  on  p.  66),  and  of  these,  the  great  majority  would  be 
certainly  captured  by  the  larger,  i.e.,  town  schools,  (c)  If  the 
scholarships  were  offered  at  the  rate  of  so  many  to  a  given  area,  it 
might  be  impossible  to  fill  them  in  one  area  without  lowering  the 
standard,  whilst  another  area  might  be  anxious  and  quite  eligible 
to  have  more. 

In  all  competitions  and  awards  of  scholarships  (it  is  suggested 
that  a  start  be  made  with  50),  care  must  be  exercised  that  there  is 
a  real  demand  for  such  scholarships  and  that  they  are  not  merely 
awarded  and  given  away.  The  circumstances  of  each  candidate 
and  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  candidate  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  the  award  of  the  scholarship.  As  regards 
the  value  of  each  scholarship,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  that  of  16 
travelling  expenses  and  tuition  fees  should  be  paid,  and  in  addition, 
a  maintenance  grant  of  £1  in  the  first,  £2  in  the  second,  £\  in  the 
third  and  £8  in  the  fourth  year  should  be  given. 

There  would  still  be  considerable  difficulty  in  the  just 
apportionment  of  these  scholarship  awards,  especially  if  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts  turn  their 
attention  to  more  rural  subjects.  This  would  entail  special  papers, 
but  the  commingling  of  two  quite  distinct  sets  of  pupils,  or  perhaps 
even  of  three,  in  one  secondary  school  would  present  some 
awkward  problems  for  solution  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  two  sets 
from  the  elementary  schools,  there  would  be  applications  for 
permission  to  sit  for  the  scholarships  from  the  grammar  schools 
and  private  schools. 

The  question  of  the  provision  of  additional  scholarships  (including 
those  for  pupil-teachers)  tenable  at  secondary  schools  is  also 
discussed  in  another  part  of  the  report. 

District  Committees  and  Secondary  Schools. 

In  advocating  that  there  should  be  only  one  committee  in  a  given 
district  to  take  the  oversight  of  all  forms  of  education,  it  is  held 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  secondary  schools  about  to  be  built 
or  provided  or  utilised  by  the  Education  Committee  should  be 
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brought  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  District  Committees, 
whose  powers  are  in  no  case  executive,  but  only  advisory,  and, 
therefore,  certain  of  review.  These  Committees  could  watch 
closely  the  careers  of  promising  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools, 
with  a  view  to  send  them  on  to  the  secondary  school  in  their 
district,  and  of  scholarship  holders,  to  recommend  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  scholarships  in  the  various  groups,  to  report  upon 
the  strength  and  ability  of  the  teaching  staff,  to  discuss  the 
reasons  existing  for  any  falling  off  in  the  numbers  in  the  school 
or  in  the  grant,  and,  lastly,  to  arouse  that  local  zeal  and  interest 
in  education  reduction  which  are  of  such  signal  importance. 

Secondary  School  Areas. 

As  already  intimated  on  p.  67,  the  report  describes  in  detail 
the  existing  facilities  for  secondary  education  and  others  which  are 
required  in  the  educational  districts  of  the  county.  Of  these,  there 
are  i8j  including  the  three  autonomous  districts  of  Kidderminster, 
Oldbury,  and  King's  Norton  and  Northfield,  and  excluding  the 
county  town.  It  is  only  possible  to  briefly  summarise  here  the 
proposals  put  forward,  which  include  in  almost  every  instance 
provision  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers. 

Yardlev. — The  establishment  of  a  mixed  secondary  school  for 
150  scholars  and  a  pupil-teacher  centre  in  connection  with  the 
existing  local  institute,  either  by  building  a  new  school  or  by 
utilising  the  institute  for  both  purposes. 

Halesowen. — The  transference  of  the  grammar  school  to  the 
County  Council  and  its  conversion  into  a  secondary  school  for 
boys  and  girls ;  the  enlargement  of  the  technical  school  so  as  to 
afford  accommodation  for  the  pupil-teacher  centre. 

Stourbridge. — The  recognition  of  the  grammar  school  for  boys 
and  the  establishment  of  a  girls'  secondary  school  and  pupil- 
teacher  centre  at  the  technical  school. 

Kidderminster. — The  formation  of  a  joint  scheme  between 
the  county  and  the  borough  for  the  delimitation  of  the  work  of 
local  institutions,  i.c,  grammar,  girls'  high  and  science  and  art 
schools ;  and,  further,  the  establishment  of  a  new  secondary 
school  for  girls. 

Bromsgrove,  Droitwich,  King's  Norton  and  Northfield, 
Oldbury  and  Redditch.  —  The  establishment  of  secondary 
schools  and  pupil-teacher  centres  in  connection  with  the  technical 
and  science  and  art  schools  at  each  of  these  places. 

Evesham  and  Malvern. — The  conversion  of  the  local  grammar 
schools  into  dual  secondary  schools,  with  pupil-teacher  centres 
attached. 
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The  County  Borough  of  Worcester. — Suggestions  for  Joint 
Arrangements. — Worcester  is  its  own  authority  for  all  forms  of 
education,  and  is  well  provided  with  admirable  schools  both  for 
hoys  and  girls,  of  which  there  are  four — the  King's  School  and  the 
Grammar  School  for  Boys,  the  High  School  for  Girls  and  the 
Victoria  Institute,  which  is  a  mixed  school ;  efficient  instruction  at 
varying  fees  is  given  in  all  of  these.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  authority  of 
each  school,  they  will  serve  for  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the 
administrative  county  surrounding  Worcester.  But  to  send 
scholarship  holders  to  these  schools,  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
county,  will  entail  a  heavy  cost  for  fees.  So  long  as  the  fees  do 
not  exceed  about  £$  ios.  it  is  as  cheap  and  probably  more  con- 
venient to  send  them  to  the  good  schools  now  existing.  In  all 
cases  where  monetary  assistance  in  any  form  is  given,  direct 
representatives  of  the  County  Council  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Governing  Body,  perhaps  in  the  proportion  of  one  nominee  for 
each  £100  provided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  full  and  final  completion  of  the 
training  for  teachers  is  a  matter  upon  which  a  union  of  county  and 
city  would  be  most  effective.  It  is  a  question  which  concerns 
most  nearly  the  whole  elementary  education  of  the  geographical 
county,  and,  therefore,  touches  with  equal  impartiality  both  county 
and  city.  It  would  appear  that  upon  this  matter  a  conference 
between  the  two  Authorities  should  be  arranged. 
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IV.— THE   ORGANISATION   OF  INDIVIDUAL 
SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

(Continued  from  "  The  Record  "  July  / September,  1904.) 


(T)  BORDEN    SCHOOL,    SITTINGBOURNE. 

By  J.  \V.  Thurnham,  M.A.,  Head-master. 

Early  History. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  there  were 
many  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  old  school  foundations, 
which  had  gradually  degenerated  through  the  lapse  of  time,  were 
quite  resuscitated  by  the  action  of  County  Councils.  Borden 
School  represents  another  instance  of  this  kind  of  work,  which  has 
already  been  of  such  great  benefit  to  secondary  education  in 
England,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts. 

To  find  the  source  of  the  establishment  of  this  school  one 
must  go  back  to  the  year  1704.  In  that  year  there  died  one 
Edward  Barrow,  who  left  by  his  will  lands  and  tenemeats  for  the 
widows  and  poor  farmers  of  Borden.  As  time  went  on  many 
persons  were  attracted  to  the  village  in  order  to  benefit  by  the 
charity.  The  value  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  decided  to  found  a  school  for  the  benefit 
of  the  neighbourhood.  A  site  was  chosen  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Borden,  situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Kent.  A  school  building,  which  was  known  from  the  name  of 
the  founder  as  "  The  Barrow  Schools,"  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  ,£"13,000,  to  accommodate  100  boys.  Prosperity  followed  the 
work  at  first,  but,  like  very  many  other  rural  grammar  schools,  the 
school  had  its  vicissitudes.  The  condition  of  things  got  so  low 
that  at  one  time  the  number  of  boys  in  attendance  was  under  20. 

Recent  Developments. 

However,  soon  after  the  advent  of  the  educational  work  of 
County  Councils  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  the  school 
took  a  new  lease  of  life.  This  was  coincident  with  the  coming  of 
the  present  Head-master,  Mr.  J.  \Y.  Thurnham,  M.A.,  of  Downing 
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College,  Cambridge,  who  had  previously  been  mathematical  and 
applied  science  master  at  King's  Lynn  Grammar  School.  He 
brought  with  him,  in  1893,  4°  or  5°  boarders,  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  what  has  since  proved  to  be  an  important  educational 
centre.  In  fact,  Borden  School  is  now  the  largest  public  secondary 
school  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  there  are  as  many  boys  on  the 
roll  as  can  be  accommodated  conveniently.  The  school  has  only 
seen  two  head-masters.  Since  the  year  1893  tne  development  of 
the  school  has  been  assured  by  the  recognition  of  the  public 
education  authorities.  In  November,  1898,  the  present  commodious 
science  buildings  were  erected  with  the  aid  of  the  Kent  County 
Council.  These  buildings  consist  of  a  chemical  laboratory, 
accommodating  16  students,  and  a  capacious  physical  laboratory. 
They  involved  an  outlay  of  ^"700,  including  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  apparatus.  As  the  natural  outcome  of  these  valuable  additions 
to  the  school,  grants  were  obtained  in  1899  f°r  certain  subjects 
from  the  Board  of  Education.  During  the  next  year  the  school 
was  converted  into  a  school  of  science.  For  a  number  of 
years  an  annual  grant  of  ^"100  has  been  received  from  the 
Kent  County  Council  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  science 
teaching. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  revised  scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  contained  a  clause  that  the  school  endowment 
might  give  educational  facilities  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  This 
proposition  has,  however,  not  been  adopted ;  and  now  that  a 
county  school  for  girls  has  been  recently  established  at  Sittingbourne 
by  the  Kent  Education  Committee,  and  is  already  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  the  needs  of  the  district  are  likely  to  be  fully  met  in 
this  respect. 

The  Present  Condition  of  the  School. 

General  Organisation. — The  staff  of  the  school  consists  of  the 
head-master,  five  resident  assistant-masters,  with  other  visiting 
masters  for  music,  gymnastics  and  drill.  The  tuition  fee  is  £8  per 
year,  and  an  entrance  fee  is  imposed  of  £1,  The  age  of  entrance  is 
usually  eight  years,  and  the  leaving  age  18  years.  In  cases  where 
these  ages  are  most  closely  adhered  to,  the  school  ideal  is,  of  course, 
more  easily  reached.  But  there  are,  unfortunately,  a  number  of 
pupils,  as  is  doubtless  the  case  with  many  grammar  schools,  who 
come  to  the  school  to  be  "  finished  off,"  often  in  the  space  of  one  or 
two  years.  Such  scholars  as  these  are  serious  ones  to  consider, 
not  only  from  the  educational  but  also  from  the  financial  point  of 
view,  from  the  fact  that  their  school  fees  do  not  cover  the  cost  of 
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educating  them.  There  is  thus  a  temptation  to  turn  them  into  the 
school  of  science,  where  they  could  earn  grants  on  behalf  of  the 
school. 

The  school  is  recognised  as  a  place  of  tenure  for  the  Kent 
county  scholarships,  and  there  are  eight  county  scholars  in 
attendance.  The  school  also  comes  under  the  Kent  Education 
Committee's  new  scheme  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers,  which 
aims  at  the  formation  of  all  the  pupil-teacher  centres  of  the  county 
at  secondary  schools  or  departments  of  secondary  schools.  There 
are  at  present  four  pupil-teachers  in  attendance  who  are  to  spend 
during  the  year  two  continuous  terms  at  the  school  and  one 
away. 

As  regards  school  discipline,  the  imposition  of  corporal 
punishment  is  a  very  rare  thing,  the  head-master  considering  that 
more  is  done  by  precept  and  example  than  by  the  more  extreme 
measure.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  military  training,  to 
which  reference  is  made  later,  has  an  excellent  effect  upon 
school  discipline  generally.  A  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  the 
social  side  of  school  life  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  each  boarder 
possesses  a  separate  bedroom.  The  school  contains  altogether 
100  rooms. 

Curriculum. — The  school  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools,  the  former  consisting  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  VI.,  Upper 
and  Lower  V.,  the  latter  of  the  Fourth,  Third  and  Second  Forms. 
Science  is  taught  in  all  forms  above  the  third.  All  boys  go 
through  the  regular  science  course  as  laid  down  by  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  branch  of  instruction  is 
commenced  very  early  in  the  school  curriculum,  a  fact  which  is 
based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earlier  science  instruction 
is  commenced  the  greater  is  the  aptitude  developed  for  inductive 
reasoning.  All  the  science  work  is  under  the  charge  of  the  second 
master,  Mr.  G.  A.  H.  Mence,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.  As  most  of  the  pupils 
leaving  go  in  for  engineering  and  similar  professions,  classics  are 
not  made  a  strong  point  in  the  curriculum.  Much  attention  is, 
however,  given  to  modern  languages  and  mathematics.  The  former 
are  taught  by  Dr.  Snee,  a  master  trained  by  long  residence  abroad. 
The  conversational  method  of  teaching  is  followed,  and  this  has 
raised  the  work  to  a  high  standard.  Until  quite  recently  German 
was  taken  as  an  optional  subject  to  Latin,  but  lately  it  has  been 
made  a  class  subject.  As  regards  the  curriculum  generally,  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  is  difficult,  and  probably  unwise,  to  determine  a 
rigid  one  for  all  time.  While  admitting  certain  guiding  principles, 
it  is  doubtless  very  beneficial  to  give  scope  for  varying  the 
curriculum  to  a  certain  degree  in  accord  with  the  special  powers  of 
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the  teaching  staff,  and  even  with  the  distinctive  needs  of  the  pupils. 
This,  of  course,  involves  a  real  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education,  but  the  results  accruing  from  an  effort  of  the  kind  may 
be  brilliant. 

The  Engineering  Branch. — This  is  now  an  important  feature 
of  the  school's  work,  though  it  sprang  from  small  things. 
Commencing  as  the  individual  work  of  the  head-master,  practical 
instruction  in  various  branches  of  engineering  was  first  of  all  taken 
up  outside  school  hours.  It  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pullen,  an 
experienced  engineer.  There  is  a  workshop  on  the  school  premises 
fitted  with  an  Otto  gas  engine,  dynamo,  forge,  drilling  machines 
and  lathes.  These  instruments  form  most  excellent  object-lessons, 
as  well  as  the  plant  for  generating  electric  light,  for  which  the 
pupils  are  responsible  The  practical  work  in  engineering  is 
supplemented  by  a  class  in  machine  drawing,  which  subject  is 
generally  taken  in  school  hours  in  place  of  Latin.  In  addition  to 
the  metal  workshop  there  is  one  for  woodwork,  which  was  erected 
by  the  boys  themselves. 

The  system  thus  adopted,  though  it  can  only  be  considered  yet 
as  an  outside  branch  of  school  work,  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably  with  boys  who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  engineering  as 
a  profession.  Apart  from  such  an  opportunity  as  exists  in  the 
branch  for  developing  a  natural  bent,  a  boy  would  start  out  in  life 
with  no  special  preparation  or  grounding.  For  it  is  often  the  case 
that  a  boy,  upon  leaving  school,  without  any  previous  special 
instruction,  is  entered  as  an  apprentice  with  some  large  firm  of 
engineers,  but  after  he  has  been  with  them  some  few  months,  the 
novelty  wearing  off  and  with  no  real  aptitude  for  his  work,  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  progress  towards  earning  his  livelihood.  By 
the  plan  in  vogue  at  Borden  a  boy  has  time  during  his  school  days 
to  discover  whether  he*  is  fitted  to  be  an  engineer  or  not.  If  the 
decision  is  negative,  his  own  time  and  energy  and  his  father's 
money  is  saved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  determination  to 
follow  engineering,  he  commences  his  apprenticeship  after  his 
training  at  Borden  with  a  great  advantage  over  any  other  boy  who 
has  had  no  previous  instruction. 

That  substantial  practical  results  of  the  training  received  in  the 
Engineering  Branch  of  the  school  are  ultimately  seen  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  boys  take  up  engineering  as  a  profession. 
Many  have  secured  important  and  influential  posts,  such  as  those 
of  mining  engineers  at  home  and  abroad,  after  proceeding  from  the 
school  to  institutions  like  Finsbury  Technical  College  and  the  City 
Guilds  Central  Technical  College  and  taking  higher  courses  of 
instruction  there. 
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School  Games,  Military  Training. — Everything  is  done  by  the 
masters  to  induce  the  boys  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  school 
games,  though  such  are  not  compulsory.  A  valuable  means  of 
developing  habits  of  discipline  and  order  in  the  boys  has  been  the 
formation,  in  1903.  of  a  Cadet  Corps  in  connection  with  the 
4th  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment.  From 
its  very  commencement  this  has  proved  a  great  success  under  the 
management  of  Captain  Maynard.  Company  drill  is  held  twice  a 
week,  half  the  time  being  taken  from  school  hours  and  half  from 
the  boys'  own  time.  An  instructor  attached  to  the  battalion  at 
Chatham  drills  the  cadets.  On  the  occasions  when  the  boys  have 
turned  out  with  the  rest  of  the  battalion  they  have  always  been 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  smartness  and  efficiency. 
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V,— DIRECTORS  AND  SECRETARIES  FOR 
EDUCATION  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS 
IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 


LIST  OF  APPOINTMENTS  UNDER  THE  EDUCATION 
ACTS,  IQ02  and  1903.! 

[Those   marked  with  an  asterisk   (thus  *)   are    members  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education.] 


I.— ADMINISTRATIVE    COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire  Director:    Mr.    Frank    Spooner,   Shire   Hall, 

Bedford.* 
Assistant  Director:    Mr.  W.  W.  Finny,  M.A., 
ditto. 

Berkshire  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  C.   F.  Anderson,   30,  The 

Forbury,  Reading.* 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  A.  J.  Shirley,  30,  The 

Forbury,  Reading. 
Clerk  and  Legal  Adviser:  Mr.  J.T.  Morland,  M.A., 
Clerk  to  County  Council. 

Breconshire Clerk     to     Committee:     Mr.     George    Tudor, 

Education  Offices,  County  Hall,  Brecon. 
Buckinghamshire. .Secretary:    Mr.    C.    G.    Watkins,    Education 
Office,  Aylesbury.* 
Assistant    Secretary :     Mr.    W.    A.    Hutchins, 
Education  Office,  Aylesbury. 
Cambridgeshire  ...Secretary :  Mr.  Austin    Keen,  Cambridge  and 
County  Education  Offices,  Sidney  Street, 
Cambridge.* 
Assistant  Secretary :    Mr.    Frank    Birkenshaw, 
Cambridge  and  County  Education  Offices, 
Sidney  Street,  Cambridge. 

Cardiganshire Director  of  Education  :  Mr.  Jenkin  James,  M.A., 

Cambrian  Chambers,  Aberystwyth. 
Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  ditto. 
Carmarthenshire.. Clerk    to    Committee  :     Mr.    J.   W.    Nicholas, 
County  Offices,  Carmarthen. 

f  Se2  remarks  in  the  Editorial  Notes. 
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Carnarvonshire  ...Secretary  :     Mr.     Evan    R.    Davies,    County 
Education  Offices,  Carnarvon.* 

Cheshire  Director:  Mr.  R.   P.   Ward,  County  Offices, 

Chester.* 
Assistant  Director:    Mr.  J.   H.  Hov/itt,  M.A., 
County  Offices,  Chester. 

Cornwall Secretary  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  John  Gill, 

Gwealhellis,  Helston.* 
Secretary     for      Elementary     Education  :      Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Pascoe,  Education   Offices, 
Truro. 

Cumberland Director:  Mr.   C.  Courtenay  Hodgson,  M.A., 

The  Courts,  Carlisle.* 
Assistant    Secretary    and    Inspector    for    Higher 

Education  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Slater,  ditto. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Inspector  for  Elementary 
Education  :  Mr.  Wm.  Elliot,  M.A.,  ditto. 

Denbighshire Director:    Mr.    J.   C.  Davies,   M.A.,   County 

Education  Offices,  Ruthin.* 

Derbyshire  Director:  Mr.  Evan  W.  Small,   M.A.,  B.Sc, 

County  Offices,  Derby.* 
Assistant    Secretary  for    Elementary   Education  : 
Mr.  A.  L.  Jenkyn  Brown,  B.A.,  County 
Offices,  Derby. 

Devon     Secretary:    Mr.  J.   F.  Young,    M.A.,   County 

Education  Offices,  50,  Queen  Street, 
Exeter.* 
Inspector  for  Secondary  Education :  Mr.  R.  E. 
Moyle,  M.A.,  County  Education  Offices, 
50,  Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Inspector  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  H. 
Beardsley,  County  Education  Offices, 
50,  Queen  Street,  Exeter. 

Dorset  Secretary:  Mr.  B.  R.  Swift,  County  Education 

Office,  Dorchester.* 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Donald,  County 
Education  Office,  Dorchester. 

Durham Educational    Adviser:     Mr.    Frank    Newman, 

M.A.,   Ph.D.,    Education    Offices,   Shire 
Hall,   Durham.* 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education :    Mr.  J.  A.   L. 

Robson,  ditto.* 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :    Mr.  A.  J. 
Dawson,  ditto. 
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Essex Secretary:  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholas,  M.A.,  County 

Offices,  Chelmsford.5" 
Assistant  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  E.  H.  Finch. 
Assistant  for  Elementary  Education  :    Mr.  A.  S. 
Elford,  B.A.,  F.C  S. 

Flint Director:  Mr.  J.  Bevan  Evans,  M.A.,  County 

Offices,  Mold.* 
Clerk  to  Committee :   Mr.   F.  Llewellyn   Jones, 
ditto. 
Glamorganshire  ...Director :     Dr.    John    James,     M.A.,    B.Sc, 
Education  Department,  Westgate  Street, 
Cardiff.* 
Organising      Agent  :       Mr.      Walter      Hogg, 
Education  Department,  Westgate  Street, 
Cardiff. 
Gloucestershire.  .Director:     Mr.     H.    W.    Household,     M.A., 
County  Education  Office,  College  Court, 
Gloucester.* 

Hampshire    Director:   Mr.  D.  T.  Cowan,  Education  Office, 

The  Castle,  Winchester.* 
Assistant    for    Higher    Education:    Mr.    R.   E. 
Christie,    M.A..   Education    Office,    The 
Castle,  Winchester. 
Assistant  for  Elementary  Education  :   Mr.  A.  C. 
Boyde,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,   Education   Office, 
The  Castle,  Winchester. 
Herefordshire    ...Secretary:    Mr.  John    Wiltshire,   Shire   Hall, 
Hereford.* 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  A.  E.  Ikin,  B.Sc,  ditto. 
Clerk  to  Committee :    Mr.   Edmund   Goldsack, 
ditto. 

Hertfordshire Education  Officer :  Mr.  A.  R.  S.  Hallidie,  Clerk's 

of  the  Peace  Office,  Hertford.* 
Clerk  to    Committee:    Mr.    C.   E.    Longmore, 

Clerk  to  County  Council. 
Secretary  for  West  Herts.,  for  Agriculture  and  for 
Higher    Education  :     Mr.     Albert     Dean, 
Eastfield,  St.  Albans.* 
Huntingdonshire  .Secretary :    Mr.    S.    G.    Cook,    M.A.,    B.Sc, 
36,  High  Street,  Huntingdon.* 

Isli:  of  Ely Organising     Secretary:     Mr.     J.     H.     Haigh, 

Education  Office.  18,  Lower  Hill  Street, 
Wisbech.*  * 
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Isles  of  Scilly  ...Secretary:    Mr.   E.  N.  V.    Moyle,   Education 

Offices,  St.  Mary's. 
Isle  of  Wight  ...Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  F.  G.  Flux,  County 
Education  Offices,  Technical  Institute, 
Newport  (I.  of  W.). 
Organising  Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr. 
John  D.  Custance,  20,  Holyrood  Street, 
Newport  (I.  of  W.). 

Kent  Secretary:    Mr.  Francis  W.  Crook,  B.A.,  44, 

Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C* 
Principal  Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  Cholmondeley 

Harrison,  M.A.,  44,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 
Second  Assistant    Secretary:    Mr.    W.    T.    H. 

Walsh,  B.A.,  44,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

Inspector    of  Higher    Education :     Mr.     E.     G. 

Davies,  M.A.,  44,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

Lancashire   Director:  Dr.  H.  Lloyd  Snape,  County  Offices, 

Preston.* 
Secretary    for    Higher    Education  :     Mr.    Wm. 

Wilson,  M.A.,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr.  E. 

Smith,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  A.  H. 

Bott,  M.A.,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Director  of  Agricultural  Education:    Mr.   John 
Bayne,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Leicestershire   ...Director:     Mr.    W.    A.    Brockington,    M.A., 
33,  Bowling  Green  Street,  Leicester.* 
Secretary  :  Mr.  A.  J.  Baker,  33,  Bowling  Green 
Street,  Leicester.* 

Lincolnshire    Secretary :  Mr.  A.  A.  Crabtree,  Sessions  House, 

.  (Holland)  Spalding. 

Lincolnshire    Secretary:      Mr.      Hudson      Donaldson,     64, 

(Kesteven)  London  Road,  Grantham.* 

Lincolnshire  Secretary:  Mr.  S.  Maudson  Grant,  286,  High 

(Lindsey)  Street,  Lincoln.* 

London Educational  Adviser:  Dr.  Wm.  Garnett,  M.A., 

London      County      Council      Education 
Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. * 
Assistant  Educational  Adviser :    Dr.    Frederick 

Rose,  ditto. 
Executive  Officer :    Mr.    Robert    Blair,    M.A., 
B.Sc,  ditto. 
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London  (con.) Assistant  Executive  Officer:  Mr.  B.M.Allen,  M.A., 

ditto. 
Chief  Inspector :   Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,   M.A., 

ditto. 
Chief  Clerk  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Mordaunt,  ditto. 
Principal  Assistant  Clerk  :  Mr.  H.  M.  Cox,  ditto. 
Merionethshire  ...Secretary:    Mr.    H.  Haydn  Jones,   Education 

Offices,  Towyn,  R.S.O. 
Montgomeryshire  .Clerk  to   Committee  :    Mr.    Llewellyn    Philips, 

County  Education  Offices,  Newtown. 
Middlesex Secretary:    Mr.      B.      S.      Gott,     Guildhall, 

Westminster,  S.W.* 
Assistant  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  A.  I.  Bird, 

Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Assistant   for   Elementary    Education :     Mr.     F. 

Roberts,  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Monmouthshire  ...Director  of Elementary  Education:  Mr.  J.  W.Hall, 

B.A.,  County  Offices,  Newport  (Mon.). 
Director  of  Technical  Instruction  :    Mr.    A.    B. 

Badger,  ditto." 
Organising    Agent  for    Agricultural   Education : 

Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  ditto. 
Secretary  and  Legal  Adviser :  Mr.  C.  Dauncey, 

ditto. 
Norfolk Secretary:    Mr.   W.   V.  Bushell,  57,  London 

Street,  Norwich.* 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr.  E.  Pillow, 

57,  London  Street,  Norwich.* 
Inspector  for  Elementary  Education :    Mr.  T.  A. 

Cox,  ditto. 
Northamptonshire  Secretary :    Mr.  J.  L.  Holland,  B.A.,  County 

Hall,  Northampton.* 
Assistant  Secretary :    Mr.  W.   Dawson   Sadler, 

M.A.,  County  Hall,  Northampton. 
Assistant    Secretary  for    Elementary    Education : 

Mr.     Edwin     Jenkins,      County      Hall, 

Northampton. 
Northumberland.  .Secretary :    Mr.    Charles     Williams,     County 

Education   Offices,    New  Bridge    Street, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.* 
Assistant   Secretary :    Mr.    J.    Treble,    County 

Education   Offices,    New    Bridge   Street, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Northumberland.  .Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  H.  D.  Irwin,  County 

(con.)        Education    Offices,   New    Bridge   Street* 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nottinghamshire.. Director:    Mr.    C.  J.   Bristowe,    Shire    Hall* 

Nottingham." 

Secretary  to  Director:  Mr.  C.  J.  Bramley,  Shire 

Hall,  Nottingham. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education  :  Mr.  B. 
Bulkeley,  B.A. 

Oxfordshire Secretary:  Mr.  P.  Elford,  M.A.,  8,  New  Road* 

Oxford.11 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  F.  C.  Weedon,  ditto. 
Second  Assistant  Secretary:    Mr.  E.  L.  Heath* 
ditto. 

Pembrokeshire Director  and    Inspector  of  Education:    Mr.   H* 

E.  H.  James,  County  Education  Offices, 
Haverfordwest. 

Radnorshire Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  H.  Vaughan  Vaughan* 

County     Council     Offices,     Llandrindod 
Wells. 

Rutland    Secretary:    Mr.  E.  W.  Axtell-Gardner,  B.A.* 

County  Council  Offices,  Oakham. 

Shropshire   Clerk  to  Education  Authority :  Mr.  E.  Cresswell 

Peele,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education :    Mr.   W.  H. 
Pendlebury,  M.A.,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  H.  E. 

Wale,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  F.  Crowte,  Shire  Hall* 
Shrewsbury. 
Soke   of 
Peterborough... Clerk  to  Committee:    Mr.   Walter  J.  Deacon, 
Education  Department,  County   Council 
Offices,  Peterborough. 

Somerset  Secretary:    Mr.    C.    H.    Bothamley,    County 

Education  Offices,  Weston-super-Mare." 
Assistant  Secretary:    Mr.   W.   A.   Lethbridge, 
B.A.,  County  Education  Offices,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Staffordshire Director:  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  M.A.,  County 

Education  Offices,  Stafford.* 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education  :    Mr* 
W.  J.  Elliott,   M.A.,  County  Education 
Offices,  Stiffonl. 
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Staffordshire Assistant    Secretary  for    Elementary  Education: 

(con.)        Mr.  H.  M.  Spencer,  County  Education 
Offices,  Stafford. 

Suffolk  (East)  ...Chief  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  E.  Watkins,  White 
House,  Tower  Churchyard,  Ipswich."1 

Suffolk  (West)  ...Secretary:  Mr.  F.  R.  Hughes,  County 
Education  Offices,  5,  Crown  Street,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.* 

Surrey  Secretary:     Mr.     H.    Macan,    M.A.,    County 

Education  Offices,  Kingston-on-Thames.* 
Assistant  Secretaries  for  Higher  Education :  Messrs. 

J.  J.  Shakespeare  and  J.  Younghusband, 

ditto. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr. 

Ramsey  Nares,  ditto. 

Sussex  (East) Secretary:    Mr.  Edwin   Young,  County  Hall, 

Lewes.* 

Sussex  (West) Secretary:    Mr.  Lionel  Thompson,  Education 

Offices,  Horsham. 
Assistant    Secretary    and    Inspector    of    Schools : 
Mr.     F.     Witcomb,    Education    Offices, 
Horsham. 

Warwickshire Director:  Mr.  Bolton  King,  Education  Office, 

High  Street,  Warwick. 
Assistant    Director:    Mr.    C.    G.   Bone,   B.A., 

ditto. 
Westmorland Secretary:  Mr.  C.  J.  R.  Tipper,  B.Sc,  County 

Education      Offices,      Lowther      Street, 

Kendal.* 
Legal  Adviser:    Mr.   John    Bolton,   Clerk    to 

County  Council. 
Wiltshire    ..Director:  Mr.   W.    Pullinger,    M.A.,    County 

Offices,  Trowbridge.* 
Assistant  Director  and  Secretary  to   Agricultural 

Education  Committee:    Mr.  C.  H.  Cor  bet  t, 

County  Offices,  Trowbridge.* 
Worcestershire... Director:  Dr.  S.  G.  Rawson,  County  Education 

Offices,  37,  Foregate  Street,  Worcester/ 
Secretary  for    Higher    Education :    Mr.    James 

Mason,  County  Education  Offices,  ditto.* 
Chief  Clerk  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  C.  J. 

Houghton,  ditto. 
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Yorkshire Clerk  to  Committee:     Mr.    J.    J.    Bickersteth, 

(East  Riding)  County  Hall,  Beverley. 

Deputy  Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  J.  R.  Proctor, 
County  Hall,  Beverley. 

Yorkshire Secretary  :      Mr.     Douglas     Smith,     County 

(North  Riding)  Education  Offices,  Northallerton. 

Assistant    Secretary:     Mr.    William     Mennell, 
County  Education  Offices,  Northallerton.  * 
Legal  Adviser:    Mr.  W.  C.  Trevor  (Clerk  to 
County  Council),  Northallerton. 

Yorkshire Inspector  for   Technical  Education:    Mr.  F.    N. 

(West  Riding)  Cook,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 

Inspector  for  Secondary  Education:    Mr.  A.   V. 

Houghton,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspector  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  W.  H. 

Brown,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspector  of  Commercial  Classes  :  Mr.  J.  Graharc, 

County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspectress of  Domestic  Classes:  Mrs.  Blackburn, 

County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Lecturer    on    Hygiene:    Miss    Morris,    County 

Hall,  Wakefield. 
Clerk  to    Committee :    Mr.   W.   Vibart   Dixon, 
County  Hall,  Wakefield.* 


II. -COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 

Barrow Clerk  to  Education  A  uthority :  Mr.  C.  F.  Preston 

(Town  Clerk),  Town  Hall. 
Director:  Mr.  Arthur  Hawcridge,  Town  Hall.* 
Secretary :  Mr.  Wyvil  Hutchinson,  Town  Hall. 

Bath   Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  F.  D.  Wardle,  Guildhall, 

High  Street. 
Director  of  Studies  of  Municipal  Technical  School : 
Mr.  A.  Godfrey  Day.* 

Birkenhead  Secretary:  Mr.  R. T.  Jones,  Borough  Education 

Department,  Town  Hall*. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education  :    Mr. 
A.    H.    Crosby,    Municipal    Schools    of 
Science  and  Art." 

Birmingham  Secretary:      Mr.    J.     A.    Palmer,    Education 

Department,  Edmund  Street. 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  Education 
Department,  Edmund  Street. 
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Birmingham  (con.)... Clerk  for  Technical  Education  and  Evening  Schools 

and    Secretary    of   Technical    School:     Mr. 

George     Mellor,     Municipal     Technical 

School,  Suffolk  Street. 
Blackburn    Principal   of  Technical    School    and    Educational 

Adviser :  Mr.  A.  Gow,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.C.S. 
Secretary :    Mr.   Nicholas    Taylor,    Education 

Offices.* 
Blackpool Secretary:  Mr.  F.  G.  Plant,  Education  Offices, 

Market  Street. 
Bolton  Secretary:  Mr.  Frederic  Wilkinson,  Education 

Offices,  Nelson  Square.* 
Bootle  Secretary  for  Higher  Education  :  Mr.  J.J.  Ogle, 

Municipal  Technical  School.* 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  F.  K. 

Wilson,    Elementary   Education    Offices, 

Balliol  Road. 
Bournemouth  Organising    Secretary:     Mr.     F.     W.     Ibbett, 

Municipal  Buildings. 
Bradford  Secretary:     Mr.     Thbs.    Garbutt,    Education 

Offices,  Manor  Row. 
Brighton  Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  John  Carden,  Education 

Offices,  54,  Old  Steine.* 
Bristol Secretary:  Mr.  Wm.  Avery  Adams,  Guildhall, 

Broad  Street.* 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education  :  Mr.  W. 

H.  Doyle,  Higher  Education  Department, 

Council  House. 

Burnley    Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  E.  Jones,  Town  Hall. 

BuRTON-ON-TRENT..Srtr*fary :     Mr.    W.    N.   Graham,    Education 

Offices,  Guild  Street.* 
Bury Principal    of    Municipal    Technical    School    and 

Director     of     Education  :      Mr.      Robert 

Wilkinson,  B.A. 
Clerk  to  Committee :  Mr.   John  Haslam  (Town 

Clerk),  Bank  Street. 
Canterbury Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  Henry  Fielding  (Town 

Clerk),    Education    Office,    15,    Burgate 

Street. 
Card  1  f f Director    of  Education  :     Mr.    J .    J .    Jackson , 

Education  Offices,  Howard  Gardens. 
Secretary  for  Technical  Instruction :    Mr.  J.  A. 

Jenkins,     University    College    of    South 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire.* 
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Chester     Director  :  Mr.  A.  E.  Lovell,  M.A.,  Town  Hall." 

Coventry  Director  of  Education:    Mr.  F.  Horner,  B.A., 

Education  Offices,  High  Street. 
Croydon     Clerk    to     Committee  :      Mr.     James     Smyth, 

Education   Office,   Katherine  Street. 
Derby     Secretary :      Mr.     Wm.     Cooper,     Education 

Offices,  Becket  Street.* 
Director  of  Municipal  Technical  College  :  Mr.  F. 

W.  Shurlock.* 

Devonport    Secretary :  Mr.  W.  H.  Crang,  Education  Offices.* 

Assistant   Secretary :    Mr.   J.    Neal,   Education 

Offices. 
Dudley Secretary:     Mr.    J.    M.    Wynne,     Education 

Offices. 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  Alfred  Beckell,  ditto. 
Exeter  Clerk  to  Committee  and  Correspondent  for  Elementary 

Education :  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan,  Education 

Offices. 
Correspondent  for  Higher  Education :  Mr.  G.  R. 

Shorto,  Education  Offices. 
Gateshead    Secretary:  Mr.  E.J.  Harding,  Education  Offices, 

Prince  Consort  Road  South. 
Gloucester Secretary:  Mr.   P.   Barrett   Cooke,  Education 

Offices,  9,  Berkeley  Street. 
Secretary  cf  Municipal  Technical  School :  Mr.  A. 

Ballinger.* 
Great  Grimsby    .  .Clerk  to   Committee :    Mr.   Douglas   Chandler, 

Eleanor  Street." 
Great  Yarmouth  ..Clerk  to  Committee :    Mr.  F.  W.  Wroughton, 

28,  South  Quay. 
Halifax Secretary:     Mr.    W.     H.    Ostler,    Education 

Offices,  22,  Union  Street. 
Principal  of  Municipal  Technical  School:   Mr.  J. 

Crowther,  ditto." 
Han  ley  Secretary  :  Mr.  John  Hodder,  Education  Offices, 

Town  Hall. 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  F.  H.  Hand,  Education 

Offices,  Town  Hall. 

Hastings  Clerk  to  Committee:    Mr.   Philip   O.  Buswell, 

18,  Wellington  Square. 
Assistant   Clerk:     Mr.    Wm.    G.    Tyrrell,    18, 
Wellington  Square. 
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Huddersfield Principal    of   Municipal    Technical    College    and 

Director  of  Education :  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson, 
M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Secretary :      Mr.     George     Gaunt,    Education 
Offices,  Peele  Street. 

Hull  Secretary:  Dr.  J.  T.  Riley,  Education  Offices, 

Albiqn  Street. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr. 
T.  J.  Hards,    Education  Offices,  Albion 
Street. 

Ipswich  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  H.  Hume,  Education  Offices, 

Tower  House,  Tower  Street. 

Leeds Secretary  :  Mr.  Wm.  Packer,  Education  Offices, 

Calverley  Street.* 
Assistant  Secretary  :   Mr.  S.  Smith,  ditto. 

Leicester Secretary  :        Mr.      T.      Groves,      Education 

Department,  Town  Hall. 
Assistant    Secretary  :     Mr.    R.    T.     B.     Edge, 
Education  Department,  Town  Hall. 

Lincoln Secretary:  Mr.  R.  C.  Minton,  Bank  Chambers, 

St.  Benedict  Square. * 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  S.  E.  Sandy,  ditto. 
Organising     Secretary     of    Municipal     Technical 
School :  Mr.  A.  E.  Collis. 

Liverpool Consultative    Clerk   and  Director  for   Elementary 

Education :      Mr.     Edward     M.     Hance, 
Education  Office,  Sir  Thomas  Street. 
Assistant  Director  for  Elementary  Education  :   Mr. 

P.  Smith,  ditto. 
Director  of    Technical    Instruction :    Mr.     Wm. 
Hewitt,       B.Sc,       Central       Municipal 
Technical   School,   Byrom   Street. * 

Manchester Principal  of  Municipal  School  of  Technology  and 

Director  of  Higher  Education:    Mr.  J.    H. 
Reynolds,  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
Sackville  Street.* 
Director  of  Elementary  Education :    Mr.    C.   H. 

Wyatt,  Education  Offices,  Deansgate.* 
Assistant  Director  of  Elementary  Education:   Mr. 
T.  W.  Berry,  F.C.S.,  ditto. 
Middlesbrough   ...Clerk:  Mr.    Alfred    Sockett     (Town     Clerk), 
Municipal  Buildings. 
Secretary:    Mr.     J.     S.     Calvert,      Municipal 
Buildings. 
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Swansea Superintendent  of  Education :  (To  be  appointed). 

Secretary:    Mr.    A.    W.    Halden,    Education 
Offices,  Dynevor  Place. 

Tynemouth   Secretary:    Mr.   J.   W.    Lambton,    Education 

Offices,  28,  Northumberland  Square,  North 
Shields. 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  J.  F.  Ingram,  ditto. 

Walsall    Director  and  Secretary:    Mr.   A.    H.  Whipple, 

M.A.,  B.Sc,  Education  Offices,  Bradford 
Street.* 
Principal  of  Municipal  Science  and  Art  Institute: 
Mr.  John  Turner.* 

Warrington Secretary  and  Director:  Mr.  J.  Moore  Murray, 

Education  Offices,  Palmira  Square.* 
Assistant  Director :  Mr.  R.  B.  Roberts,  ditto. 
West  Bromwich... Sow/nry  to  Committee  and  for  Higher  Education  : 
Mr.  J.  E.  Pickles,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Education 
Offices,  312,  High  Street.* 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  R.  W. 
Lowe,     Education     Offices,     312,    High 
Street. 

West  Ham Principal   of   Municipal  Technical  School:    Mr. 

Albert  E.  Briscoe.* 
West  Hartlepool  Secretary  for  Secondary  Education :    Mr.  J.   G. 
Taylor,  Education  Offices,  Park  Road. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  J.  Robson 
Smith,  Education  Offices,  Park  Road. 

Wigan    Secretary:  Mr.  J.  W.  Horne,  Education  Offices, 

Victoria  Buildings,  King  Street. 
Wolverhampton  ...Secretary:    Mr.   J.    F.    Robinson,    Education 
Offices. 

Worcester    Clerk    to    Committee:     Mr.    Samuel    Southall 

(Town  Clerk). 
Secretary  for  Secondary  Education  :  Mr.  Thomas 

Duckworth,  Victoria  Institute.* 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :    Mr.  F.   T. 
Spackman,  Elementary  Education  Offices, 
Hound's  Lane. 

York   Secretary:  Mr.   C.  G.   Rushworth,  Education 

Offices,  Clifford  Street. 
Organising  Superintendent :  Mr.  William  Ingham, 
M.A.,  ditto. 
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VI.— MISCELLANEA. 


THE    TEACHING    OF     MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 


SUGGESTED   IMPROVEMENTS   IN   LIVERPOOL.* 
By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A. 

Liverpool,  with  its  endless  trade  ramifications,  which  extend  to 
and  exist  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  requires  fcr  the  majority  of 
its  children  in  the  secondary  schools  an  essentially  modern  education 
— one  that  produces  keen  and  alert  intelligences,  possessed  of 
imagination  to  realise  the  various  possibilities  of  the  future,  along 
with  sensitiveness  to  fresh  developments  elsewhere,  and  mental 
flexibility  to  modify  present  methods  to  suit  new  conditions ;  yet, 
inasmuch  as  the  chief  business  of  the  city  is  far  more  commercial 
than  industrial,  the  modern  education  required  is  one  that  lays 
stress  on  modern  languages  rather  than  on  science.  It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  other  city  in  England  has  greater 
need  of  a  high  standard  of  modern  language  teaching  in  its  schools. 

A  survey  of  the  existing  schools,  both  boys'  and  girls',  shows 
that  in  many  individual  cases  the  teachers  are  highly  qualified,  the 
curricula  are  carefully  thought  out,  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject 
is  adequate,  and  there  exists  the  necessary  co-operation  between 
the  various  teachers  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  the  instances 
are  few  in  which  all  these  desiderata  are  found  realised  in  a  single 
institution.  Moreover,  in  nearly  all  the  schools  the  teaching  is 
clogged  and  handicapped,  where  it  is  not  actually  crippled,  by 
certain  external  obstacles,  which  must  be  definitely  reduced  or 
removed  if  the  teaching  is  ever  to  attain  its  full  and  proper 
development. 

The  most  serious  external  obstacle  is  one  which  affects  not 
merely  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  alone  but  also  that  of  all 
other  subjects.  It  is  the  comparatively  late  age  at  which  many 
of  the  pupils  enter  the  school.  The  belated  arrival  of  these 
backward  pupils  exercises  a  twofold  disastrous  effect.  The  pupils 
themselves  suffer  because  they  have  to  be  placed,  to  a  certain 

•  A  Memorandum  published  as  Appendix  I.  to  the  Report  on  Secondary 
Education  in  Liverpool,  by  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  (see  p.  31). 
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extent,  according  to  their  age,  in  classes  in  which  their  modest 
attainments  do  not  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  work.  It  is 
thus  impossible  for  them  to  receive  a  thorough  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rest  of  the  class  suffer,  because  their  progress  is 
hindered  by  the  teacher's  attempt  to  drag  along  the  newcomers. 
Much  has,  therefore,  to  be  repeated  in  the  higher  classes  which  is 
really  the  work  of  the  lower  Forms.  Hence,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  teachers  to  plot  out  a  regular  course  for  each  year  and 
keep  to  it. 

The  only  satisfactory  remedy  is  to  encourage  the  pupils  from 
the  elementary  schools  to  enter  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  institute  an  examination  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
all  who  wish  to  enter  the  secondary  school  are  sufficiently  well- 
equipped  to  profit  by  the  education  it  offers. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  question  of  the  length  of  the 
pupil's  stay  at  th6  school.  One  year's  stay  is  of  little  use.  All 
pupils  who  come  to  the  secondary  school  should  give  a  reasonable 
promise  of  stopping  at  least  three  years. 

The  other  great  obstacle  to  the  proper  study  of  modern  languages 
is  the  existence  of  external  examinations,  which,  while  they  no 
doubt  have  been  of  great  value  in  levelling  up  the  weaker  schools, 
undoubtedly  have  an  evil  effect  on  the  better  ones.  Their 
multiplicity  breaks  up  the  work  in  the  top  classes,  in  which  one 
not  infrequently  finds  pupils  working  for  three  or  four  different 
examinations.  They  cramp  the  development  of  the  curricula,  they 
foster  cram,  tend  to  stereotype  the  teaching,  discourage  experiments 
and  often  cultivate  in  the  pupils  receptiveness  rather  than 
originality.  Yet  examinations  are  obviously  necessary  as  an 
independent  audit  of  the  work  of  the  school.  They  are  also  useful 
in  providing  a  stimulus  to  pupils  and  teachers,  while  in  proportion 
as  the  certificates  gained  in  them  are  valued  by  employers,  they 
create  a  valuable  link  between  the  school  and  the  business  world. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  how  can  we  maintain  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  their  evil  effects  ?  We  probably  can,  if 
we  adopt  the  simple  expedient  of  examining  the  school  on  its 
own  curriculum.  It  is  true  that  we  shall  need  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  curriculum  is  a  proper  one,  and  that  the  teaching  is 
on  the  right  lines.  Hence,  we  need  inspection  to  supplement  the 
examination.  In  fact,  examinations,  rightly  understood,  are  but 
one  of  the  means  an  inspector  should  employ  for  verifying  the 
work.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  majority  of  universities 
possess  the  necessary  machinery.  It  would  be  advisable  that  the 
Schools  Inspection  and  Examination  Board  of  each  university,  or 
combination  of  universities,  should  include  representatives  of  the 
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teachers.  The  presence  of  teachers  on  such  a  Board  seems 
desirable  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  standard  set  is  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  school,  while  the  bringing  together  of  the 
teachers  and  the  university  professors,  for  whom  the  former 
prepare  their  pupils,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  an  excellent  effect. 
In  the  case  of  the  municipal  schools,  the  City  Education  Committee 
would  decide  which  authority  they  would  select  for  inspection.  In 
the  case  of  the  aided  schools,  the  school,  if  it  bore  the  cost,  might 
be  allowed  to  select  whatever  recognised  body  it  desired.  In  the 
case  of  the  examinations  in  modern  languages,  part  should  be 
oral. 

But  if  these  external  hindrances  are  removed,  there  are  still 
certain  internal  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  place  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis. 

The  first  condition  is  a  proper  grounding  in  the  mother  tongue, 
which  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  study  of  languages, 
whether  ancient  or  modern. 

The  second  condition  is  the  allowance  of  a  proper  amount  of 
time  to  the  teaching  of  French,  and  of  German  when  it  is  taken 
up. 

The  third  condition  is  that  the  study  of  languages  should  be 
begun  one  at  a  time,  and  that  as  much  time  as  possible  should  be 
devoted  to  them  in  the  initial  stages. 

All  these  three  conditions  would  be  best  fulfilled  were  the  schools 
able  to  adopt  a  curriculum  approximating  to  that  of  the  so-called 
Frankfort  method,  according  to  which  the  pupil  receives  a  thorough 
grounding  in  his  native  tongue,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  begins  the 
study  of  French  with  six  hours  a  week.  Then  at  twelve  he  chooses 
between  a  classical  or  a  modern  curriculum.  If  he  elects  for  the 
classical  course,  he  takes  Latin ;  if  he  chooses  the  modern,  he  takes 
English.  The  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  it  allows  all  boys 
up  to  the  age  of  twelve  to  be  taught  together,  irrespective  of  their 
future  careers. 

The  fourth  condition  is  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  accent  at  the  outset.  It  is  always  easier  to  learn  than  to  unlearn. 
A  knowledge  of  phonetics  is  of  considerable  value  to  the  teacher. 

The  fifth  condition  is  that  the  teaching  of  a  modern  language 
should  be  largely  oral  at  the  outset.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
teacher  is  tied  down  to  any  one  system  of  teaching.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  the  teacher  can  evolve  his  own  methods  of 
teaching  beginners,  the  more  effective  are  they  likely  to  be,  because 
they  are  no  mere  mechanical  imitation  but  part  and  parcel  of 
himself.  The  exact  extent  to  which  the  teaching  should  be 
conducted  in  the  foreign  medium  should  be  left  to  the  teacher. 
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T)he  ideal  to  aim  at  is  to  use  the  mother  tongue  as  little  as  possible. 
But  the  practice  of  giving  orders  in  French  should  be  started  in 
the  lowest  Forms,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  class  teaching  to  be 
conducted  entirely  in  French  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school.  The 
work  in  such  classes,  assuming  that  the  burden  of  external 
examination  is  lightened,  should  be  far  more  literary  in  tone  than 
at  present. 

The  sixth  condition  is  that  the  books  in  use  should  be  suitable. 
For  instance,  there  should  not  be  a  different  grammar  in  each  class, 
and  the  class  books  should  be  chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the 
ground  of  leading  up  one  to  the  other.  There  should  be  a  regular 
grammar  in  use  at  the  top  of  the  school,  preferably  one  which  is 
written  in  French  but  composed  specially  for  English  boys. 
Grammar  is  generally  so  carefully  studied  in  Liverpool  schools 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  it  should  be  taught  as  far 
as  possible  inductively. 

The  seventh  condition  is  that  there  should  be  established  a 
carefully-thought-out  and  well-graduated  course  in  French  and 
German  for  all  the  Forms  in  which  they  are  taught.  The  work  of 
each  class  should  be  plotted  out,  not  merely  in  grammar  and 
composition,  but  more  especially  in  conversation.  In  fact,  in  no 
branch  of  the  subject  is  there  greater  need  of  making  the  work  of 
the  class  below  a  stepping-stone  to  that  of  the  class  above. 

The  eighth  condition  is  that  there  should  be  absolute  agreement 
as  regards  methods  among  the  various  teachers  taking  the  subject. 
In  order  to  ensure  this,  it  would  be  best  to  make  one  teacher 
responsible  for  superintending  the  methods  of  teaching  each  foreign 
language  taught  in  the  school.  Uniformity  of  method  is  not 
required,  but  what  is  essential  is  that  the  teaching  in  each  class 
should  lead  up  naturally  to  that  of  the  class  above,  so  that  a  boy 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  may  get  into  the  ways  of  the  new 
class  as  soon  as  possible,  because  he  finds  they  are  a  natural 
continuation  of  the  old.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to 
those  classes  at  the  top  of  the  school  in  which  the  teaching  of 
commercial  French  and  German  begins. 

The  ninth  condition  is  to  have  a  French  and,  if  possible,  a 
German  class-room.  Just  as  the  French  Embassy  in  London  is 
territorially  a  bit  of  France  in  the  midst  of  England,  so  the 
French  class-room  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  French  "  enclave  " 
in  the  middle  of  the  English  school.  The  walls  should  be  decorated 
with  French  pictures  and  maps,  and  the  various  notices  should  be 
in  French.  There  should  be,  in  fact,  a  definite  French  atmosphere 
about  the  room.  The  pupil  should  feel  the  change  as  he  enters  it, 
just  as  he  notices  the  change  on  entering  a  church. 
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The  tenth  condition  is  that  the  modern  language  teacher  should 
be  given  adequate  time  for  the  preparation  and  correction  of  work. 
It  has  been  recognised  abroad  that  the  new  method  has  greatly 
increased  the  task  of  the  modern  language  teacher  by  placing  a 
great  strain  on  his  activity.  Again,  the  preparation  of  lessons 
which  cannot  be  "lifted"  ready-made  out  of  a  text-book  makes 
further  inroads  on  the  teacher's  time.  If  a  modern  language 
teacher  is  to  retain  that  freshness  which  is  such  a  valuable  factor 
in  his  teaching,  he  ought  not  to  have  more  than  20  hours'  teaching 
a  week. 

The  eleventh  condition  is  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  teachers.  The  taking  of  certain  Forms  by 
teachers  who  have  not  a  thorough  grip  of  the  language  most 
seriously  impairs  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school.  If  through 
force  of  circumstances  such  teachers  have  to  be  employed,  they 
should  be  used  in  the  middle  of  the  school.  It  is  most  essential 
that  the  foundations  of  the  language  should  be  properly  laid.  If 
boys  suffer  from  ineffective  teaching  in  the  middle  Forms,  the 
teachers  in  the  upper  classes  can  put  them  right  again  so  long  as 
the  foundations  are  sound.  The  taking  by  separate  teachers  of 
part  of  the  work  in  a  class,  such  as  translation,  is  to  be  deprecated, 
unless  the  teacher  is  capable  enough  to  take  the  class  in 
conversation  based  on  the  reading  book ;  and  unless  the  teacher 
who  takes  the  composition,  also  utilises  the  reading  book  to  a 
certain  extent  for  composition,  either  free  or  otherwise. 

The  question  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers  is 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  better  salaries  for  teachers ;  but 
even  if  the  financial  conditions  of  the  modern  language  masterships 
are  improved,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  schools  to  dismiss  those  of 
their  teachers  who  are  fairly  competent,  in  order  to  replace  them 
by  more  highly-trained  men.  In  considering,  therefore,  how  to 
render  more  efficient  the  teaching  staff  in  modern  languages,  we 
must  consider  two  things — (1)  how  to  improve  the  existing  teacher, 
and  (2)  how  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  properly-trained 
teachers  in  the  future.  We  can  improve  the  existing  state  of  the 
teaching  in  several  ways.  First,  in  the  larger  schools  the  head- 
masters might  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  recent  scheme  for 
the  exchange  of  teachers  with  France  and  Germany.*  The 
presence  of  a  young  French  or  German  person  on  the  staff  would 
be  a  very  valuable  factor.  He  would  take  part  in  the  correction  of 
the  Sixth  Form  composition,  and  practice  conversation  not  only 

*  Reference  was  made  to  this  scheme,  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in  "The  Record," 
October/December,  1904,  p.  408. 
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with  the  pick  of  the  upper  boys  but  also  with  the  members  of  the 
staff.  Again,  it  might  be  suggested  to  the  Liverpool  University  to 
increase  the  number  of  its  lectors,  and  utilise  the  services  of  these 
persons  for  holding  weekly  conversation  classes  for  teachers. 
Teachers,  again,  might  be  encouraged  to  join  the  French  Club  in 
the  city,  in  which  facilities  for  conversation  exist ;  and,  lastly,  the 
city  might  every  year  pay  the  expenses  of  a  certain  number  of 
teachers  attending  holiday  courses  in  France  and  Germany. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  question  of  ensuring  a  proper  supply  of 
teachers.  The  city  might  offer  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
yearly,  tenable  at  the  local  University,  for  pupils  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  modern  languages.  Students  already 
in  residence  at  the  University  might  be  encouraged  to  spend  their 
summer  vacation  in  France  or  Germany,  the  city  finding  the 
requisite  funds  for  the  purpose ;  and,  lastly,  for  those  who  had 
taken  a  modern  language  degree,  the  city  might  found  a  limited 
number  of  travelling  scholarships,  and  thereby  copy  the  example 
of  several  towns  in  Germany.  The  pupils  who  thus  were  sent 
abroad  would  have  to  be  affiliated  to  a  university  or  institution, 
and  produce  as  well  a  thesis' on  some  modern  subject  in  the  foreign 
language. 

The  above  suggestions  apply  more  especially  to  the  municipal 
and  aided  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  better  type  of 
private  schools  may  find  them  of  some  assistance. 


THE  SALARIES  OF  ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
FOR    GIRLS.* 


Introduction. 

In  view  of  the  general  re-organisation  of  secondary  education, 
consequent  on  the  new  Education  Act,  it  has  become  very 
desirable — indeed,  necessary— that  some  standard  should  be  fixed 
with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  assistant-teachers  in  girls'  secondary 
schools.  At  present  there  is  no  such  standard,  and  opinions  are 
many  and  various  as  to  what  is  an  adequate  salary  for  a  fully- 
qualified  teacher — that  is,  a  trained  teacher  possessing  a  university 
degree  or  its  equivalent. 

•  A  statement  issued  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head-Mistresses, 
92,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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In  June,  1904,  the  Head- Mistresses'  Association  conducted  an 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  secondary 
schools,  and  the  figures  so  collected  showed  that  expenditure  per 
pupil  on  the  salaries  of  teachers  varied  very  considerably  even 
among  schools  charging  the  same  fees.  The  lack  of  any  common 
standard  in  this  matter  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of 
that  inquiry.  We  have,  therefore,  considered  it  advisable  to  bring 
forward  certain  considerations  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have 
weight  in  settling  this  question,  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to  its 
solution. 

The  Present  Cost  of  Equipment  and  of  Living. 

There  are  two  primary  considerations  on  which  any  scale  of 
salaries  must  be  based — the  expense  of  equipment  for  the  work 
and  the  cost  of  efficient  living. 

The  first  of  these  necessitates  a  considerable  sum,  including  school 
fees  up  to  19  years  of  age,  three  years  at  a  university  and  one  year's 
professional  training.  This  is  really  capital  invested,  and  is  a  large 
sum  compared  with  that  required  for  many  other  professions  now 
open  to  women.  For  elementary  school  teaching,  for  instance,  two 
years'  training  only  is  required,  and  the  age  at  which  salary  begins 
is  as  early  as  20  or  21.  Elementary  teachers,  who  get  almost  the 
whole  of  their  preparation  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  have  higher 
salaries  than  some  secondary  teachers,  rising  by  steady  and  fairly 
rapid  increments.  There  are  also  several  fairly  remunerative 
occupations  open  to  women,  such  as  good  secretarial  work, 
dispensing,  higher  branches  of  gardening  and  various  forms  of 
teaching  in  special  subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing,  physical 
training,  etc.,  which  draw  from  the  same  classes.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  cost  of  training  is  lower,  and  the  age  at  which 
the  salary  commences  is  also  lower. 

The  cost  of  efficient  living  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine. 
Accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  teachers  are  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  young  teachers  their 
incomes  are  largely  supplemented  from  private  sources.  They 
usually  stay  as  a  matter  of  course,  during  most  of  their 
holidays  at  least,  with  parents  or  relatives.  As  they  grow  older, 
this  method  of  keeping  down  expenses  generally  ceases  to  a  very 
large  extent  to  be  available,  and  their  incomes  not  increasing 
proportionately,  some  considerable  hardship  is  the  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  only  sound  plan  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  teachers  to  be  genuinely  self-supporting,  and  no  scheme  of 
salaries  inadequate  to  this  can  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory. 
They  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  board  and  lodging  for  the  whole 
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year,  holiday  expenses,  dress,  books,  medical  attendance  and 
provision  against  sickness,  a  possibility  of  saving  for  old  age,  and 
to  leave  some  residue  for  recreation.  An  income  which  does  not 
permit  a  certain  amount  of  travelling  and  amusements  cannot  be 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  educational  efficiency  —an  efficiency 
depending,  as  it  does,  so  largely  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Alfred  Pollard  has,  with  the  aid  of  experts,  compiled  tables 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  educated  women  which  are  worth 
studying. 

Board  and   lodging    during    40  £ 

weeks 50 

Half  rent  during  holidays 4 

Railway  and  other  expenses  for 

six  weeks'  holiday  with  friends  4 

Six  weeks'  holiday  at  own  expense  9 

Educational  books 1 

Dress 15 

Petty  cash  for  omnibuses,  amuse- 
ments, presents,  charities,  etc.  4 

Laundry 3 

Medical  attendance  and  provision 

against  sickness    5    o    o     . .       7  10    o     . .       7  10 

Sum  available  for  provision  for 

old  age   4    o    o     . .     16    o    o     , .     23    o 


Salary 
£100. 

s.    d. 

O     O      . 

Salary 
£120. 

£  s.  d. 

.       50      O      O       . 

Salary 
£150. 

£    ••    d. 
.     60    0    0 

O      O      . 

•       4 

0 

0     . 

500 

O      O      . 

•       4 

0 

0     . 

400 

O      O      . 

.     12 

0 

0     . 

.    15   0   0 

O      O      . 

2 

0 

0     . 

300 

O      O      . 

•     15 

0 

0     . 

.     20    0    0 

IO      O      • 

.       6 

0 

0     . 

900 

IO      O      . 

.       3 

10 

0     . 

3  10    0 

£100    o    o       /120    o    o       /150    o    o 


Note. — There  are  obviously  many  localities  in  which  /50  would  not  provide 
board  and  lodging  for  the  40  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  tables  Mr.  Pollard  assumes  the 
existence  of  friends  with  whom  part  of  the  holidays  can  be  spent, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  last  item  a  teacher  beginning  to  save  at 
the  age  of  25  would  have  to  put  by  every  year  the  sum  of  from 
15  to  20  guineas  (according  to  conditions  as  to  return  of  premiums) 
in  order  to  obtain,  at  the  age  of  55,  an  annuity  of  ^"70  a  year. 
Tables  showing  the  actual  expenditure  of  a  number  of  teachers 
have  been  collected,  and  in  these  the  item  "  presents  and  charities" 
is  generally  considerably  larger  than  that  in  the  above  tables :  in 
some  the  expenditure  on  holidays  is  lower,  but  in  that  case  the 
item  "  medical  attendance "  is  usually  high.  The  last  item, 
"  provision  for  old  age,"  by  no  means  always  appears. 

It  cannot  be  considered  that  these  tables  are  reckoned  on  an 
extravagant  scale.  Of  all  teachers,  domestic  economy  instructresses 
should  be  pre-eminently  qualified  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of 
living,  but  from  a  number  of  summaries  of  accounts  of  these 
teachers  it  appears  that  out  of  twelve  earning  from  £75  to  ^95 
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who  sent  in  returns,  only  two  were  self-supporting,  and  out  of  ten 
earning  from  ^"ioo  to  £115,  no  more  than  six  were  self-supporting. 
But  in  these  cases,  the  sums  spent  on  dress  were  very  inadequate 
(and  suitable  dress  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher),  and  that 
spent  on  "  amusements  "  is,  in  some  cases,  reckoned  in  shillings. 

A  Suggested  Scheme  of  Staffing. 

We  consider,  therefore,  that  a  fully  qualified  teacher  (and  by 
fully  qualified  we  would  be  understood  to  mean  a  degree  and 
professional  training)  should  receive,  for  her  probationary  year,  a 
salary  of  not  less  than  ^"105  to  £120.  For  her  second  year  her 
salary  should  be  at  least  £120,  and  should  rise  to  ^"150.  There 
should,  however,  be  several  higher  posts  in  the  school — at  least 
three  with  salaries  rising  to  ^"200,  and  in  a  fairly  large  school 
about  four  more  at  salaries  rising  to  ^"180.  In  general,  the  senior 
classical,  mathematical  and  science  mistresses  should  receive 
salaries  rising  to  ^"180  or  /200.  This  scheme  might,  however,  be 
varied  in  many  ways,  the  same  money  being  distributed  a  little 
differently.  For  instance,  in  a  school  of  a  modern  rather  than 
classical  type  there  should  be  a  senior  modern  language  mistress 
with  the  same  salary  as  the  senior  classical  mistress  in  another 
type  of  school.  The  important  point  is  that  there  should  be  several, 
good  well-paid  posts  open  to  assistant-mistresses  with  first-class 
qualifications  and  proved  ability  to  teach,  and  that  thus  a  cut-and- 
dried  system  of  increments  of  salary,  allowing  no  openings  for 
exceptional  talent,  should  be  avoided.  The  above  scheme  of 
staffing  assumes  that  the  teaching  is  given  to  fairly  large  classes, 
with  little  sub-divising  and  no  individual  instruction.  In  large 
schools  which  prepare  many  pupils  for  the  universities  where 
much  specialisation  in  the  sixth  Form  is,  therefore,  necessary, 
additional  expense  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the  salaries  of  some 
mistresses  ought  to  rise  to  ^"300  or  even  more. 

General  Conclusions. 

The  question  of  salaries  is,  it  is  true,  a  question  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  but  it  is  one  also  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers, 
the  most  important  of  all  educational  questions,  on  which  all  others 
must  ultimately  depend.  The  question  is  not  self-dependent — 
(indeed,  there  exists  no  question  which  can  be  truly  so  described) — 
but  it  is  a  part  of  a  larger  social  question.  The  number  of 
professions  open  to  women  has  increased  considerably  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  is  still  increasing,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  to  face  the  fact  that  salaries  must  be  sufficient  to 
repay  the  teacher  for  the  relatively  large  expenditure  of  time  and 
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money  she  must  bestow  on  her  equipment  if  we  would  induce 
capable  women  to  take  up  the  work  of  education. 

It  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  misfortune  if  women  with 
first-class  abilities  are  attracted  to  better-paid  professions  leaving 
the  important  work  of  education  in  less  capable  hands.  But  the 
question  of  obtaining  efficiency  is  not  more  important  than  that  of 
retaining  it.  Even  if  it  is  possible  to  find  enthusiastic  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  inadequate  pay — until  they  break 
down — this  is  a  very  extravagant  plan.  We  must  realise  that  if 
we  would  have  efficient  teachers  we  must  pay  salaries  large  enough 
to  enable  them  to  retain  educational  efficiency.  It  is  also  extremely 
desirable  that  the  teacher  should  come  from  at  least  as  good  a  social 
class  as  her  pupils,  and  should  be  able  to  afford  some  degree  of 
social  life. 

It  is  all  important  that,  at  this  crisis  in  educational  affairs,  the 
new  Authorities  should  be  in  possession  of  all  available  facts  and 
in  a  position  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  this  vital  question,  and 
especially  that  they  should  realise  the  true  cost  of  maintaining 
-educational  efficiency,  and  should  not  allow  fees  to  be  fixed  at  so 
low  a  rate  that  it  is  not  possible  to  offer  salaries  large  enough  to 
secure  this  end. 


THE    NATIONAL    FRUIT   AND    CIDER 
INSTITUTE. 


ITS   ESTABLISHMENT   AND   OBJECTS.* 

Research  into  questions  affecting  the  manufacture  of  cider  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Neville  Grenville  at  his  home 
farm  at  Butleigh,  near  Glastonbury,  since  1893.  The  work  has 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Lloyd,  F.C.S.,  and  has  been  supported 
financially  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Bath  and  West 
Society.  A  full  report  on  the  investigations  up  to  the  end  of  1903 
was  published  by  the  Board  (Cd.  1868/03). 

As  the  value  of  the  work  became  increasingly  apparent,  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  an  extension  of  operations,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  research  into  the  action  of  the  various  yeasts 
and  ferments  which  affect  the  manufacture  of  cider,  came  under 
consideration. 

*  Report  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  on  the  Distribution  of  Grants  for  Agricultural  Education  and  Research 
in  the  year  1903-4  (London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C., 
■Cd.  2,321,  price  iod.).     (See  Editorial  Notes,  p.  15.) 
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It  was  felt  also  that  the  educational  side  of  the  question  needed 
development,  and  that  some  provision  was  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  might  desire  to  have  it,  with  a  view  of 
ultimately  becoming  practical  and  scientific  experts  in  the  art 
of  cider-making. 

A  conference,  convened  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  held, 
and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Bath  and  West 
Society  and  of  the  several  counties  in  the  West  of  England 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  matter.  At  this  conference  it  was 
resolved  that  an  Institute  should  be  established  where  systematic 
scientific  research  into  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  perry  might 
be  conducted,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  further 
into  the  matter.  It  was  also  deemed  desirable  that  instruction  in 
fruit-growing,  and  in  the  utilisation  of  fruit  generally,  should  form 
part  of  the  work  of  the  proposed  Institute. 

Eventually  a  site  was  secured  at  Long  Ashton,  near  Bristol,  on 
the  property  of  Lady  Smyth,  together  with  some  15  acres  of  land, 
and  the  Institute  was  incorporated  under  licence  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Section  23  of  the 
Companies  Act  of  1867. 

The  objects  for  which  it  has  been  established  are,  as  stated  in 
the  Memorandum  of  Association,  as  follow  : — 

(1)  To  investigate  and  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables ;  their  habits  of 
growth  and  leading  characteristics ;  the  best  and  most  suitable 
varieties  for  all  purposes,  but,  as  regards  fruit,  with  special 
reference  to  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  perry. 

(2)  To  investigate  and  demonstrate  the  best  methods  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  above  products,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  cider,  perry  and  kindred  liquors ;  to  promote 
and  carry  on  research  into  the  causes  which  affect  the  manufacture 
of  any  such  products. 

(3)  To  improve  the  present  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
to  create  and  introduce  new  varieties. 

(4)  To  disseminate,  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  deemed 
desirable,  by  means  of  classes,  lectures  or  any  other  method,  such 
results  of  investigation  and  research  as  may  be  considered  likely  to 
be  of  use. 

(5)  To  promote  the  general  interest  of  farmers,  fruit  growers  and 
others  connected  with  the  growth  and  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

(6)  In  order  to  carry  out  all  or  any  of  the  aforementioned 
objects : — 

(a)  To  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  County 
Councils,  Corporations,  Institutions  and  persons,  and  to  receive 
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grants,  donations,  subscriptions  or  legacies  from  the  same.  To 
make  grants  or  contributions  towards  costs  in  connection  with  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  generally  to  enter  into  such  financial 
arrangements  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient. 

(b)  To  establish  in  the  West  of  England,  and  to  equip,  maintain 
and  develop,  an  Institute  where  investigation  and  research  can  be 
conducted,  and  instruction  given,  on  matters  relating  to  agriculture, 
horticulture,  arboriculture  and  kindred  industries,  together  with 
the  sciences  bearing  on  the  same,  and  whence  the  results  of  such 
investigation  and  research  can  be  generally  disseminated. 

(c)  To  establish,  equip,  maintain  and  develop  subsidiary 
Institutes  having  similar  objects,  together  with  local  stations  of 
experiment,  demonstration  or  research. 

(d)  To  buy  and  sell  such  raw  material  or  finished  products  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  such  Institute  or 
Institutes. 

(e)  To  grant  scholarships  and  to  make  payments  towards  the 
expenses  of  students,  and  to  grant  prizes  for  success  in  competitions 
or  other  efforts  which  may  seem  conducive  to  the  objects  previously 
mentioned. 

(/)  To  provide  for  the  holding  of  examinations  and  the  awarding 
of  certificates  and  distinctions,  but  so  that  the  Association  shall 
not  grant  diplomas  or  titles,  and  that  all  certificates  shall  show 
on  the  face  of  them  that  they  merely  certify  the  result  of  an 
examination  held  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

(g)  To  publish,  or  aid  in  publishing,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of 
publishing,  such  literature  as  may  be  regarded  as  dealing  with 
or  bearing  on  the  objects  previously  mentioned. 

(7)  The  doing  of  all  such  lawful  things  as  are  incidental  or 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

The  Association  thus  formed  consists  of  members  whose 
subscription  is  not  less  than  £1  is.  per  annum,  and  associates 
whose  subscription  is  5s.  per  annum. 

The  Institute  is  placed  under  the  management  of  Governors, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  several  bodies  contributing  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association. 

The  premises  which  have  been  acquired  needed  considerable 
alteration  before  being  fitted  for  their  particular  purpose,  but  they 
now  comprise  a  fair-sized  building  for  the  reception  of  the  cider 
mill  and  kindred  machinery,  a  cellar  and  a  large  covered-in  yard 
where  the  first  fermentations  will  take  place.  On  the  second  floor 
is  good  storage  accommodation  for  apples,  etc.  A  laboratory  has 
been  erected  on  one  side  of  the  building.  The  place  is  about 
4^  miles  from    Bristol   and   a   little    over  one    mile   from   Flax 
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Bourton  Station.  The  land  which  has  been  taken  consists  of  a 
field  of  about  four  acres  in  which  the  Institute  stands,  which  has 
now  been  planted  as  an  orchard,  some  200  trees,  comprising  about 
1 8  varieties,  having  been  put  in  ;  another  field  of  about  five  acres, 
which  is  an  old  orchard ;  and  a  further  field  of  about  4^  acres,  of 
which  one  acre  is  being  developed  as  a  nursery  plantation  and 
two  acres  as  a  fruit  plantation,  where  fruit  of  all  sorts  other  than 
cider  and  perry  fruit  may  be  grown.  Here  persons  may  be  shown 
the  most  profitable  way  of  laying  out  land  with  fruit  ranging 
from  standard  apples  and  pears  down  to  strawberries,  the  growth 
of  leading  varieties  of  dessert  or  culinary  fruit  may  be  tested  as 
regards  that  particular  soil,  and  different  systems  of  training  and 
pruning  may  be  demonstrated. 

The  portion  devoted  to  the  nursery  has  been  planted  with  some 
13,000  stocks,  viz.,  5,000  free  stocks,  5,000  crab  stocks,  1,000  broad- 
leaved  English  Paradise  stocks  and  2,000  pear  stocks  for  the 
production  of  perry  pears.  These  will  be  worked  with  a  selection 
of  the  best  known  varieties,  about  which  the  utmost  care  will  be 
taken,  so  that  in  course  of  time  a  large  quantity  of  carefully- 
selected  stocks  will  be  raised,  absolutely  true  to  name  and 
available  as  grafts  for  farmers  and  nurserymen  throughout  the 
district.  The  Paradise  stocks  will  be  used  to  bring  the  varieties 
more  quickly  into  bearing,  so  that  they  may  be  more  readily 
identified.  Beyond  this,  trees  of  the  different  varieties  will  be 
grown,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  get  these  planted  out  in 
orchards  in  various  parts  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  contributing 
counties,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  compare  their  growth  in 
different  parts  and  altitudes  and  in  different  soils. 

The  Governors  have  appointed  Mr.  F.  J.  Lloyd,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
Director,  and  Mr.  B.  T.  P.  Barker,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  made  the  subject  of  yeasts  and 
ferments  his  particular  study,  Assistant  Director. 

The  County  Council  for  Monmouth  have  kindly  permitted 
their  official,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  to  act  as  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Institute ;  and  the  Somerset  County  Council,  within  whose  area 
the  Institute  is  situated,  have  been  good  enough  to  allow 
their  horticultural  instructor,  Mr.  Ettle,  F.R.H.S.,  to  act  as 
Superintendent  of  the  fruit  department. 

The  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  Institute  have  been  provided 
as  follows : — The  County  Councils  for  Devon,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Somerset  and  Worcester  contribute  ^"100  per  annum ; 
the  County  Council  for  Monmouth,  ^"50 ;  the  Bath  and  West 
Society,  £100 ;  while  the  Board  of  Agriculture  makes  an 
annual  grant  of  ^300. 
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THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    DIRECTORS    AND 
SECRETARIES   FOR   EDUCATION. 


FOURTEENTH   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was 
held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  19th  and  20th  January,  1905,  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  London  County  Council,  Spring 
Gardens,  S.W.,  when  35  members  were  present. 

The  whole  of  the  first  day  and  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
were  devoted  to  private  or  Association  business. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was 
adopted,  shows  that  the  Association  at  present  numbers  96 
members, *  representing  52  counties  and  41  county  boroughs, 
with  two  honorary  members,  but  exclusive  of  three  members 
representing  Ireland  (two  counties  and  one  county  borough, 
i.e.y  King's  County,  Louth,  Belfast).  As  many  as  30  new 
members  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  four  meetings 
were  held — in  London  (2),  in  Birmingham  and  in  Oxford — the 
subjects  discussed  being  entirely  of  a  practical  character  bearing 
upon  many  administrative  problems,  and  proving  of  great 
assistance  to  members  in  their  work.  Certain  matters  of 
importance  were  reported  by  representatives  upon  other 
educational  bodies.  The  work  of  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board 
has  generally  increased,  the  numbers  of  candidates  entering 
respectively  for  the  minor,  intermediate  and  major  examinations 
showing  advances  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  development 
of  co-operation  in  examination  work  between  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  the  universities  may  be  expected  to  exert  an 
influence  directly  affecting  the  career  of  the  Board.  As  regards 
the  future  work  of  the  Modern  Languages  Holiday  Courses 
Committee,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  examination  work  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  extended  by  the  institution  of  a  teachers'  diploma  and  by  the 
increase  of  local  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India  and 
the  Colonies.  As  intimated  last  year,  the  teaching  work  of  the 
Chamber  in  commercial  education  has  now  been  transferred  to  the 
City  of  London  College. 

*  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Association  are  indicated  in  the  official 
list  published  in  Section  V.,  pp.  83-96. 
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The  Treasurer's  statement  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Association  of  ^"43  2s.  56!. 

The  following  elections  or  re-elections  to  office  for  the  current 
year  took  place  : — Mr.  F.  W.  Crook  (Kent),  Vice-Chairman ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Nicholas  (Essex),  Hon.  Secretary;  Mr.  H.  Macan  (Surrey), 
Hon.  Treasurer;  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  AVatkins  (East  Suffolk), 
H.  Lloyd  Snape  (Lancashire),  J.  H.  Reynolds  (Manchester), 
D.  T.  Cowan  (Hampshire),  C.  H.  Bothamley  (Somerset), 
Austin  Keen  (Cambridgeshire)  and  E.  W.  Small  (Derbyshire), 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
provincial  meetings  of  the  Association  should  be  held  for  the 
current  year  at  Leeds  and  Chester  during  April  and  July 
respectively. 

At  the  public  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the 
new  Chairman,  Mr.  Frederic  Wilkinson  (Bolton)  delivered  a  very 
comprehensive  address  upon  several  important  matters  at  present 
of  vital  concern  to  Local  Education  Authorities.  Speaking  firstly 
of  the  training  of  teachers,  he  said  that  he  had  been  greatly 
surprised  at  some  of  the  schemes  proposed  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  not  the  business  of  Education 
Authorities  to  train  teachers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State,  if  it 
believed  in  education,  to  train  its  own  teachers,  just  as  much  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  train  its  own  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  line  of  advance  which  he  advocated  was  that  they  should  train 
up  a  race  of  resourceful  men  and  women  teachers,  who  would  not 
be  mere  automata,  but  who  would  think  intelligently  and  give  of 
the  best  of  that  thought  to  improve  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  the  children  of  the  country.  It  was  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  there  should  be  capable  and  well-trained  men  and  women  as 
teachers,  not  boys  and  girls,  which  many  of  them  now  were.  It 
was  a  wonder  that  they  had  for  so  long  put  up  with  the  pupil- 
teacher  system.  In  any  third  or  fourth-rate  country  the 
pupil-teacher  is  unknown.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  system,  and 
would  be  delighted  to  see  its  entire  abolition  ;  but  if  they  were  to 
retain  the  system  it  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  Why 
should  their  classes  not  have  men  and  women  as  teachers  who  had 
been  thoroughly  trained  and  who  possessed  good  scholarship  ? 
They  would  get  neither  of  these  qualifications  much  under 
21  years  of  age.  Five  full  years  used  to  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  training  of  a  pupil-teacher,  but  now  the  period 
had  been  reduced  to  an  absurdly  short  one — two  years  half  time. 
This  brought  about  the  necessity  for  pupil-teachers  to  work  at 
great  pressure.  Again,  why  should  there  be  a  King's  Scholarship 
examination  at  all  ?     Why  should  not  the  universities  which  were 
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now  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  have  a  hand 

in  determining,  under  proper  conditions,  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of 

the  candidates  who  were  to  become  the  teachers  of  this  country  ? 

Surely  they  would  never  miss  the  King's  Scholarship  when  there 

were  30  other  different  doors  by  which  teachers  could  be  recognised 

and  get  into  the  profession.     Then,  again,  latterly  they  had  all 

been    made    acquainted    with    the    desires    which    the    endowed, 

secondary  or  grammar  (or  both  new  and  old  type)  schools  had 

expressed  to  help  in  this  very  important  work ;   but  there  was  a 

real  danger  in  trusting  this  great  task  to  such  institutions  after  the 

pupils  had  attained  the  age  of  16  or  thereabouts.     The  training 

which  those  schools  were  capable  of  giving  was  too  academic  in 

character,  and  those  most  essential  subjects,  school  discipline  and 

development  of  aptitude   to   impart   knowledge,  were  altogether 

neglected.     The  secondary  schools  of  the  country  could  never  be 

made  altogether  suitable  for  the   training   of  pupil-teachers  qua 

pupil -teachers.      The  object,  tradition   and  life  of  the  grammar 

school  were  unsuited  to  that  end.     This  view  is  substantiated  by 

Mr.   Sadler,   who,   in   his   report   to   the    Birkenhead    Education 

Committee,  stated  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  draw  the 

whole  of  the  future  supply  of  pupil-teachers  from  or  through  the 

secondary  schools.     If  the  Government  would  only  fix  a  date  by 

which  all  women  teachers  in  primary  schools  should  be  certificated 

and  all  men  trained  and  certificated,  untold  good  would  come  to 

the   schools  and  the  country.      There   would   be   some  cases   of 

hardship,  but  ultimate  benefit  would  come.     They  would  get  more 

men   if  they  offered   a   better    maximum    salary   for    all    trained 

certificated  men,  and  these  would,  as  a  rule,  unlike  the  women, 

remain  in  the  profession  until  superannuation  age.     If  this  could 

be  done,  they  would  soon  have  a  steady  supply.      All  the  bursary 

schemes  in  the  world  would  not  bring  the  men  in,  if  the  end  of 

the   period  of  training   was   not   more   remunerative.       Let   the 

Government  fix  a  date,  say  191 2,  after  which  all  male  teachers 

must     be    trained    and    certificated,    and    all    women    teachers 

certificated,  and  he  fully  believed  a  reformation  would  be  brought 

about   in   their   primary   schools.       With   reference   to   the   new 

Regulations,  Mr.  Wilkinson  maintained  that,  if  Local  Authorities 

were  to  be  responsible  for  their  administration,  there  should  be 

some  intimation  given  of  all   contemplated  changes— small  and 

great.      Had   some  opportunity  been  given  for  criticism  of  the 

Regulations,  especially  those  for  secondary  schools,  they  would 

never  have  appeared,  or  would  have  been  considerably  modified. 

The  Local  Authorities  had  a  right  to  know,  at  least  twelve  months 

before,  what  changes  were  suggested  either  in   the   primary   or 
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higher  education  codes.  They  needed  time  to  accommodate  their 
local  schemes  and  policies  to  those  of  the  Central  Office.  Public 
attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  action  of  the  Board  .of 
Education  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dealing 
with  secondary  schools  in  particular,  and  with  the  County  Councils 
responsible  for  secondary  education  in  general.  He  supposed  that 
if  rate-aid  was  to  be  voted,  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  voted  by 
the  rating  authorities, — viz.,  the  County  Councils.  Surely  then  it 
would  be  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  first 
take  into  their  confidence  the  County  Council,  and  if  there  were 
deficiencies  to  be  met,  or  assistance  to  be  provided,  it  would  be 
better  to  discuss  these  matters  first-hand  with  the  Authority 
most  concerned.  If  the  schools  were  the  property  of  the  Local 
Authority,  or  were  dependent  either  for  extension  or  alteration 
upon  funds  obtained  from  rates,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
communication  should,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning,  be  sent  to  the 
County  Council.  Mr.  Wilkinson  next  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  tenure  of  assistant-teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  spoke  of  the 
attempts  to  perpetuate  the  monstrous  injustice  of  dismissal  without 
appeal  or  reason.  This  was  what  they  found  in  the  recent  schemes 
for  secondary  schools,  especially  in  the  schools  which  were  seeking 
recognition  from  the  Secondary  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  assistant-teachers,  working  under  the  schemes  now  issuing 
from  South  Kensington,  would  be  in  a  hopeless  position.  In  fact, 
the  head-master's  housemaid  and  cook  would  enjoy  greater  security 
of  tenure  than  the  majority  of  assistants  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  this  country.  After  years  of  patient  toil,  study  and 
inadequate  income,  he  might  be  suddenly  told  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  required.  What  possible  argument  could  be  used 
for  a  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  no  other  parallel 
in  any  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ?  The 
assistants  in  endowed  secondary  schools  had  been  too  long  in 
bondage,  and  now  the  opportunity  was  coming  along  when  the 
Education  Committees  could  help  them  to  their  emancipation.  He 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  Authorities  of  this  country  would  protest  in 
the  very  strongest  possible  manner  against  this  modern  recrudescence 
of  mediaeval  despotism.  After  discussing  various  matters 
affecting  the  finances  of  Local  Education  Authorities,  the  Chairman 
condemned  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  intimating  that 
the  grants  made  for  "  local  science  and  art  scholarships  "  would  be 
withdrawn  in  1906.  This  would  probably  mean  a  further  increase 
from  the  rates,  and  would  arrest  a  useful  and  stimulating  means  of 
providing  higher  education,  especially  for  the  working  classes. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  then  reviewed  the  building  rules  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  for  secondary  schools,  his  complaint  in  regard  to  them 
having  reference  to  the  great  cost  that  would  be  involved  to  meet 
their  minimum  requirements.  The  Chairman  brought  his  address 
to  a  conclusion  by  advocating  that  Education  Committees  should 
seek  from  their  Councils  powers  under  recent  Acts  of  Parliament, 
e.g.,  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  the  Shop  Hours 
Act,  1904. 

Mr.  H.  Macan  called  attention  to  the  administration  of  higher 
education  by  the  South  Kensington  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : — "  That  the  policy  at  present  pursued  at 
"  South  Kensington  with  reference  to  the  erection,  financing  and 
"  control  of  secondary  day  schools  is  calculated  to  cast  a  heavy 
"  burden  upon  the  ratepayers,  while  at  the  same  time  depriving 
44  them  of  adequate  control." 

The  Bill  for  "  Continuation  Schools,"  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  formed  the  subject 
of  a  discussion  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Watkins 
(Buckinghamshire),  but  which  was  not  generally  favourable  to 
the  Bill.  The  Bee  Pest  Prevention  Bill  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  their  consideration,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


THE     ASSOCIATION     OF    TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


TWELFTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions  was  held  on  Friday,  the  27th  January,  1905,  at  the 
Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester,  when  nearly  100 
members  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  were 
also  representatives  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Head-Masters,  the  County  Councils  Association, 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  and  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Institutes.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  M.P., 
presided  in  the  first  instance. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  records  with 
satisfaction  that   the  co-ordination  of  elementary,  secondary  and 
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technical  education  is  being  undertaken  earnestly  by  Local 
Authorities.  It  is  held  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  postpone  the  establishment  of  Supplemental  Registers  for 
Teachers  will  add  difficulties  to  the  question  of  the  registration 
of  teachers.  A  special  inquiry  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Council 
into  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  instituting  a  scheme  for  the 
issue,  by  technical  institutions,  of  diplomas  upon  some  common 
basis  of  award.  A  report  has  already  been  issued  by  a  sub- 
committee as  to  the  different  conditions  of  admissions  to  evening 
classes  in  technical  institutions  and  evening  continuation  schools. 
The  scheme  of  leaving  certificates  for  secondary  schools,  recently 
issued  by  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
receives  general  approval. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  the  new  President  of  the  Association,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  referred  to  the  recognition  given  in  foreign 
countries  to  the  necessity  for  linking  together  science  and  industry, 
and  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  slowly  taking  to  heart  lessons 
from  abroad  by  adopting  appropriate  methods  in  education.  The 
increased  interest  now  taken  in  education  as  the  result  of  recent 
legislation  could  also  be  reckoned  upon  as  a  potent  force.  As 
regards  problems  to  be  solved,  he  gave  particular  attention  to 
preparatory  training  for  technical  instruction.  If  full  advantage 
was  to  be  taken  of  technical  instruction,  the  teaching  in  elementary 
schools  must  be  made  more  practical.  Elementary  teaching 
should  be  associated  with  hand  and  eye  training;  the  child's 
intellectual  activity  should  be  stimulated  by  constant  reference  to 
concrete  object-lessons.  Regular  connection  was  wanted  between 
the  different  subjects  of  school  instruction.  The  teaching  of 
arithmetic  should  be  associated  with  drawing  as  much  as  workshop 
exercises,  which  are  also  valuable  as  illustrating  scientific  method. 
In  the  near  future  the  workroom  would  gradually  supersede  the 
class-room  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  manual  training  would 
become  the  central  feature  of  the  training,  around  vhich  other 
subjects  would  be  grouped.  It  is  not  continuation  classes  (though 
they  may  do  much  good  in  supplementing  the  defects  of  earlier 
training)  but  the  elementary  day  schools  that  must  be  the  chief 
agency  to  prepare  children  for  the  real  work  of  life ;  and,  therefore, 
the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  an  inspector  to 
advise  as  to  the  promotion  of  rural  instruction  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  question  of  the  training  preliminary  to  higher 
technological  teaching  of  university  standard  is  also  very  important. 
The  relation  of  technical  institutes  and  universities  needs 
re-adjustment,  and  in  this  connection,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
secondary  schools,  the  character  of  the  entrance  or  Matriculation 
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Examination  must  be  considered.  Sir  Philip  deprecated  the 
university  entrance  examination  to  control  or  even  to  exercise 
any  determining  influence  upon  the  courses  of  secondary 
schools.  It  should  rather  exert  an  elevating  influence  upon 
school  work  generally,  and  help  in  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  teaching.  Its  real  purpose  is  not  to  test  what  the  schools 
should  teach  but  what  the  scholars  know.  At  the  present 
time  it  does  not  adequately  test  the  entire  school  work,  while  the 
standard  for  passing  subjects  essential  as  a  basis  for  higher 
teaching  is  made  too  low,  and  thus  imperfectly  trained  students 
gain  admission  to  the  university.  After  discussing  the  results  of 
the  action  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  in  regard  to  the 
imposition  of  compulsory  Greek,  Sir  Philip  showed  how  the 
question  affects  prejudicially  the  higher  scientific  instruction  given 
in  our  universities  and  technical  institutes.  It  does  so  because  in 
the  schools  where  the  students  are  prepared,  owing  to  the  desire  of 
a  few  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  nearly  all  the  pupils  are 
subjected  to  the  same  discipline,  and  thus  modern  teaching  is 
neglected.  He  referred  to  the  state  of  things  obtaining  in  Germany, 
where  candidates  are  not  required  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
to  gain  admission  to  the  technical  high  schools,  but  are  admitted 
with  the  leaving  certificate  from  the  three  types  of  higher  secondary 
schools,  in  only  one  of  which  the  subject  is  obligatory.  It  is  also 
important  to  see  to  the  better  organisation  and  the  extension  of  the 
courses  in  the  technical  sides  of  the  universities;  and,  unless  the 
early  school  training  is  improved,  a  preliminary  year  of  general 
instruction  may  be  needed.  The  real  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  must,  however,  be  found  in  the  organisation  of  secondary 
education.  The  modern  sides  of  the  secondary  schools  must  be 
improved.  The  teachers  should  have  similar  qualifications  as  the 
masters  who  preside  over  the  classical  sides  of  great  public  schools, 
and  be  paid  equal  salaries.  The  curriculum  should  be  well 
balanced  between  science  and  humanistic  studies,  and  early 
specialisation  should  be  avoided. 

Among  the  questions  of  public  importance  discussed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  President's  address  was  that  of  "  The 
Co-ordination  of  the  work  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  and 
Municipal  Technical  Institutions,"  introduced  by  Principal  J. 
H.  Reynolds  (Manchester).  He  advocated  the  concentration,  in 
the  central  institution  or  institutions,  of  the  advanced  or  more 
important  studies,  where  the  teaching  staff  was  highly  efficient 
and  the  equipment  generous,  and  where,  too,  the  students  were 
more  advanced  in  age  and  more  equal  in  attainments.  The 
numbers  therein  would  be  proportionately  small,  but  the  effective 
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result  would  be  great  and  worthy  of  the  increased  expenditure  per 
student.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  one  spirit  should 
animate  and  control  all  forms  of  education  within  a  city  or  district, 
if  each  institution  or  grade  of  instruction  was  to  do  successfully  its 
recognised  work,  and  the  public  resources  duly  economised  and 
made  effective.  Messrs.  F.  Wilkinson  (Bolton)  and  J.  Crowther 
{Halifax)  also  contributed  papers  on  the  same  subject.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  was 
-expressed  as  to  whether  compulsory  attendance  at  evening  classes 
was  desirable. 

Another  important  question  considered  was  that  of  "  The 
Co-operation  of  Employers  in  the  Technical  Training  of  their 
Apprentices,"  papers  being  read  by  Messrs.  Belcher  (Coventry) 
and  Wm.  Gannon  (Woolwich).  There  was  not  time  to  read  the 
paper  on  "  The  Registration  of  Teachers  "  prepared  by  Mr.  Sidney 
H.  Wells  (Battersea),  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Council  for 
•consideration. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  27th  January,  1905,  the  members 
were  entertained  to  dinner  by  Sir  Wm.  Mather,  the  first  President 
of  the  Association,  and  among  those  present  were  many  prominent 
representatives  of  municipal,  industrial  and  educational  interests 
in  the  locality,  as  well  as  of  education  generally. 


THE   ASSOCIATION    OF   TEACHERS   IN 
TECHNICAL   INSTITUTES. 


FIRST   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association,  particulars 
respecting  the  organisation  of  which  were  given  in  the  last 
number  of  "The  Record"  (p.  413),  was  held  at  the  Birkbeck 
College,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  January, 
1905.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lineham  (Goldsmiths'  Institute)  presided,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  from  the  Chairman  as  to 
the  need  for,  and  the  prospects  of,  the  Association,  the  amended 
draft  rules  and  constitution  were  adopted.  These  were  published 
in  extenso  in  "  Education  "  on  the  27th  January.  It  must  suffice  to 
mention  here  that  power  is  given  for  steps  to  be  taken  to  extend 
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the  work  of  the  Association  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire ;  that 
teachers  engaged  solely  in  secondary  day  school  work  in  technical 
institutes  are  excluded  from  membership,  and  that,  in  this 
connection,  a  technical  institute  is  denned  as  any  institution 
existing  mainly  for  the  teaching  of  science  or  art  as  applied  to 
industry  or  craft ;  and  that  provision  is  made  for  the  formation 
of  a  Council,  Finance  and  other  Committees  and  Sections, 
the  latter  being  formed,  as  occasion  demands,  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  specially  with  the  various  departments  of  technical 
teaching. 

The  voting  for  the  election  of  officers  and  Council  gave  the 
following  result,  the  names  of  places  in  brackets  referring  ta 
the  respective  polytechnics  and  technical  institutes  represented  : — 

Chairman  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Lineham  ;  Vice-Chairmen  :  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Coleman  (South-Western),  C.  Harrap  (St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street) 
and  S.  G.  Starling  (West  Ham);  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
Mr.  J.  Wilson  (Battersea). 

Council:  Miss  Bramham  (Paddington),  Miss  Marsden 
(Battersea),  Miss  Maxlow  (Wandsworth),  Messrs.  G.  Arnall 
(Wandsworth),  E.  L.  Bates  (Brixton),  R.  W.  Baxter  (Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street),  W.  Churchill  (East  London),  P.  Coleman 
(Northern),  H.  Coulson  (Birkbeck),  J.  B.  Daniell  (Carpenters' 
Institute,  Stratford),  G.  E.  Draycott  (Borough),  J.  Fitzgerald 
(Paddington),  A.  Grim  wood  (Westminster),  M.  C.  Lamb 
(Herold's  Institute),  C.  E.  Larard  (Northampton  Institute, 
Clerkenwell),  C.  F.  Mitchell  (Regent  Street),  V.  Mundella 
(Northern),  T.  H.  Pritchard  (Regent  Street),  W.  W.  F.  Pullen 
(South-Western),  A.  Sage  (Brixton),  R.  Tollitt  (Acton  and 
Chiswick),  W.  Van  der  Lyn  (Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell), 
A.  Walker  (West  Ham),  A.  W.  Walters  (Cass  Institute, 
Hackney)  and  J.  Paley-Yorke  (Poplar). 

After  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  question  of  the 
affiliation  of  other  Associations  and  teachers  in  provincial 
institutions,  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  ta 
the  Chairman  and  to  the  Principal  of  the  Birkbeck  College. 
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CONFERENCE. 


THIRD    MEETING    AT    LIVERPOOL. 

The  third  annual  Conference  of  persons  concerned  in  all  forms 
of  educational  administration,  organisation  and  teaching  in  the 
North  of  England  was  held  at  Liverpool  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  6th  and  7th  January,  1905.  The  Conference  was  promoted  by 
a  General  Committee  of  about  250  members,  the  details  being 
organised  by  a  representative  Executive  Committee  of  78  members, 
of  whom  Alderman  W.  Oulton,  J. P.  (Chairman  of  Liverpool 
Education  Committee),  was  Chairman;  Messrs.  E.  M.  Hance  and 
W.  Hewitt  (Directors  of  Elementary  Education  and  Technical 
Instruction  in  Liverpool  respectively)  acted  as  Joint  Hon. 
Secretaries.  The  meetings  were  held  in  St.  George's  Hall  and  the 
University  Buildings,  and  were  very  largely  attended,  the  delegates 
and  visitors  being  received,  prior  to  the  first  sitting,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  (Councillor  John  Lea)  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Liverpool  Education  Committee,  and  over  1,200  individuals 
being  associated  with  the  various  proceedings.  On  Friday  evening 
a  reception  and  conversazione  were  held,  by  special  invitation  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  programme  as  finally  carried  out : — 

Friday,  6th  January,  1905 : — 

Subject  of  Papers.  Readers. 

Leaving  Certificates:  (a)  The  Scotch  (a)  Mr.  G.  W.  Alexander,  M.A. 
Leaving  and  Merit  Certificates ;  (6)  (Clerk  to  Glasgow  School  Board) ; 
Certificates  under  the  Central  Welsh  {b)  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  M.A.  (Chief 
Board;  (r)  The  Proposals  of  the  Con-  Inspector,  Central  Welsh  Board); 
sultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  (f)  Rev.  J.  B.  Lancelot  (Principal 
Education.  of  Liverpool  College). 

The  Teaching  of  Geography Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A.  (Oxford 

and    London    Universities)  ;    Mr. 
Apthorpe,  B.A.  (Liverpool). 

Child  Study Professor  C.  S.  Sherrington,  F.R.S. 

(Liverpool  University). 
Handwork  and   its  Place  in  the  School     Principal     H.     R.     Reichel,     M.A. 
Curriculum  (Bangor  University  College). 
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Saturday,  jth  January,  1905 : — 

Subject  of  Papers.  Reader*. 

Scholarships  with  special  reference  to  the    Miss  S.  A.  Burstall,  B.A.  (Manchester 
Co-ordination  of  Education  High  School  for  Girls) ;  Dr.  T.  J. 

Macnamara,  M.P. 
The  Teaching  of  English Miss     E.    Drummond    (Manchester 

High  School  for  Girls)  ;  Mr.  C.  G. 

Steel,  M.A.  (Rugby  School). 
The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Science Miss  F.  L.  Calder  (Liverpool) ;  Miss 

E.     Pycroft     (late    Organiser    of 

Domestic     Science      to      London 

Education  Committee). 
School  Games  with  special  reference  to    Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A.  (Manchester 
Day  Schools  Grammar    School)  ;    Mr.    F.    \V. 

Angell  (Rathbone  Council  School, 

Liverpool). 

Both  the  papers  and  the  discussions  at  the  various  meetings  of 
the  Conference  were  of  a  very  high  order  and  were  practical  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  internal  and  external  organisation  of 
schools;  but  limitations  of  space  preclude  a  detailed  reference -to 
them  here.  A  full  report  of  all  the  proceedings  was  published  as  a 
supplement  to  "  The  School  Government  Chronicle"  on  the  14th 
January,  1905.  The  chairmen  who  presided  at  the  various 
meetings  included — Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Mr.  F.  J.  Leslie, 
F.R.G.S.  (Liverpool),  Professor  Armstrong,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  R.  Blair, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Executive  Officer  to  London  Education  Committee), 
Sir  Wm.  R.  Anson,  Bart,  M.P.,  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A., 
Miss  M.  Ashton  (Lancashire  Education  Committee)  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  Dale  (Liverpool  University).  An  exhibition  of 
geographical  appliances,  the  property  of  the  Geographical 
Association,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  Municipal 
Technical  School.  This  was  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of 
members  and  delegates,  as  was  also  a  collection  of  plans, 
photographs,  exercises,  etc.,  made  by  Councillor  H.  R.  Rathbone 
on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Mosely 
Commission. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  Education  Committee  to  hold  the  Conference  next  year  in 
that  city. 
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VII.  -REVIEW. 


THE    COUNTY    OF    LONDON. 


SOME    RESULTS    OF    THE    WORK    OF     THE     LATE 
TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    BOARD.* 

Introduction. 

The  final  annual  report  of  the  late  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  is  of  special  interest  and  value  inasmuch  as  it  reviews  the 
progress  made  in  the  provision  of  technical,  secondary  and  higher  education  in 
London  during  the  past  eleven  years.  This  is  done  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
the  basis  of  comparison  with  the  present  position  being  the  report  by  Mr.  H. 
Llewellyn  Smith  presented  in  1892  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Technical 
Education  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  needs  of  London  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  and  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  facts  and  recommendations  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's 
report  have  formed  an  important  line  of  guidance  for  the  action  of  the  Board  and 
the  County  Council.  As  the  work  of  the  Board  has,  from  its  commencement, 
been  consistently  followed  in  these  columns,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
concisely  review  the  features  of  the  changes  brought  about,  and  this  is  done  by 
following  the  order  of  the  report  itself.  These  changes  are  chiefly  connected 
with  the  increase  and  rapid  development  of  polytechnic  institutions,  the 
-establishment  and  success  of  municipal  and  other  schools  and  technical 
institutes  and  the  improvement  in  the  equipment  and  staffing  of  secondary 
schools.  Attached  to  the  report  is  an  educational  map  giving  a  conspectus  of 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  institutions  in  London,  from  university  colleges 
down  to  public  elementary  schools,  i.e.,  including  polytechnics,  technical 
institutes  and  schools  of  art,  secondary  schools,  training  colleges,  pupil-teachers' 
centres,  higher  grade  or  elementary  schools,  etc. 

Evening  Instruction. 

Firstly,  as  regards  instruction  in  evening  classes,  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
there  were,  in  1892,  about  14  chemical  laboratories  open.  Since  that  year, 
well-equipped  departments  for  practical  teaching  have  been  provided  at  eleven 
institutions,  and  the  number  of  student-hours  worked  per  session  (after  omitting 
the  attendances  of  students  not  attending  for  more  than  20  hours)  has  risen  from 
38,000  to  nearly  65,000.  The  advance  made  in  electrical  teaching  is  equally 
striking.  In  1892,  there  were,  at  the  most,  only  six  electrical  laboratories  open 
for  evening  instruction  ;  now  there  are  23  institutions  in  London,  including  13 
with  well-equipped  departments.  In  practical  electrical  engineering,  there  were 
only  four  centres  available  in  1902 ;  the  total  number  of  student-hours  worked 
in  electricity  and  electrical  technology  was  nearly  77,000  in  1902-3,  excluding 

*  London  County  Council  :  Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  1903-4 
<P.  S.  King  and  Son,  2-4,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  price  as.  6d.). 
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attendances  at  technical  institutes  and  other  evening  classes.  As  regards  the 
teaching  of  technology  generally  in  1892,  the  three  polytechnic  institutions 
accounted  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  students  receiving  instruction,  whereas,  in 
1903,  there  were  at  least  14  subjects  taught  among,  at  least,  20  institutions. 
Several  instances  of  the  growth  in  respect  of  particular  subjects  may  be  cited. 
In  1892,  there  were  only  138  students  taking  practical  mechanical  engineering ; 
now  there  are  twelve  institutions  with  engineering  laboratories  and  workshops.  In 
electrical  engineering,  there  were  only  four  institutions  available ;  now  there  are 
special  departments  at  twelve  institutions.  In  carpentry  and  joinery,  there  were 
only  278  students  receiving  instruction  in  1892  ;  now  there  are  15  centres,  eight 
being  well-equipped  departments  of  polytechnic  institutions.  The  increases  in 
the  number  of,  and  the  attendance  at,  trade  classes  are  very  remarkable.  There 
are  39  trade  subjects  now  taught  which  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  trade  classes 
given  in  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  report.  At  the  present  time  64  subjects  are 
taught,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  centres  for  the  different  trade  subjects  has 
risen  from  113  to  313  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  individual  number  of 
centres  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  and  young 
workmen  attending  them  has  increased  four-fold.  The  number  of  artisan 
students  attending  polytechnics  has  recently  risen  nearly  38  per  cent,  within  two- 
years,  and  the  evening  exhibitions  awarded  by  the  Board  have  not  only  done 
much  towards  increasing  this  attendance,  but  they  have  also  greatly  raised  the 
standard  of  the  work  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  are  in  attendance  for 
periods  varying  from  four  to  seven  years. 

Polytechnics  and  Technical  Institutes. 

The  establishment  and  organisation  of  polytechnics  and  technical  institutes 
have,  of  course,  been  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  technical 
education  in  London.  In  1892,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  stated  that  three 
polytechnic  institutions  were  in  full  operation,  while  the  number  of  schemes 
passed  or  published  at  that  time  was  15.  Now,  there  are  in  existence  2(> 
polytechnics  and  technical  institutions,  with  their  branches.  The  Board's 
report  sketches  historically  the  polytechnic  movement,  and  the  manner  in  which 
certain  of  the  institutions  have  been  affected.  As  showing  the  advantage  taken 
of  these  institutions  by  trade  students,  it  may  be  stated  that,  from  a  Return, 
prepared  by  the  Board,  of  the  classes  in  eight  representative  subjects,  the  total 
volume  of  instruction  showed  that,  whereas  in  the  first  year  of  the  Board's 
operations  (i.e.,  1903-4)  there  were  recorded  119,000  student-hours,  the  figures 
for  the  session  1900-1  stood  at  over  454,000. 

Secondary  Schools. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  inquiry  in  1892  showed  that  these  schools, 
as  a  whole,  were  lamentably  deficient  in  effective  provision  for  practical  science 
instruction  and  manual  work.  Sixteen  schools  were  fitted  with  chemical 
laboratories  of  greater  or  less  degrees  of  efficiency,  and  in  13  schools  some 
kind  of  manual  work  was  given  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  instruction  was 
optional  and  was  not  given  upon  educational  lines.  Experimental  physics  and 
mechanics  were  scarcely  taught  at  all.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  Board's 
work  since  1894  mav  be  briefly  stated.  Fifty  laboratories  have  been  equipped 
in  secondary  schools  for  boys  as  the  result  of  the  Board's  grants,  with  bench 
accommodation  for  1,200  pupils  working  simultaneously;  18  workshops  for 
manual  instruction  have  been  provided  also,  as  well  as  25  science  lecture 
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rooms.  A  large  number  of  additional  science  masters  have  been  appointed  by 
the  help  of  the  Board's  maintenance  grants.  The  improvement  in  regard  to 
science  teaching  in  girls'  schools  has  been  almost  as  marked  as  in  that  of  boys' 
schools. 

The  percentage  of  boys  receiving  theoretical  instruction  in  experimental 
science  and  doing  practical  work  has  steadily  increased  since  1896,  and  has  now 
reached  about  90  per  cent.  In  1901-2,  47  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
received  practical  instruction  in  physics,  and  41  per  cent,  in  chemistry.  In 
addition  44  per  cent,  received  practical  instruction  in  woodwork,  needlework  or 
cookery.  It  appears  that  this  work  has  involved,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
expenditure  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  from  the  Board's  funds, 
including  payments  for  the  fees  of  county  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  schools 


Scholarships. 

In  1892,  there  was  practically  no  scholarship  system  at  all  in  existence  in  the 
Metropolis.  The  only  scholarships  available  were  awarded  by  the  Governing 
Bodies  of  secondary  schools,  by  independent  Scholarship  Foundations 
established  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  by  the  London  School  Beard, 
and  "Local  Scholarships";  the  conditions  and  restrictions  attached  to  these 
scholarships  were  very  varied  and  complex.  The  entire  aspect  has  been 
completely  changed  by  the  scholarship  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  and  much  simplification  has  been  introduced  into  the 
conditions  governing  the  old-established  scholarships  by  the  co-operation  cf  the 
Board  with  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board  established  by  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Head-masters.  The  Board's  scholarship  scheme  having  been 
often  made  the  subject  of  reference,  it  is  needless  to  notice  here  the  full 
description  given  of  it  in  the  Board's  report.  The  proposals  for  the  development 
of  the  scheme  under  the  Education  Act,  1903,  recently  placed  by  the  Education 
Committee  before  the  London  County  Council,  are  dealt  with  in  the  Editorial 
Notes  on  pp.  5-7. 

Conclusion. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  in  other  spheres 
of  work  have  also  been  very  significant.  For  instance,  the  annual  grant  of 
£10,000  voted  by  the  Board,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  to  the 
University  of  London  has  not  only  greatly  developed  the  professorial  teaching 
but  has  also  had  an  excellent  effect  in  the  direction  of  systematising  the 
arrangement  of  full  courses  of  advanced  instruction  in  certain  of  the  polytechnic 
institutions.  The  University  of  London  Act,  1898,  gave  the  Board  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  a  day  training  college  for  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary  teachers,  and  such  a  college  was  opened  in  October,  1902,  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  Local  Committee.  The  Board  have  also  undertaken 
valuable  inquiries  into  the  practical  bearing  of  certain  educational  operations — 
e.g.,  the  requirements  of  members  of  the  building  trades,  commercial  education, 
the  application  of  science  to  industry  and  technical  instruction  for  women  and 
girls — and  these  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  more  point  to  their  policy  and 
methods. 

The  financial  allocations  indicate  vividly  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Board's 

operations  from  year  to  year.    Starting  at  £4,528  in  1893-4,  ten  years  later  the 

total  reached  a  sum  of  £305,2 12,  of  which  £192,000  were  derived  from  the 

Council's  share  of  the  Residue  Grant,  amounting  to  £210,000.    The  following  is 

I 
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a  summary  of  the  specific  purposes  for  which  funds  were  appropriated  during 
the  eleven  years  of  the  Board's  existence :  — 

£ 

Technical  departments  of  polytechnics  * 325,927 

County  scholarships 250,627 

Public  secondary  day  schools 250,296 

Technical  schools 222,301 

Art,  science  and  technological  teaching  and  manual  instruction  ..  155,976 

Government  grants  received  and  allocated  under  Clause  VII.  ...  134,553 

Expenses  of  administration 72,788 

Technical  departments  of  higher  institutions 56,858 

Domestic  economy    55,164 

Commercial  education 21 ,065 
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I.— feDITORIAL   NOTES. 


The  friends  of  higher  education  will  have  welcomed  the 
publication  of  the  document  which  embodies  the  Treasury  Minutes 
and  the  Reports  of  the  University  Colleges  Committee  respecting 
Imperial  grants  in  aid  of  the  university  colleges  of  Great  Britain. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall,  after  a  lapse  of  15  years,  that  it  was 
very  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Milner  that,  in  1889-90, 
the  first  Treasury  grant  was  made  to  the  university  colleges  of 
England  by  Lord  Goschen.  The  three  Welsh  colleges  had  for 
some  years  been  in  receipt  of  ^"12,000  a  year  between  them,  and 
this  State  subsidy  was  used  for  the  reduction  of  fees  below  the 
lowest  limit  possible  in  the  English  colleges.  The  relations 
between  University  College,  Dundee,  and  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  had  not  at  the  time  been  determined,  and  Dundee  was 
allowed  to  share,  though  to  a  very  limited  extent  only,  in  the 
division  of  the  grant.  The  colleges  which  participated  were 
Owens  College,  Manchester  ;  University  College,  London ;  King's 
College,  London;  University  College,  Liverpool;  Mason's  College, 
Birmingham ;  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ; 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds ;  Firth  College,  Sheffield  ;  University 
College,  Nottingham;  University  College,  Bristol;  and  University 
College,  Dundee.  In  1896,  Bedford  College,  London,  was  added 
to  the  list ;  and,  in  1897,  tne  ^otsl  of  the  Treasury  grant  was 
increased  from  ^"15,000  a  year  to  ^"25,000.  For  some  years,  the 
Hartley  College,  Southampton,  and  the  University  Extension 
Colleges  at  Reading  and  Exeter  were  candidates  for  a  share  of 
the  grant  but  were  deemed  by  the  Treasury  to  have  made 
insufficient  progress  in  the  direction  of  university  education.  In 
1903,  however,  the  colleges  at  Southampton  and  Reading  were 
admitted  to  the  list,  and  each  of  them  received  a  grant  of  ^"1,000 
a  year,  the  total  Treasury  grants  thus  being  raised  to  ^"27,000, 
while  the  number  of  colleges  aided  reached  14. 


In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Hartley  College, 
Southampton,  (then  known  as  the  Hartley  Institution),  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  connection  with  the  original  application  to  the 
Treasury  prior  to  1889.  The  Institution  was  in  poor  financial 
circumstances,  and  it  seemed  as  if  its  last  chance  of  life  lay  in 
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securing  Government  aid;  but  although  the  Hartley  Institution 
had  much  to  do  in  inducing  the  other  colleges  to  join  in  the 
movement  it  was  itself  left  without  help  when  the  fund  was 
obtained  and  distributed.  It  was  strongly  urged  in  Southampton 
that  the  Hartleylnstitution  should  take  advantage^  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  and  apply  for  -aid  from  the  Hampshire,  West 
Sussex  and  Dorset  County  Councils  so  as  to  become  the  university 
centre  for  the  south  of  England,  but  it  was  long  before  the  desired 
developments  took  place,  and  meanwhile  the  Institution  had 
to  wait. 


The  appropriation  of  the  grants  among  the  several  colleges  was 
made  by  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  small  Committee  which  formerly  comprised  a  member  of  each 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  an  officer  of  the 
Treasury.  The  principles  upon  which  the  appropriations  were 
made  are  summarised  in  the  third  Report  of  the  present  University 
Colleges  Committee,  dated  23rd  February,  1905,  as  follow : — 

(a)  The  annual  cash  income  (excluding  the  grant-in-aid)  received 
for  university  work  in  arts  and  science  at  each  college  is  first 
ascertained,  and  the  grants  are  roughly  proportioned  to  this 
income,  subject  to  the  reports  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  college* 

(b)  The  maximum  grant  to  a  college  to  be  £3,000  in  one  year 
(with  the  special  exception  of  Manchester,  which  retains  its  old 
maximum  of  £3,500). 

(c)  No  grant  to  any  college  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  its  local 
income  as  defined  above  (a). 

(d)  No  grant  to  be  made  to  any  college  in  receipt  of  a  "  locaL 
income"  of  less  than  £4,000  a  year,  of  which  at  least  £1,500  must 
accrue  from  fees. 

In  1903-4,  the  grant  of  £27,000  was  appropriated  as  follows : — 
Manchester,  £3,500 ;  University  College,  London,  £3,000 ; 
Liverpool,  £3,000;  Birmingham,  £2,700;  Leeds,  £2,300; 
King's  College,  London,  £2,300;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  £1,800; 
Nottingham,  £1,700;  Sheffield,  £1,300;  Bedford  College,  London, 
£1,200;  Bristol,  £1,200 ;  Reading,  £1 ,000  ;  Southampton,  £1,000; 
Dundee,  £1,000. 


It  will  be  observed  that,  by  the  system  of  distribution  adopted, 
encouragement  was  given  mainly  to  those  branches  of  university 
work  which  failed  to  receive  adequate  support  from  the  Science 
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a*id  Art  Department  (now  the  Board  of  Education)  or  from  local 
authorities  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  little  regard 
was  paid  by  the  Treasury  Committee  to  evening  classes  which 
earned  Government  grants  or  to  purely  technical  departments 
which  were  subsidised  by  the  local  authorities.  The  repeal  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  and  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  to  provide  for  education  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term  have  now  necessitated  some  change  of  policy. 
The  contributions  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  are  no  longer 
confined  to  technical  and  manual  instruction,  or  the  grants  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  instruction  in  science  and  art.  All 
departments  of  education  are  equally  entitled  to  aid  from  local 
rates. 


For  the  year  1904-5,  the  Treasury  grant  was  raised  to  ^"54,000, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  the  hope  that  for 
the  current  year,  1905-6,  it  would  be  further  increased  to  ^"100,000. 
To  advise  the  Treasury  how  to  deal  with  these  changed  conditions 
a  Committee  (the  University  Colleges  Committee)  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P. 
(Chairman) ;  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  G.C.B. ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps, 
K.C.,  M.P. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  Woods,  late  President  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford;  with  Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  of  the  Treasury,  as 
Secretary.  The  Committee  recommended  that  of  the  ^"54,000 
available  for  last  year,  ^45,000  should  be  distributed  on  the  old 
basis,  except  that  the  grant  to  Dundee  should  not  be  increased, 
inasmuch  as  the  College  is  now  incorporated  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  The  grants  to  the  other  colleges  were,  consequently, 
augmented  by  a  little  more  than  two-thirds — approximately  70  per 
cent.  The  remaining  ^*9,ooo  it  was  decided  to  distribute  as 
"  equipment  grant,"  ^"700  being  offered  to  each  of  eleven  colleges, 
and  ^650  to  Southampton  and  Reading  respectively.  The 
colleges  were  invited  to  suggest  their  own  ways  of  expending  these 
grants.  We  have  not  space  for  the  complete  list,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  the  colleges  except  one,  the  Hartley 
College,  felt  the  need  of  books.  Birmingham  proposed  to  spend 
the  whole  ^"700  on  books;  Leeds  wanted  ^*i,ooo  for  the  same 
purpose  and  an  annual  grant  of  ^500 ;  Liverpool,  between  ^300 
and  ^"400;  Manchester,  ^300 ;  University  College,  London,  ^150; 
King's  College,  London,  ^200;  Sheffield,  ^300,  and  Bedford 
College  the  same  amount;  Bristol,  ^"200;  Reading,  ^"100; 
Nottingham,  ^"120. 
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With  regard  to  the  future  and  the  appropriation  of  ^"100,000  a 
year,  the  University  Colleges  Committee  point  out  that  such 
subjects  as  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Architecture,  are  likely 
to  assume  a  larger  place.  "  The  Committee  are  impressed  in 
"  particular  with  three  defects  generally  observable  in  the 
"  university  colleges  :  (1)  the  absence  of  provision  for  post- 
"  graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships ;  (2)  the  lack  of  equipment 
"  in  books  and  in  scientific  appliances ;  and  (3)  the  insufficiency  of 

"  the  remuneration  of  many  of  the  teachers The  extent 

"  to  which  diffusion  in  expert  knowledge  in  applied  science  in 
"  Germany  and  the  United  States  exceeds  its  diffusion  with  us 
"  is  in  considerable  measure  traceable  to  the  greater  opportunities 
"  of  post-graduate  work  which  are  open  to  the  student  in  those 
"  countries."  To  give  effect  to  this  suggestion,  the  Committee 
propose  that  a  moderate  sum  should  be  reserved  for  grants  to  be 
made  directly  to  research  scholars  by  the  Treasury  on  the  advice 
of  some  impartial  authority. 


It  is  noticeable  that  no  reference  is  made  in  this  connection  to 
the  research  scholarships  of  ^"150  a  year,  each  tenable  for  two  or 
three  years,  which  are  awarded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  research  scholarship  given  for  the 
encouragement  of  research  pure  and  simple  and  not  for  heuristic 
teaching  is,  perhaps,  the  one  field  of  education  in  which  Local 
Education  Authorities  may  find  themselves  restricted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Education  Acts,  and  the  proposals  of  the 
Committee  in  this  respect  are,  therefore,  the  more  to  be  welcomed. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  Treasury 
should  supplement  local  effort  in  providing  books  of  reference  and 
apparatus;  and,  thirdly,  they  recommend  that  part  of  the  new 
grant  should  be  appropriated  to  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
especially  of  assistants.  The  London  School  of  Economics  is 
mentioned  as  a  new  institution  which  might  fairly  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  enlarged  grant.  The  whole  of  the  details  are  to  be 
worked  out  by  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  men  who 
would  speak  with  authority  on  university  and  scientific  work  and 
including  a  representative  of  the  Treasury  and,  possibly,  of  the 
Board  of  Education  also. 


In  the  last  number  of  "  The  Record  "  we  drew  attention  to  the 
announcement  in  the  King's  Speech  that  the  subject  of  education 
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in  Scotland  was  again  to  be  brought  before  Parliament.  The 
Bill  embodying  the  Government  proposals  has  now  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  and  has  passed  the  second  reading 
stage.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  columns  last  year, 
Mr.  John  Clarke  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  dealt  very  fully 
with  the  measure  then  under  consideration ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  publish,  on  pp.  149-153,  a  second  article,  upon  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author.  We  venture 
to  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  educational  reformers 
the  timely  deliverance  of  our  contributor,  who  possesses  exceptional 
qualifications  to  write  upon  the  various  aspects  of  educational 
organisation  in  Scotland.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Government  are  fully  alive  to  the  first-class  importance  of  the 
issues  involved  and  whether  they  are  willing  to  consider  them  in 
such  a  spirit  as  will  secure  a  legislative  settlement  in  harmony  not 
only  with  the  best  administrative  opinion  but  also  with  the  keen 
educational  susceptibilities  of  the  Scottish  people.  With  the 
Whitsuntide  recess  already  upon  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  promptly  manifest  an  enlightened  determination 
to  grapple  with  a  problem  which,  while  it  provides  a  test  of 
statesmanship,  admits  of  comparatively  easy  solution. 


There  are  few  questions  connected  with  higher  education  which 
are  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
more  closely  than  that  of  the  training  of  teachers.  The  policy  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1902,  in  imposing  this  duty  upon  Local 
Education  Authorities,  is  open  to  criticism  from  many  points  of 
view,  but  that  policy  is  now,  we  suppose,  hardly  likely  to  be 
reversed.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  if  any  general  and 
systematic  efforts  are  to  be  made  throughout  the  country  towards 
attaining  this  most  desirable  object,  the  contributions  from  the 
Board  of  Education  must  be  sufficiently  generous  to  take  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost  off  the  shoulders  of  the  local  ratepayer. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  County  Councils  Association,  that,  when  once  the  buildings  of 
training  colleges  had  been  provided,  the  cost  of  training  teachers 
was  very  largely  borne  by  the  State.  As  the  Government  have 
promised  to  aid  in  the  building  of  new  colleges,  and  as  many 
of  the  existing  residential  colleges  are  being  enlarged,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  great  burden  imposed  on  local  funds  for  providing 
for  the  training  of  a  reasonable  number  of  teachers  who  have 
passed  the  King's  Scholarship  examinations.     At  the  same  time, 
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there  are  sure  to  be  some  Local  Education  Authorities  who 
would  prefer  not  to  spend  money  upon  the  training  of  teachers  but 
to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  those  who  have  been  trained 
by  other  Authorities,  and  to  attract  them  by  the  offer  of  somewhat 
higher  salaries  than  those  given  elsewhere.  It  is  a  difficult  problem 
how  such  a  policy  can  be  best  counteracted  by  the  Authorities  that 
train.  The  "  localisation  "  of  a  teacher,  by  requiring  him  or  her  to 
enter  into  a  binding  agreement  only  to  teach  in  a  restricted  area,  is 
highly  objectionable  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  An 
alternative  to  this  has  been  suggested  and  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  County  Councils  Association,  viz.,  that  by  a  kind  of  "clearing 
house  "  arrangement  counties  that  train  teachers  should  be  able  to 
recover  from  counties  that  employ  but  do  not  train  a  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  training  incurred.  This  plan  seems  to  be  founded  on 
just  principles,  although,  no  doubt,  in  practice,  it  might  prove 
difficult  to  work  out. 


The  training  college  question  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  The 
new  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  training  pupil- 
teachers  as  "  half-timers  "  are,  in  spite  of  Lord  Londonderry's  recent 
observations,  imposing  very  heavy  expense  on  the  Local  Education 
Authorities,  especially  in  country  districts.  The  present  grants 
given  by  the  Government  may  be  sufficient  for  training  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  large  centres  of  population ;  but  in  scattered  rural 
districts,  where  the  schools  are  at  a  long  distance  from  the  centre, 
and  travelling  and  boarding  expenses  have  to  be  paid,  and  new 
centres  erected,  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  expenditure  must 
fall  on  the  local  rates.  Such  expenditure  will  be  resented  by  the 
local  ratepayer ;  and  particularly  so,  until  he  can  be  assured  that 
the  pupil-teachers  trained  at  his  expense  will  be  bound  to  teach  in 
the  schools  of  his  county.  A  further  difficulty  arises  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  higher  education  funds,  which  have  to  bear  all 
the  cost  of  training  teachers.  These  new  charges  must  in  many 
cases  cripple  the  power  of  Local  Education  Authorities  to  provide 
for  secondary  schools  and  scholarships  as  well  as  for  technical 
classes;  and  there  is  an  obvious  hardship  in  localities  being  obliged 
to  vote  a  large  part  of  the  funds  intended  for  secondary  education  to 
the  improvement  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  These  remarks 
apply  to  other  kinds  of  training,  e.g.,  to  classes  for  instructing 
supplementary  and  acting  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupil-teachers' 
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centres.  The  cost  falling  upon  the  Local  Education  Authorities  is 
not  due  wholly  to  the  need  for  providing  for  the  pupil-teacher  who 
must  now  be  over  16  years  of  age  before  he  is  allowed  to  teach. 
The  cost  lies  largely  in  the  provision  of  scholarships  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  young  persons  competent  to  become  pupil- 
teachers  at  the  age  of  16.  Since  they  cannot  remain  in  the 
elementary  schools  up  to  that  age,  a  system  of  scholarships  tenable 
in  secondary  schools  becomes  a  necessity.  The  whole  problem  is 
a  very  difficult  one,  both  from  the  educational  and  financial  point 
of  view,  and  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  country. 


Thus  it  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  course  under 
consideration  in  East  Anglia  and  Bedfordshire.  As  an  outcome 
of  four  conferences,  which  were  held  in  November  and  December, 
1903,  and  in  February,  1904,  between  the  representatives  of  Local 
Education  Authorities  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  for  a  combined  area, 
a  Joint  Committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  two  representatives 
of  each  of  the  Authorities  of  Norfolk,  East  Suffolk,  West  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Norwich,  Great  Yarmouth  and 
Ipswich,  together  with  the  Education  Secretaries,  to  deal  further 
with  the  proposals  agreed  upon  in  outline.  This  Joint  Committee, 
with  Mr.  Austin  Keen,  the  Education  Officer  for  Cambridgeshire 
as  Secretary,  appointed  a  special  sub-committee  to  ascertain  the 
requirements  of  the  associated  Authorities  and  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  meeting  the  same.  The  members  of  this  special  sub-committee 
are— Mr.  F.  H.  Millington  (Norfolk),  Rev.  C.  J.  Steward  (East 
Suffolk),  Mr.  A.  I.  Tillyard  (Cambridgeshire),  with  the  Secretary 
(Mr.  Austin  Keen) ;  and  although  their  report  has  not  yet  been 
completed  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers,  on 
pp.  222-237,  the  very  useful  Memorandum  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Austin  Keen.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  keep  in  touch  with 
this  movement  in  the  direction  of  combination  and  to  publish  in 
"  The  Record  "  such  particulars  relating  to  it  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  available. 


In  the  last  volume  of  "  The  Record,"  pp.  279-282,  we  dealt  with 
the  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  for  the  year  1904-5  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education.     We  then  expressed 
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the  hope  that  those  Regulations  would  "  enable  the  many  new 
"  and  varied  schemes,  which,  as  the  field  of  operation  is  examined, 
"  are  seen  to  be  urgently  required  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
"  be  properly  and  more  easily  co-ordinated  with  the  existing 
"  facilities ;  so  that  a  coherent  plan  of  secondary  education  may 
"  be  established,  with  due  regard  to  a  national  system,  in  each 
"  district  of  suitable  size."  In  the  Regulations  for  the  year 
1905-6,  recently  issued  by  the  Board,  we  are  glad  to  note  a  further 
step  in  the  direction  of  placing  secondary  schools  upon  a  sound 
footing,  differentiating  them  from  the  system  of  elementary 
education  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  freedom,  while  in 
receipt  of  State  aid,  to  provide  a  course  of  study  of  a  liberal 
character  in  which  literary  studies  may  receive  their  due  share  of 
attention  and  so  to  adjust  the  fees  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poorest  districts.  As  in  the  document  of  last  year,  the  Prefatory 
Memorandum  not  only  explains  all  the  more  important  changes 
made  in  the  Regulations  but  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to 
educational  literature ;  it  contains  many  suggestions  which 
deserve  the  most  careful  consideration  of  Governing  Bodies. 


The  principal  changes  made  in  the  Regulations  since  last  year 
are  in  the  direction  of  further  freedom  in  the  matter  of  curricula. 
All  schools  are  required  to  take  English  language  and  literature, 
at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  science  and  drawing,  and  a  course  in  science  must 
provide  for  practical  work  by  the  scholars.  "  Such  provision  as 
"  the  Board  may  require  must  be  made  for  instruction  of  the 
"  scholars  in  manual  work  and  physical  exercises,  and  as  regards 
"  girls,  in  practical  housewifery  with  or  without  other  manual 
"  work."  We  are  not  sure  whether  this  Regulation  implies  a 
possible  relaxation  of  the  former  requirement  that  manual  work 
should  be  taken  in  all  boys'  schools  unless  specially  exempted.  It 
is  now  required  that  not  less  than  seven  hours  a  week  should  be 
devoted  to  science  and  mathematics,  of  which  at  least  two  must 
be  for  science.  "  But  in  a  girls'  school  which  does  not  meet 
"  regularly  in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  the  Board, 
"  if  satisfied  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  each 
"  of  the  subjects  named  in  Paragraph  4  "  [of  the  Regulations] 
"  may  relax  these  requirements  as  to  hours  in  the  case  of  any 
"  particular  form  or  class." 
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There  is  one  exception  to  the  otherwise  universal  requirement  with 
regard  to  at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  and,  by  special 
permission  of  the  Board,  such  languages  may  be  omitted  in  a 
school  which  can  satisfy  the  Board  that  its  English  course  provides 
adequate  linguistic  and  literary  training  and  that  the  staff  is 
specially  qualified  to  give  such  instruction.  In  this  case  not  less 
than  seven  and  a-half  hours  per  week  must  be  allotted  to  English, 
together  with  geography  and  history.  With  regard  to  mathematics 
and  science,  the  minimum  time  has  been  reduced  from  seven  and 
a-half  hours,  including  not  less  than  three  for  science,  to  seven 
hours,  including  not  less  than  two  for  science. 


The  Board,  while  making  arrangements  as  above  stated  for 
girls'  schools  in  which  there  is  no  afternoon  meeting,  point  out  as 
a  warning  that  the  "exigencies  of  a  time-table  in  which  practically 
"  the  whole  of  the  regular  instruction  is  confined  to  the  mornings 
"  may  lead  to  over-pressure  of  a  particularly  dangerous  kind, 
"  either  by  lengthening  the  morning  meeting  unduly,  or  by  trying 
"  to  do  too  much  in  it.  The  intensive  method  of  teaching,  while 
"  it  is  a  desirable  change  from  the  somewhat  indolent  methods  of 
"  past  times,  may  be  carried  too  far;  and  the  strain  upon  scholars 
"  kept  at  full  tension  for  a  whole  morning  (especially  if  the 
*'  morning  meeting  exceeds  three  hours  in  length)  is  probably  more 
"  severe  than  the  strain  of  a  longer  school  day  taken  at  less 
"  pressure.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  any  circumstances  a 
"  school  meeting  lasting  longer  than  three  hours  is  desirable,  or 
"  even  ultimately  economical."  We  heartily  commend  this 
suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  girls' 
schools. 


Special  courses  "  may  now  be  organised,  for  the  whole  of  the 
classes  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  or  for  select  classes  only  in 
these  years,  to  provide  advanced  instruction  of  a  high  grade, 
either  in  science,  or  in  language  and  literature.  The  types  of 
school  commonly  known  as  'classical*  and  'modern*  are  thus 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  formerly  known  as  '  schools 
of  science.'*  For  both  of  the  two  former  types,  Latin  and  French 
will  be  essential  elements  in  the  advanced  curriculum.  The 
Board  consider  that  Latin  is  the  necessary  basis  of  a  thorough 

*  Although  the  existing  '  schools  of  science '  are  to  continue,  we  regret  to  notice 
that  a  restriction  appears  to  be  placed  upon  an  increase  in  their  number. 
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41  linguistic  and  literary  training,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
"  languages ;  and  that  among  modern  languages  the  claims  of 
44  French  are  pre-eminent  as  regards  grammatical  training,  practice 
"  in  the  accurate  expression  of  thought,  and  access  to  the  larger 
"  world  of  international  relations  and  public  affairs."  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  provision  is  a  distinct  step  in  liberalising  the  course 
of  study  in  secondary  schools.  Formerly,  it  was  necessary  that 
a  special  course  should  be  a  course  in  science.  In  place  of  the 
average  age  of  the  class,  a  minimum  age  for  commencing  the 
course  of  study  aided  by  the  Board  has  been  provided,  viz.,  twelve 
for  the  ordinary  course  and  13  for  the  special  course  of  four  years. 
We  would  refer  our  readers  to  Paragraph  13  of  the  Regulations 
which  provides  that — 

44  Where  local  circumstances  render  such  an  arrangement 
41  desirable  a  school  may  submit  for  approval,  under  (b)  of 
44  Paragraph  11,  a  course  including,  for  certain  forms  or  classes 
44  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  one  or  both  of  two  special  courses 
"  providing  advanced  instruction  in — (a)  science,  in  accordance 
44  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  (c)  and  (d)  of  Paragraph  12 ; 
44  (b)  language  and  literature,  including  instruction  in  three 
44  languages  other  than  English,  of  which  Latin  and  French  must 
44  be  two,  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week." 

This  specialisation  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  constitutes  an 
important  alteration  in  the  courses  of  study  which  may  be  approved. 
The  grant  payable  on  any  scholar  attending  a  special  course  may 
be  increased  to  double  the  ordinary  rate,  which  remains  at  £2  for 
the  first  year,  £1  for  the  second  year,  £\  for  the  third  year  and 
£$  for  the  fourth  year.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  third  and  fourth 
year  scholars  to  earn  grants  at  the  rate  of  £8  and  ^"10  per  annum 
respectively. 


With  regard  to  fees,  it  is  stated  that — "  In  ordinary  circumstances 
44  the  Board  consider  that  a  fee  of  a  substantial  amount  is  desirable, 
44  both  in  order  to  ensure  the  financial  stability  of  the  school  and 
44  also  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  education  provided  is  of  a 
44  superior  kind,  and  consequently  of  a  greater  value  to  the  scholars, 
44  than  that  in  schools  which,  although  they  go  beyond  the  ordinary 
44  elementary  curriculum,  do  not  aim  at  the  higher  standard  and 
44  fuller  course  of  an  efficient  secondary  school.  Good  education 
"  cannot  be  bought  cheap ;  it  must  be  paid  for,  whether  by  the 
44  scholars  or  by  someone  else  for  them.  It  would  be  most 
-"  unfortunate  if  the  opening  of  the  educational  ladder  to  children 
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"  of  every  class  were  to  be  accompanied  by  any  lowering  of  the 

"  standard  of  education  provided It  is  the  duty  of  the 

"  Board  .  .  .  .  to  see  on  the  one  hand  that  the  school  is  not 
"  starved,  and  is  in  a  position  of  full  financial  stability,  and  on  the 
"  other  hand  that  there  is  adequate  security  against  the  admission 
"  of  scholars  who  are  not  fit  to  profit  by  the  course,  or  their  failure 
"  to  continue  in  it  up  to  a  sufficiently  advanced  point.  Subject  to 
"  proper  safeguards  in  these  respects,  and  to  satisfactory  evidence 
"  that  no  injurious  competition  will  arise  with  other  efficient 
"  secondary  schools  in  the  same  area,  the  Board  are  not  concerned 
"  with  the  requirement  of  a  fee  as  such,  or  of  any  given  proportion 
"  of  fee-paying  scholars ;  and  they  are  fully  prepared  to  consider 
41  special  circumstances  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  school 
"  authority  call  for  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  free  places, 
"  or  for  a  fee  below  that  normal  in  efficient  secondary  schools,  or 
"  even  for  the  provision  in  exceptional  cases  of  completely  free 
"  education  throughout  the  school."  We  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  this  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  appears  to  afford  to 
Local  Education  Authorities  reasonable  facilities  for  adapting  the 
fees  charged  in  secondary  schools  conducted  or  aided  by  them  to 
the  special  requirements  of  various  districts. 


The  Board  of  Education  further  point  out  that  a  secondary 
school  should  be  self-contained  as  regards  both  staff  and  premises, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  laboratories  or  art  rooms,  which 
may  be  used  by  other  schools  or  institutions  at  particular  times. 
"  The  Board  will  not  at  present  insist  in  all  cases  that  the  duties 
"  of  the  Head-Master  shall  be  entirely  confined  to  the  secondary 
"  school.  But  any  exception  allowed  to  this  rule  will  only  be 
"  where  the  joint  arrangement  already  exists,  and  is  reported 
"  to  work  without  serious  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  either 
"  department ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
"  Head-Mastership,  a  separate  organisation  will  as  a  rule  be 
"  required.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  functions  of  the  Assistant 
"  staff,  with  due  allowance  for  cases  in  which  a  teacher  is  employed 
"  in  the  school  for  giving  instruction  in  one  particular  subject,  or 
"  during  a  portion  only  of  the  regular  school  hours."  A  matter 
for  careful  consideration  is  thus  presented.  If  the  head-teacher  or 
an  assistant-teacher  of  a  secondary  school  may  not  assist  in 
connection  with  any  other  educational  work  carried  on  under  the 
same    Governing    Body,   it    would    seem   reasonable    that    such 
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teachers  should  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  any  teaching  work  in 
the  evenings  or  at  other  times  though  conducted  by  other 
Governing  Bodies;  in  other  words,  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  must  undertake  no  other  remunerative  employment  as 
teacher.  This  may  lead  to  some  difficulty,  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  teachers,  both  of  secondary  schools  and  of  elementary 
schools,  are  now  employed  in  connection  with  technical  institutes 
and  evening  classes. 


With  respect  to  Governing  Bodies  and  their  relations  to  Head- 
Masters  and  Head-Mistresses,  the  Board  "  consider  it  essential,  as 
"  regards  the  first,  that  the  Governing  Body  shall  have  such 
"  powers  and  be  so  constituted  as  to  ensure  living  interest  in  the 
"  school  on  the  part  of  the  Governors,  a  real  supervision  by  them 
"  of  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  school,  and  ready  access  to 
"  them  by  the  Head-Master ;  that  it  shall  contain  a  proportion  of 
"  members  who  are  qualified  by  experience  of  higher  education 
"  to  supply  well-informed  criticism  upon,  and  intelligent 
"  encouragement  of,  the  school  work ;  and,  in  the  case  of  girls* 
"  schools  or  schools  including  girls,  that  it  shall  include  one  or 
"  more  women.  As  regards  the  second  point,  experience  proves 
"  that  in  a  school  of  a  secondary  type  full  efficiency  can  be  secured, 
"  and  the  best  teaching  and  organising  power  attracted,  only 
"  where  the  Head-Master  or  Head-Mistress  is  entrusted  with  a 
"  large  amount  of  responsibility  for  and  control  over  teaching, 
"  organisation,  and  discipline.  In  particular,  the  appointment  and 
"  dismissal  of  the  Assistant  staff  is  a  matter  in  which  a  voice  ought 
"  to  be  secured  to  the  Head-Master.  In  the  majority  of  secondary 
"  schools  of  the  highest  grade  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
"  the  staff  is  entirely  in  his  hands,  subject  to  the  obligation  to 
"  report  his  action  to  the  Governors  and  his  liability  to  dismissal 
"  for  improper  exercise  of  his  powers.  In  other  cases  he  exercises 
"  these  powers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governors.  In  any 
"  case,  it  is  important  that  he  should  have  formally  secured  to  him 
"  the  right  to  be  consulted  by  the  Governing  Body." 


Referring  to  Local  Science  and  Art  Scholarships,  in  connection 
with  which  the  aid  hitherto  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
will  in  future  be  withdrawn,  the  Board  point  out  that  the  object 
of  the   Scholarships  is  one   with   which   the   Board   are  in  full 
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sympathy.  4<  But  they  are  sensible  of  the  danger  which  exists  of 
"  spending  local  funds  on  making  education  in  secondary  schools 
"  accessible  to  such  children  to  an  extent  which  interferes  with  the 
44  prior  and  more  urgent  need  for  providing  the  schools  themselves 
"  in  adequate  numbers  and  maintaining  them  at  a  full  standard  of 
44  efficiency.  In  some  cases  the  sanction  of  the  Board  has  been 
"  sought  to  Local  Scholarships  being  held  at  schools  where  no 
44  efficient  education  of  a  secondary  type  was  given.  In  other 
44  cases  Local  Authorities  have  mortgaged  their  higher  education 
44  fund  to  maintenance  of  scholarships  on  a  scale  which  seriously 
44  hampers  them  in  the  work  of  providing  and  maintaining  at  a 
41  proper  standard  of  efficiency  that  secondary  school  provision, 
44  without  which  the  scholarships  are  more  or  less  useless.  .  .  . 
44  So  far  as  grants  made  from  the  Exchequer  are  concerned,  the 
44  Board  feel  that  they  would  be  better  devoted  to  securing  a 
44  higher  level  of  efficiency  in  the  secondary  schools  than  towards 
44  aiding  the  supply  of  scholarships." 


We  trust  that  the  foregoing  observations  and  somewhat  extensive 
quotations  will  assist  the  readers  of  4<  The  Record "  to  obtain  a 
clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  most  important  of  the  new 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools.  Very  much,  however,  still 
remains  to  be  done  to  encourage  among  the  mass  of  the  people  a 
living  interest  in  the  organisation  of  secondary  and  higher  education 
in  this  country.  Unless  and  until  a  sound  secondary  education  is 
appraised  at  its  true  value,  we  must  continue  to  put  forth  our  best 
efforts  in  an  endeavour  to  educate  opinion  in  this  direction. 
Notwithstanding  the  well-balanced  reasons  given  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Science  and  Art  Scholarships, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  objects  of  the  Board  might  have  been 
secured  without  depriving  localities  of  the  stimulus  which  those 
Scholarships  afforded.  Now  that  the  charges  for  elementary 
education  fall  so  heavily  upon  the  Local  Education  Authorities, 
it  is  disappointing  that  the  rate-aid  given  on  behalf  of  higher 
education  should,  in  one  important  particular,  cease  to  be  met  by 
such  State  contributions  as  would  prompt  local  sacrifices,  especially 
as  the  new  Regulations  respecting  pupil-teachers  render  expensive 
systems  of  scholarships  imperative.  The  blame  for  this  procedure 
should  doubtless  be  laid  upon  the  Treasury  rather  than  upon  the 
Board  of  Education  ;  for  there  are  obvious  signs  that  the  Board 
are  awakening  to  the  obligations  which  rightly  belong  to  a  Central 
Authority.     But  Local  Education  Authorities  may  very  properly 
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look  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  sustain  them  in  their  disposition 
to  move  along  courses  of  educational  advancement,  not  only  by  a 
general  helpfulness  of  suggestion  and  of  guidance  but  also  by 
impressing  upon  the  Treasury  a  due  sense  of  the  weight  of 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  that  Imperial  department. 


The  Memorandum,  issued  a  short  time  ago  to  inspectors 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
secondary  schools  is  not  inopportune.  It  stipulates  for  uniformity 
of  pronunciation  within  each  school,  for  the  consistent  carrying 
out  of  the  system  used  in  the  school,  for  careful  attention  being 
paid  to  quantity  in  prose  no  less  than  in  verse,  and  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  in  this  last  connection.  No  rules  are  laid 
down  as  to  the  age  at  which  Latin  should  be  begun,  but  the  pupils 
should  be  suitable  to  receive  the  instruction,  and  if  they  are  not 
they  should  firstly  be  given  elementary  instruction  in  the  analysis 
of  the  sentence.  The  use  of  exercises  as  well  as  the  learning  by 
heart  of  grammatical  forms  is  only  considered  to  be  a  satisfactory 
first  stage  of  a  course,  and  throughout  there  must  be  a  constant 
study  of  Latin  texts.  The  inspectors  must  inquire  whether  these 
texts  are  properly  graded  in  difficulty.  After  the  stage  of 
isolated  sentences,  pupils  should  have  practice  in  short  passages, 
whether  selected  from  easy  Latin  authors  or  composed  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  books  taken  for  translation,  verse  as  well  as 
prose  must  be  represented.  It  is  also  considered  important  that 
pupils  should  be  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  the  ancient  authors 
and  with  aspects  of  ancient  life  and  history ;  and  to  this  end 
inspectors  should  see  what  provision  is  made  for  the  supply  of 
books,  atlases,  representations  of  ancient  buildings,  dress,  etc.,. 
bearing  thereon. 
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II.— THE   EDUCATION    (SCOTLAND)   BILL.1 
THE    PRESENT    OUTLOOK. 


By  John  Clarke,  Lecturer  on  Education,  University  of 

Aberdeen. 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Bill  has  once  more  been  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  again  a  fair  topic  for  discussion 
among  those  interested  in  educational  reform.  Its  provisions  as 
well  as  the  principles  that  underlie  them  are  such  as  appeal  to 
wider  interests  even  than  to  those  of  Scotland  and  a  wider 
audience  than  merely  Scotsmen. 

Last  year  I  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  in  "  The  Record  " 
at  some  length  the  conditions  with  which  the  measure  has  to  deal 
and  of  stating  and  criticising  its  actual  provisions.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  traverse  the  same  ground  again,  though  what  has  to 
be  said  now  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  what  was  said  last  year 
regarding  the  condition  of  things  prevailing  at  the  moment  in 
Scotland. 

The  Bill  of  1905  is  in  substance  the  Bill  of  1904,  somewhat 
altered  and  improved.  By  means  of  re-arrangement,  condensation 
at  certain  points  and  necessary  expansion  at  others,  it  is 
substantially  a  better  Bill  than  last  year's.  The  financial  clauses 
in  particular  have  been  recast,  and  if  they  have  not  accomplished 
the  impossible  by  pleasing  everybody,  they  have  at  any  rate  met 
the  most  obvious  objections  that  had  been  made  to  them,  and,  on 
the  whole,  offer  a  fair  solution  of  a  very  complicated  and  debatable 
problem.  In  one  point  alone,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
later  on,  does  the  Bill  mark  retrogression. 

During  the  lapse  of  a  year,  opinion  has  been  moving  in  Scotland 
and  converging  toward  more  definite  conclusions  on  certain  of  the 
issues  involved. 

AREA. 

It  is  now  realised  pretty  generally  and  with  increasing 
conviction  that  the  vital  question  is  that  of  area,  which  determines 

*  A  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Education  in  Scotland,  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  therewith,  8th  March,  1905. 
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at  once  the  character  of  the  administrative  body  and  the  possibility 
of  ultimately  establishing  a  satisfactory  system  of  education  for  the 
country.  There  is  every  indication  that  public  opinion  on  this 
topic  will  find  unmistakable  expression  before  the  Bill  passes  the 
Committee  stage. 

At  present  there  are  two  familiar  units  of  administration  both  for 
education  and  for  general  local  concerns.  The  unit  for  elementary 
education  is  the  parish :  its  traditions  reach  back  for  at  least  two 
centuries,  and  during  the  past  generation,  i.e.,  since  the  Education 
Act  of  1872,  it  has  received  a  new  lease  of  life  and  usefulness.  It 
has  admirably  fulfilled  its  duty  by  elementary  education,  the 
parish  school  and  the  parish  system  of  Scotland  being  widely 
known  all  over  the  Empire,  and  beyond.  The  county  has  been 
established  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  experimentally  and  partially 
it  is  true,  as  the  area  for  higher,  including  technical,  education, 
and  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  It  has, 
in  fact,  belied  many  apprehensions  regarding  its  suitability  and 
has  revealed  possibilities  of  which  it  was  hardly  thought  capable. 
In  matters  of  general  municipal  concern,  the  county  has  for  long 
borne  the  highest  reputation  for  efficiency  combined  with  economy. 

This  being  so,  the  Bill  proposes  as  the  new  area  neither  the 
parish  nor  the  county  but  the  district,  or  sub-division  of  the 
county  which  at  present  possesses  a  committee  for  the 
management,  under  the  County  Council,  of  roads  and  public  health. 
Now  the  country  is  at  last  making  up  its  mind  that  this  is  a  fatal 
mistake,  and  what  I  last  year  ventured  to  call  an  extreme  opinion, 
"  better  no  Bill  at  all  than  the  district  area,"  is  now  a  very 
general  opinion,  and  will  probably  before  long  be  almost  universal. 
The  arguments  by  which  this  opposition  to  the  district  is  upheld 
are  such  as  these  : — 

(a)  It  is  a  complete  breach  with  the  past,  with  the  traditions  of 
centuries — one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  our  educational 
heritage  :  it  is  revolution  not  evolution : 

(b)  It  is  in  itself  highly  unsuitable  as  an  area,  in  fact,  about  the 
worst  that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  motive  for  changing  the 
area  at  all  is  to  secure  one  suitable  for  secondary  education.  But 
all  admit  that  the  district  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  too  small  for 
the  purpose,  and  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  object,  a  further 
combination  of  districts  would  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  also  admitted  that  it  is  too  large  for  elementary  purposes, 
since  it  will  prevent  all  but  the  leisured  and  the  well-to-do  from 
serving  on  the  School  Board  which  will  no  longer  meet  in  the  parish 
but  in  some  central  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  district.  Again,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  work  both  for 
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the  Board  itself  and  the  parish  managers,  to  whom,  in  the  terms  of 
the  Bill,  it  will  have  to  delegate  certain  duties.  As  these  managers, 
too,  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  district  School  Board,  the  parish 
will  cease  to  have  any  direct  control  over  its  educational  affairs 
through  an  elected  body  from  its  own  members.  The  Bill  thus 
destroys  local  interest  which  is  such  a  valuable  asset  in  elementary 
education,  while  it  leaves  us  as  far  as  ever  from  a  suitable  area  for 
secondary  education.  Of  the  various  units  from  time  to  time 
suggested — parish,  group  of  parishes,  burgh  with  related  parishes  or 
with  portions  of  adjacent  counties,  district,  county  itself — the 
district  falls  furthest  short  of  the  requirements,  and  it  does  not 
possess  the  elasticity  which  might  render  it  tolerable  and  adaptable 
if  not  itself  ideal : 

(c)  The  experiment  is  a  veritable  leap  in  the  dark.  The  district 
has  no  educational  traditions,  no  educational  experience,  no 
educational  ambitions.  Quite  a  feature  in  the  discussions  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  districts  themselves :  there  has  been  a 
complete  absence  of  any  desire  to  assume  the  burden  of  educational 
administration.  Many  of  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
district  work  are  among  the  keenest  opponents  of  the  selection  of 
the  district  as  education  areas. 

But  such  criticism,  it  may  be  urged,  is  merely  destructive.  We 
must  have  some  area.  What  is  it  to  be  ?  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  retaining  the  parish  as  area  for  elementary 
education,  and  almost  as  strong  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  county 
for  secondary  education.  This  by  no  means  implies  two 
independent  bodies.  Experience  has  already  shown  that  a  county 
body  could  exercise  all  the  authority  required  for  the  discharge 
of  its  educational  functions  without  unduly  infringing  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  parish  board.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
adjustment  between  them  could  be  effected.  Either  a  county 
board  could  be  elected  with  power  to  delegate  the  management  of 
education  to  a  parochial  body,  which  ought  to  be  the  Parish 
Council,  in  whose  election  the  parish  itself  has  a  voice — this  is  the 
preferable  plan;  or  the  alternative  would  be  to  elect  a  Parish 
School  Board,  which  in  this  case  also  should  be  identical  with  the 
Parish  Council,  and  from  these  parochial  bodies  and  the  County 
Council  to  select  a  Higher  Education  Authority.  This  plan  is 
open  to  several  objections  from  which  the  former  is  free. 

Both  plans  have  their  advocates,  but  they  are  all  agreed  that  if 
their  own  plan  is  not  adopted,  then  the  alternative  plan  is  much 
superior  to  the  district,  which  its  Parliamentary  advocates  are  fond 
of  designating  a  "  compromise,' '  but  which  no  party  in  Scotland 
accepts  or  admits  as  such.     If  the  parish  men  cannot  get  their 
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way,  then  they  will  have  the  county.  If  the  county  men  cannot 
have  their  way,  then  they  will  abide  by  the  parish.  But  with 
such  spurious,  make-believe  compromises  as  have  hitherto  been 
proposed  nobody  will  have  anything  to  do. 

The  area  right,  everything  else  will  right  itself.  The  area 
wrong,  we  are  on  wrong  lines,  and  have  not  even  the  elements  of 
a  system. 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that  there  are  a  few,  some  of  them 
authorities  of  weight,  who  support  the  district  area  ;  probably  they 
are  not  more  than  one  in  four  of  those  competent  to  offer  an  opinion 
based  on  experience. 

In  regard  to  the  larger  burghs,  no  question  of  area  arises :  they 
retain  their  School  Boards  as  at  present,  with  practically 
unanimous  consent. 


PROVINCIAL    COUNCILS. 

An  important  modification  has  been  introduced  into  the  Bill 
here,  as  compared  with  the  Bill  of  1904.  These  councils  are  to  be 
representative  bodies — their  members  chosen  by  the  Universities, 
School  Boards,  teachers ;  and  they  are  further  to  have  power  to 
elect  a  joint  committee  of  their  number  for  the  purpose  of  common 
action.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  form  a  higher  denomination  of 
the  representative  principle,  while  their  joint  committee  will  be 
la  crime  de  la  crime,  and  will  be  analogous  to  the  English 
Consultative  Committee,  only  evolved  by  process  of  natural 
selection. 

During  the  past  few  months,  by  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  or  is  to  be  put  on 
a  new  footing  by  the  nationalisation,  if  they  so  choose,  of  the 
training  colleges  and  the  incorporation  in  a  single  comprehensive 
scheme  of  the  work  of  the  universities  and  of  the  training  colleges 
in  this  department.  These  schemes  are  ostensibly  to  be  managed 
at  each  university  centre,  where  alone  the  adequate  training 
of  teachers  is  meantime  possible,  by  large  representative 
"  committees."  Now,  these  committees  are  identical  in  con- 
stitution with  the  Provincial  Councils  in  the  Bill,  and  the 
inference  is  obvious  that  as  soon  as  the  Bill  passes,  the  Provincial 
Councils  will  at  once  be  entrusted  with  the  large  and  important 
duties  specified  in  the  Minute.  What  additional  duties  of  a  more 
general  kind  in  regard  to  the  oversight  of  higher  education  may 
eventually  be  committed  to  them  depends,  in  some  measure,  on 
the  outcome  of  the  discussions  on  the  Bill  in  Committee.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  Councils  has  thus  been  completely  altered, 
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as  compared  with  last  year's  proposals,  by  their  being  made  an 
integral  part  of  a  well-considered  plan  :  they  are  now  a  welcome 
addition. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

In  this  respect  the  Bill  of  1905  is  retrograde.  By  last  year's 
Bill,  machinery  was  provided  whereby  bursaries,  endowed 
institutions  and  every  other  form  of  educational  bequest  might, 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  their  Governors,  be  transferred  to  the 
School  Board.  The  present  proposal  is  to  restrict  the  operation 
of  the  rule  to  endowments  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  In  other  words,  the  larger  endowments 
and  endowed  schools  cannot,  without  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament, 
be  brought  into  the  system  now  being  launched.  Some  of 
these  schools  may,  at  no  distant  date,  desire  to  have  the  aid 
of  the  rates  and  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  by  accepting  public 
management.  They  will  be  unable  to  do  so,  even  though  their 
Governors  be  unanimous,  without  fresh  legislation.  Surely  their 
special  interests  are  in  all  cases  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  the 
requirement  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  favour  of  any  proposed 
change.  As  for  the  rest,  the  exemption  of  the  larger  endowments 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  should  not  be  tolerated  :  it  is  merely 
laying  up  trouble  for  the  future,  the  claim  for  exemption  is 
unreasonable  and  reactionary. 

THE   FINANCIAL  PROVISIONS. 

Into  the  financial  proposals  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  :  they  are 
intelligible  only  to  the  expert,  if  even  to  him.  They  involve  least 
of  all  matters  of  principle,  yet  they  are  highly  contentious  and 
may  help  to  wreck  the  Bill.  The  main  interest  for  educationalists 
lies  in  their  consolidation  of  funds,  and  in  the  provision  that  is  to 
be  made  by  means  of  them  for  all  imaginable  educational  needs. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Bill  is  a  good  Bill,  indeed,  an  admirable  Bill — save  for  the 
one  fatal  flaw  which  vitiates  almost  every  portion  of  it.  If  the 
area  were  put  right,  the  Bill  would  be  hailed  with  acclamation. 
As  it  is,  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  disposition  to  oppose  the 
measure  tooth  and  nail,  to  wreck  it,  rather  than,  after  waiting  so 
long,  to  accept  a  measure  which,  whatever  its  merits,  breaks  the 
historical  continuity,  yet  offers  no  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals. 

John  Clarke. 
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III.— SCHOLARSHIP    SCHEMES. 


(A)  LONDON. 


(i)  REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE.! 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903  is  to 
compel  a  complete  recasting  of  the  scholarship  system  which  the 
Council,  through  its  Technical  Education  Board,  has  administered 
since  1893.  The  problem  of  framing  a  satisfactory  scholarship 
system  under  the  new  conditions  so  as  to  meet  all  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  case  without  interfering  with  the  flow  of 
children  to  the  higher  grade  and  higher  elementary  schools  is  one 
of  extreme  difficulty.  We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
conditions  under  which  scholarships  and  exhibitions  have  hitherto 
been  awarded  by  the  Council  and  the  School  Board  respectively. 
We  have  had  regard  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  working  of 
both  these  systems ;  we  have  seriously  weighed  the  various 
suggestions  and  criticisms  which  have  reached  us,  especially  many 
valuable  ones  from  teachers  in  the  Council's  schools  and  from  those 
engaged  in  secondary  education  ;  and,  whilst  bearing  in  mind  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  London,  we  have  endeavoured  also  to 
learn  from  the  working  of  the  scholarship  systems  of  other  counties 
and  county  boroughs. 

Existing  Arrangements. 

Pending  re-organisation,  the  Council  is  this  year  awarding 
scholarships,  intended  to  enable  pupils  of  public  elementary  schools 
to  obtain  secondary  and  (possibly)  university  education,  under 
three  distinct  systems,  as  follow  : — 

(a)  The  County  Scholarships.—  600  junior  county  scholarships 
for  children  under  13  years  of  age.  Income  limit  of  parents  £150 
per  annum  or  £1  per  week.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  for  two 
years,  or  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  scholars 
attain  the  age  of  14,  with  possibilities  of  extension  under  certain 
conditions ;  their  average  value  is  ^"10  a  year  and  free  education. 
100  intermediate  county  scholarships  for  pupils  under  16  years  of  age, 

*  See  pp.  5-7  ■•  The  Record,"  January/March,  1905. 

f  London  County  Council — Report  of  the  Education  Committee  on  the  new 
Scholarship  Scheme.  (Revised  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  modifications 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  31st  January  and  7th  February,  1905.)  The  scheme 
itself  will  be  found  on  pp.  185-191. 
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tenable  till  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  pupils  attain 
the  age  of  18,  but  with  possibilities  of  extension  for  another  year. 
The  scholarships  consist  of  free  education  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
£25  a  year,  together  with  maintenance  grants  rising  from  £20  a 
year  to  ^35  a  year.  Income  restriction,  ^"400  a  year.  Of  these 
scholarships  20  are  tenable  only  in  the  commercial  department  of 
University  College  School.  Senior  county  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
The  maximum  value  of  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  is  ^"90. 
The  income  limit  is  the  same  as  for  intermediate  scholarships. 
The  scholarships  are  tenable  in  university  institutions,  and  the 
amounts  awarded  depend  upon  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
scholars  and  exhibitioners.  As  a  rule,  from  20  to  40  awards  are 
made  annually. 

(b)  Scholarships  connected  with  the  late  School  Board. — 
16  separately  endowed  scholarships  enabling  about  half-a-dozen  boys 
and  girls  to  be  chosen  annually  ;  mostly  for  children  under  13  ; 
tenable  usually  for  four  years;  value  £15  to  ^"30  a  year,  out  of 
which  the  school  fees  have  to  be  paid ;  usually  no  income  limit. 
Christ's  Hospital  scholarships ,  of  which  between  20  and  40  are  for 
boys  and  between  five  and  20  for  girls,  have  been  awarded  annually 
by  the  governors  on  the  result  of  the  annual  competitions  for  the 
School  Board  scholarships.  Other  scholarships  have  been  given  by 
the  Drapers*  Company  in  a  similar  manner. 

(c)  Scholarships  for  Probationers  (Temporary). — In  sub- 
stitution for  the  old  arrangements  for  engaging  probationers  and 
paying  them  wages  (in  their  second  year)  as  pupil -teachers — a 
system  now  rendered  impossible  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education — the  Council  has  offered  1,200  probationer  scholarships 
without  income  limit.  The  value  of  these  scholarships  is  £15  a 
year  for  boys  and  ^12  a  year  for  girls,  in  addition  to  free  education, 
and  they  are  tenable  for  one  or  two  years. 

Various. — In  addition,  there  are  the  various  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  tenable  at  evening  schools  and  technical  institutions,  on  which 
we  shall  present  a  separate  report.  There  are  also  the  special 
systems  of  scholarships  for  (a)  domestic  economy ;  (b)  the  blind,  deaf 
and  crippled;  (c)  manual  work,  tenable  at  the  L.C.C.  Shoreditch 
Technical  Institute ;  and  (d)  gardening  and  horticulture.  On  all  these 
we  hope  to  report  at  an  early  date. 

Success  of  the  Scholarship  System. 

We  think  that  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  scholarship 
systems,  both  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  Council,  have  been 
remarkably  successful.     The  School  Board  was  restricted  in  its 
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opportunities,  but  the  scholarships  placed  at  its  disposal  by  private 
benefactors  were  keenly  competed  for  and  greatly  appreciated, 
whilst  the  frequent  academic  and  other  successes  of  those  who  had 
gained  them  testify  to  the  success  with  which  boys  and  girls  of 
exceptional  ability  were  picked  out.  That  the  more  numerous 
county  scholarships  instituted  by  the  Council  in  1893  have  met  a 
want  is  shown  by  the  numbers  of  candidates  who  have  presented 
themselves  for  the  several  competitions.  During  last  year  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  several  competitions  was  as 
follows: — junior  county  scholarships,  3,416;  intermediate  county 
.  scholarships,  952  ;  senior  county  scholarships,  100.  At  the  end  of 
/  the  last  financial  year  the  total  number  of  scholars  and  exhibitioners 
holding  awards  under  the  Council  was  3,174. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  county  scholarship  system 
/  has  really  formed  a  ladder  to  carry  on  the  junior  scholars  from  the 
public  elementary  schools.  In  the  last  competition  for  intermediate 
county  scholarships  61  per  cent,  were  obtained  by  junior  scholars, 
while  in  the  competition  for  senior  county  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  21  out  of  28  awards  were  made  to  intermediate  county 
scholars,  and  out  of  these  14  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
including  all  the  five  full  scholarships,  were  obtained  by  candidates 
who  had  originally  been  junior  county  scholars  and  pupils  of  public 
elementary  schools. 

That  the  Council  has  been  enabled  to  secure  able  candidates  for 
its  scholarships  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  during  last  year  alone,  no 
fewer  than  eleven  of  the  Council's  scholars  obtained  scholarships  in 
the  universities  or  institutions  of  university  rank.  Many  senior 
county  scholars  obtained  degrees  in  honours,  while  in  1902  the 
Senior  Wrangler  was  a  London  county  scholar  who  had  received 
his  early  education  in  a  public  elementary  school. 

On  the  more  technical  side,  one  scholar  has  recently  been 
appointed  a  probationary  constructor  to  the  Admiralty,  after  holding 
a  junior  and  an  intermediate  county  scholarship  and  a  senior 
county  exhibition  ;  others  have  gained  the  exceptional  distinction 
of  being  awarded  research  scholarships  in  science  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition  ;  and  another  former  senior 
county  scholar  is  now  director  of  education  for  a  northern  county. 
Several  of  the  Council's  senior  county  scholars  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  in  the  London 
colleges  have  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  important  research  work, 
the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  scientific  journals. 
Many  of  the  Council's  intermediate  scholars  have  obtained  good 
appointments  in  engineering  works.  Many  of  the  art  scholars  who 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Council  have  been  enabled,  through 
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the  help  of  the  training  which  they  have  received,  to  obtain  good 
posts  in  business  firms  concerned  with  the  artistic  crafts,  or  to 
establish  businesses  on  their  own  account;  while  a  number  of 
instances  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  in 
which  artisans  have  improved  their  positions  through  the  aid  of  the 
courses  which  they  have  pursued  as  evening  exhibitioners  in  science 
or  technology. 


Changes  Required. 

Apart  from  the  desirableness  of  uniting  the  existing  three 
systems,  certain  important  alterations  have  become  imperative: — 

(1)  The  total  number  of  scholars  selected  must  be  largely 
increased.  This  will  not  really  be  an  increase  in  the  scholarship 
system  as  hitherto  understood,  but  is  made  necessary  by  the 
recent  Board  of  Education  orders  as  to  pupil-teachers.  As  these 
can  no  longer  be  employed  and  paid  wages  under  the  age  of  16, 
the  burden  of  their  maintenance  and  education  up  to  that  age 
must  now  be  arranged  for  by  means  of  scholarships.  To  this 
extent  it  is  only  a  change  of  name  and  transfer  of  cost  from  one 
head  to  another.  But  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  adult 
teachers  (of  whom  the  London  elementary  schools  alone  require 
nearly  1,300  each  year),  the  number  annually  selected,  about  the  age 
of  twelve  should,  for  this  purpose  alone,  be  something  like  2,000, 
of  whom  nearly  four-fifths  should  be  girls.  Any  deficiency  in 
the  number  so  selected  this  year  almost  inevitably  means  a 
corresponding  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers 
seven  or  eight  years  hence,  from  which  not  only  will  the  quality 
of  education  suffer,  but  also  its  cost  will  be  increased. 

(2)  Any  substantial  maintenance  allowance  may  now  be  deferred 
until  the  scholar  reaches  14.  Children  being  now,  as  a  rule, 
required  by  statute  and  bye-laws  to  attend  school  until  the  age  of 
14,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  provide  any  maintenance  grants  up  to 
that  age.  But  the  children  are  entitled  to  free  education,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  Council  requiring  them  to  attend  schools  in  connection 
with  which  incidental  expenses  are  incurred  over  and  above  those 
which  have  been  necessitated  by  attending  the  public  elementary 
school  which  is  nearest  to  their  own  homes,  a  small  grant  should 
be  made  to  cover  such  incidental  expenses  if  the  parents'  income 
is  below  a  certain  limit.  Moreover,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
children  should  be  enabled  to  join  in  the  school  games,  and,  when 
resident  at  a  distance,  to  obtain  their  dinners  at  school,  and  for 
these  purposes  a  small  allowance  is  necessary  if  the  children  of  the 
poorest  parents  are  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  scholarship. 
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(3)  The  method  of  selection  must  be  varied.  We  have  heard 
many  complaints  and  criticisms  as  to  the  injurious  result  of  the 
present  system  of  examination,  most  of  which  are,  we  think, 
unfounded.  But  certain  grave  drawbacks  must  be  admitted.  We 
think  that  the  head  teachers  of  the  public  elementary  schools  from 
/  which  the  scholars  come  should  be  encouraged  to  take  some  part 
in  the  important  duty  of  selection.  And,  whatever  advantages 
there  have  been  in  awarding  the  scholarships  on  the  results  of  a 
single  centralised  examination,  it  becomes  almost  impracticable  to 
continue  to  rely  exclusively  on  that  system  if  as  many  as  two  or 
three  thousand  scholarships  have  to  be  given  annually,  and  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  candidates  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Proposed  Alternative  Methods  of  Award: — The  suggestions 
and  criticisms  which  have  reached  us  from  many  quarters  have 
afforded  us  useful  hints  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  turn  to 
account.  We  have,  however,  after  careful  investigation,  felt 
unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  most  frequently 
made  suggestions. 

(a)  Nomination  by  Head  Teacher  or  Managers, — We  recognise  the 
great  advantage  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  the 
public  elementary  schools,  who  know  better  than  anyone  else 
the  capacities  of  the  children.  But  to  allow  the  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  simply  on  their  nomination  appears  to  us  impossible.  To 
take  first  the  numerical  difficulty,  the  number  of  boys'  and  mixed 
departments  in  London  is  nearly  900  (543  in  provided  and  over  300 
in  non-provided  schools).  The  number  of  boys  hitherto  selected  is 
about  350  per  annum.  In  future  it  may  reach  twice  that  number, 
but  we  cannot  at  present  contemplate  its  being  sufficient  to  allow 
every  head-master  even  one  nomination  annually.  Moreover, 
these  departments  vary  in  size  from  a  few  score  to  over  500  boys. 
They  are  of  very  diverse  standards  of  quality,  and  there  is  a  very 
distinct  tendency  to  the  segregation  of  able  children  in  particular 
schools.  To  pick  the  best  boy  of  each  school  every  year  (seeing 
that  the  750  ablest  boys  are  not  distributed  equally  among  the 
schools)  would  necessarily  involve  a  lowering  of  the  scholarship 
standard,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  would  be  markedly  unfair  to  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  ablest  boys  in  a  large  school.  There  is 
also  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind — one  urged  by  some  of  the 
teachers  themselves — that  among  the  candidates  arc  many  children 
of  teachers,  so  that  it  would  be  very  invidious  to  throw  the  duty  of 
selection  entirely  upon  the  head  teacher. 

(b)  Localisation  of  Scholarships. — It  is  often  stated  that  the  system 
of  selecting  the  ablest  children  from  London  as  a  whole  results 
unfairly  to  the    children    in    the    poorer    districts,   and    that    a 
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proportionate  quota  of  scholarships  should  be  allotted  to  each 
district.  We  are  unable  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  especially  as  it 
would  not,  we  believe,  achieve  the  end  desired.  Experience  shows 
that  the  winners  of  the  Council's  scholarships  during  the  past 
eleven  years  have  come  from  every  part  of  London,  poor  as  well 
as  rich.  A  considerable  number  of  these  scholarships  have  been 
won  by  children  coming  from  extremely  poor  homes,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  dock  and  other  labourers,  porters,  carmen, 
charwomen,  needlewomen,  etc.  Though  the  proportion  per  district 
of  scholarships  to  the  children  in  public  elementary  schools  has 
varied  in  particular  examinations  from  o  per  1,000  to  2*7  per 
1,000,  this  variation  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  poverty  of  the 
constituency,  the  districts  standing  lowest  on  the  list  being 
Paddington  (South),  Westminster,  the  Strand,  and  the  City,  as 
well  as  Finsbury  (East),  St.  George-in-the-East  and  Holborn ; 
whilst  relatively  poor  neighbourhoods,  such  as  Rotherhithe, 
Hackney  (Central),  Deptford,  and  Finsbury  (Central),  have  secured 
high  places.  To  allocate  a  definite  number  of  scholarships  to  each 
district  must,  we  feel,  necessarily  diminish  the  keenness  of  the 
competition,  lower  the  general  average  of  quality,  and  result  in 
the  exclusion  of  able  children  in  some  districts  by  less  able 
candidates  from  other  districts.  Experience  seems,  in  fact,  to 
indicate  that  the  local  distribution  of  scholarships  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  the  amount  of  attention  paid  to 
the  matter,  rather  than  exclusively  by  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
district.  Moreover,  even  within  each  district,  there  are  poor 
streets  and  relatively  rich  ones,  highly  efficient  schools  and  schools 
working  under  less  favourable  conditions ;  so  that  the  allocation  of 
a  fixed  quota  to  a  district  would  fail  to  secure  scholarships  to  the 
poorer  streets  and  the  weaker  schools,  and  would,  in  fact,  leave 
them  at  the  same  sort  of  disadvantage  as  before. 

(c)  Abolition  of  the  Limit  of  Income. — The  restriction  of  the 
competition  to  the  children  of  parents  below  a  certain  income  is,  it 
is  urged,  invidious.  It  lowers  the  average  standard  of  quality  by 
excluding  some  able  children  whose  parents  may  not  really  be  in 
better  circumstances  than  others  below  the  limit.  The  Council's 
scholarships  shpuld  be,  it  is  said,  not  badges  of  poverty  but  titles 
of  honour.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  on  many  grounds  that  a 
mixture  of  social  classes  in  the  public  elementary  schools  should  be 
encouraged.  Especially  is  it  important  that  the  present  growing 
tendency  of  middle-class  girls  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
should  not  be  discouraged,  and  that  the  way  should  be  left  open 
for  the  future  pupil-teachers  to  be  drawn  from  all  social  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  only  by  the  firm 
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retention  of  an  income  limit,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  payments 
for  maintenance,  that  access  to  the  scholarship  ladder  can  be 
made  really  effective  to  the  clever  children  of  the  poorest  homes. 

But  whilst  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  these 
suggestions  in  their  entirety  we  have  endeavoured,  in  the  scheme 
now  put  forward,  to  utilise  them  as  far  as  possible,  incorporating 
the  best  features  of  the  numerous  plans  submitted  to  us.  We 
are  particularly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  enlisting  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  head  and  assistant  teachers  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  and  associating  them  with  the  Council, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  difficult  task  of  selection. 


OUTLINES  OF  PROPOSED  SCHOLARSHIP  SCHEME. 
The  Junior  Scholars. 

We  propose  that  the  Council  should  aim  at  selecting  annually, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  to  twelve,  between  two  and  three  thousand  of 
the  ablest  children  in  the  London  public  elementary  schools  as  its 
junior  county  scholars.  These  junior  county  scholarships  should 
be  open  to  all  children,  living  within  the  administrative  county, 
who  have  been  for  at  least  two  years  attending  a  public  elementary 
school.  They  should  confer,  as  the  scholarship  award,  only  free 
education  in  an  approved  secondary  school,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  given  without  regard  to  the  parents'  income.  They  should  be 
tenable,  subject  to  satisfactory  annual  reports,  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  which  the  scholar  attains  14  years  of  age,  and  should 
then  be  renewable,  under  further  conditions,  for  a  further  period  of 
two  years,  provided  that  the  scholar  is  satisfactory  alike  in  conduct 
and  attainments. 

For  those  pupils  of  elementary,  higher  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  who,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  desire  to  become  pupil-teachers, 
and  are  prepared  to  promise  to  do  so  after  attaining  the  age  of  16, 
and  to  complete  their  course  of  training,  we  think  that  provision 
should  be  made  by  a  supplemental  examination.  This  might  be 
held  annually,  and  be  thrown  open  to  all  London  residents  of 
proper  age,  the  passing  standard  being  fixed  according  to  the 
number  of  such  probationers  that  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  engage 
and  the  number  of  qualified  candidates.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  the  scheme,  viz.,  1905-6,  1906-7  and  1907-8,  it  will,  we 
assume,  be  necessary  to  have  as  many  as  during  the  current 
year,  viz.,  1,200,  in  order  to  prevent  a  disastrously  short  supply  of 
teachers  four  or   five  years  hence.     Those  accepted  should  be 
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awarded  scholarships  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  junior 
county  scholarships  renewed  at  14  and  carrying  with  them  the 
higher  maintenance  grant  of  £15  a  year. 

Maintenance  Allowance. — With  regard  to  a  money  payment 
(maintenance  allowance),  in  addition  to  free  education,  we 
propose  that  this  should  be  dissociated  from  the  widely  published 
scholarship  award,  and  granted  separately  by  the  Council  only 
to  those  scholars  who  require  it,  as  hereinafter  denned.  By  this 
separation  we  think  the  Council  can  combine  the  very  great 
advantage  of  making  its  junior  county  scholarships  titles  of  honour, 
without  being  badges  of  poverty,  whilst  continuing  to  confine  its 
maintenance  grants  to  those  who  need  them.  It  would  no  longer 
be  possible  to  identify  a  junior  county  scholar  as  necessarily 
coming  from  a  poor  home. 

We  propose  that  the  annual  money  payments  to  junior  county 
scholars  should  be  granted  by  the  Council  to  those  scholars  only 
whose  parents  prove  their  income  to  be  below  ^"160  (which, 
being  the  income  tax  limit  for  exemption,  is  more  convenient 
for  administrative  reasons  than  the  Council's  present  limit  of 
/150  per  annum,  or  £5  per  week) ;  or  (after  14  only)  below  ^"300; 
or  (also  after  14  only)  who  engage  that  the  scholars  shall  become 
pupil-teachers,  etc.     These  payments  should  be  as  follow : — 


Junior  county  scholars. 

(Scholars  entering 

Age. 

Parent's  Income. 

at  14  with  promise 
to  become  pupil- 
teachers  (probationer 

Under  £160. 

Over  £lfl0 
but  under  £300. 

Over  £300. 

scholars)  whatever 
the  income. 

Under  14  4- 

& 

Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 

14  +  to  16  4-    

£*s 

The  payments  would  (as  is  legally  necessary)  be  regarded  as 
attached  to  the  scholarship,  but  they  should,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  be  made  by  separate  award  after  the  grant  of  the  scholarship, 
and  be  confined  to  such  scholars  only  as  satisfied  the  above 
conditions. 

We  regard  it  as  very  important  that  scholars  unable  to  go  home 
to  dinner  should  take  the  school  dinner,  where  one  is  provided, 
rather  than  bring  food  with  them,  and  we  are  considering  what 
steps  can  properly  be  taken  to  secure  this  end. 

Number  of  Scholarships. — We  propose  that  the  Council 
should  not  fix  any  maximum  number  of  junior  scholarships,  but 
that  it  should,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with,  offer  them,  under  carefully 
considered  conditions,  to  all  who  attain  a    certain   intellectual 
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standard.  That  standard  might  be  something  like  that  at  present 
reached  by  the  junior  county  scholars,  and  it  would  naturally  rise 
year  by  year  as  the  competition  increased.  As  the  requirements 
of  the  elementary  schools  compel  the  Council  to  pick  out  twice  as 
many  girls  as  boys,  the  scholarship  standard  may  probably  have  to 
be  lower  as  regards  girls.  In  fact,  the  imperative  needs  of  the 
Council  in  the  way  of  recruits  for  its  teaching  staff  are  so  large 
that  we  do  not  think  it  probable  that  so  many  as  are  required, 
including  the  present  number  of  junior  county  scholarships — say, 
2,600  per  annum — will  satisfy  the  examiners.  If  more  than  the 
expected  number  did  so  in  the  first  year,  the  surplus  would  certainly 
not  be  more  than  will  be  required,  having  regard  to  the  present 
deficiency  of  teachers,  whilst  the  matter  could  be  easily  adjusted,  if 
necessary,  in  the  following  year.  Meanwhile,  the  offer  of 
scholarships  to  all  who  reached  "  scholarship  standard  " — an  offer, 
limited  not  by  an  arbitrary  maximum  figure,  but  by  conditions  of 
age,  qualification,  etc. — would,  we  believe,  supply  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  work  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  London  children 
in  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  secure  the  interest  of  their 
parents  in  their  education  as  no  mere  announcement  of  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships  could  do. 

Age  Limit. — We  find  an  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion 
among  those  engaged  in  education  that  the  transfer  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  school  should  normally  take  place  at 
the  age  of  between  eleven  and  twelve.  At  the  time  when  the 
scholarship  systems  of  the  School  Board  and  the  Council  were 
framed,  the  usual  leaving  age  in  the  public  elementary  schools  was 
about  13,  and  this  was  adopted  as  the  higher  limit  of  age  for  nearly 
all  the  School  Board  scholarships.  When  the  Council's  scholarship 
system  was  instituted  in  1893,  the  same  age  was  adopted,  but  with 
a  liberal  allowance  of  marks  to  younger  scholars,  which  caused  a 
large  proportion  of  the  successful  candidates  to  be  found  among 
those  under  twelve,  many  being  under  eleven,  and  some  even  under 
ten  years  of  age. 

The  usual  age  of  leaving  the  elementary  school  is  now  14,  and 
is  slowly  rising,  some  pupils  now  remaining  until  the  legal  limit  of 
nearly  16.  It  is,  therefore,  plainly  necessary  to  fix  an  age  limit  for 
scholarships  far  under  the  leaving  age.  The  system  now  in  force 
for  the  transfer  of  scholars  from  ordinary  to  higher  elementary 
schools  adopts  twelve  as  the  normal  limit.  Having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  especially  to  the  importance  of 
not  affecting  adversely  the  recruiting  of  the  higher  grade  and  higher 
elementary  schools,  or  the  normal  course  of  study  of  the  upper 
standards  in  all   the  schools,  we  think  that   the   nomination   of 
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candidates  for  the  junior  county  scholarships  should  be  made  by 
the  head-teacher  at  the  same  time,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
same  lines,  as  that  for  transfer  to  the  higher  elementary  schools. 
We  suggest,  in  fact,  that  the  lists  of  candidates  for  both  should 
contain  to  some  extent  the  same  names,  the  ablest  candidates  being, 
so  far  as  possible,  allowed  eventually  to  choose  to  accept  either  the 
one  or  the  other  form  of  promotion  from  the  ordinary  elementary 
school.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  upper  limit  of  age  for  junior 
county  scholarships  should  be  fixed  at  not  exceeding  twelve  on 
3  isc  July  next  following  the  date  of  nomination,  with  a  lower  limit 
of  not  under  eleven. 

We  think  that  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  scheme  provision 
should  be  made  for  those  candidates  who  will  be  over  twelve  on 
31st  July,  1905,  and  not  more  than  13  on  1st  May,  1905,  and  who 
may  have  been  counting  on  presenting  themselves  for  examination 
for  the  junior  county  scholarships  under  the  old  conditions.  For 
this  purpose  the  most  convenient  device  seems  to  us  to  hold,  in 
April  and  May  next,  concurrently  with  the  new  scheme,  one  more 
examination  under  the  present  system,  limited  to  children  between 
twelve  and  13  (who  will  not  be  eligible  under  the  new  scheme),  and 
to  award,  on  the  results  of  that  examination,  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships  identical  with  those  under  the  new  scheme.  Last 
June  113  of  the  successful  boys  and  88  of  the  successful  girls  were 
between  twelve  and  13,  so  that  the  Council  would  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case  by  offering  200  scholarships  on  this 
examination,  to  be  distributed  among  boys  and  girls  according  to 
the  relative  number  of  candidates,  and  the  standard  attained  by 
each  sex. 

Method  of  Selection. — To  no  part  of  our  task  have  we  given 
greater  thought  than  to  the  method  of  selection  of  these  two  or 
three  thousand  scholars  annually.  We  have  already  given  reasons 
against  localising  the  scholarships,  either  to  districts  or  schools. 
Imperfect  as  a  central  examination  may  be  as  a  method  of  selecting 
potential  genius  or  promising  teachers,  we  do  not  think  that  it  can 
be  safely  dispensed  with.  On  the  other  hand,  we  regard  it  as 
essential  in  the  general  interest  of  education  in  each  school  as  a 
whole,  that  the  temptation  to  form  special  scholarship  classes 
should  be  removed.  We  also  feel  that  it  is  indispensable  to  any 
sound  system  that  some  way  should  be  found  of  utilising  the 
valuable  opinion  as  to  the  scholars'  real  promise  and  capacity 
of  the  teachers  who  have  educated  them.  It  is  a  further 
complication  that,  as  the  Council  requires  to  select  practically 
twice  as  many  girls  as  boys,  the  scholarship  standard  will 
necessarily  have  to  differ  as  between    the    sexes.       A    further 
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consideration  is  that  the  Council  has  inherited  from  the  School 
Board  an  elaborate  system  of  selection  of  scholars  from  the 
ordinary  school  (contributory)  to  the  higher  elementary  school, 
with  which  it  is  important  not  to  interfere.  We  aim  at  combining 
the  good  features  of  the  various  systems,  whilst  avoiding  their 
drawbacks. 

A  Central  Board  of  Examiners. — We  think  that  the  Council 
should  appoint  annually  for  its  scholarship  work  its  own  Board  of 
Examiners,  upon  whom  should  be  placed  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  selection  of  the  junior  county  scholars,  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Council.  We  suggest  that  this  Board 
should  submit  its  recommendations  (through  the  appropriate 
sub-committee)  to  the  Education  Committee. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  Board  can  be  considered  later,  but 
with  the  necessary  examiners  (and  assistant  examiners)  there 
should,  we  think,  be  associated  the  Council's  educational  adviser 
(or  assistant  educational  adviser),  the  executive  officer  (or  the 
assistant  to  the  executive  officer  dealing  with  scholarships)  and  the 
chief  inspector  (or  some  other  member  of  the  inspecting  staff). 
We  should  think  it  an  advantage  to  have  also  the  advice  of  one 
head-master  and  one  head-mistress  of  secondary  schools,  and  of 
one  head-master  and  one  head-mistress  of  L.C.C.  schools. 

We  propose  that  this  Board  of  Examiners  should  have  before  it 
(a)  the  recommendations  of  the  head-teachers  of  the  schools  from 
J  which  the  scholars  come;  (b)  the  report  of  a  local  committee  as 
hereinafter  suggested;  (c)  the  results  of  a  central  examination 
conducted  by  its  own  assistant  examiners.  We  think  that  the 
Board  should  be  free  to  take  such  additional  steps  as  it  thought  fit 
in  any  particular  cases  to  satisfy  itself  whether  candidates  were 
above  or  below  scholarship  standard,  and  that  it  should  then 
decide,  on  the  combined  results  of  all  its  information,  on  a  list  of 
successful  candidates,  which  should  be  arranged  not  in  order  of 
merit,  but  alphabetically  by  districts. 

Nomination  by  the  Head-Teachers. — We  think  that  the  first 
yj  step  in  the  selecting  process  should  be  taken  by  the  head-teacher 
in  the  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes.  The  number  of 
children  who  are  in  standard  IV.  or  upwards  by  the  age  of  twelve 
/  is  so  large  (some  80,000)  that  some  selection  must  be  made.  For 
this  we  propose  to  adopt,  with  some  variations,  the  plan  already  in 
force  for  the  transfer  of  children  to  the  higher  elementary  schools, 
with  which  it  is  necessary  not  to  interfere.  We  think  that  the 
head-teacher  should,  as  for  the  higher  elementary  selection, 
(a)  make  use  of  the  ordinary  school  examination  held  under  his  or 
her  own  direction  ;  (b)  nominate  all  those  scholars  over  eleven  and 
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under  the  age  of  twelve  on  ist  August  next  who  are  on  the  rolls  of 
standards  above  IV.  in  the  case  of  girls  and  V.  in  the  case  of  boys ; 
(c)  nominate  also  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  boys 
of  the  scholars  on  the  roll  of  standard  V.,  and  in  the  case  of 
girls,  of  the  scholars  on  the  roll  of  standard  IV.,  the  number  to 
include  only  those  who  are  over  eleven  and  under  twelve  years  of 
age  on  ist  August,  and  the  selection  to  be  made  in  the  order  in  which  the 
scholars  actually  passed  the  last  terminal  or  other  ordinary  school 
examination  ;  (d)  nominate  such  additional  scholars  over  eleven  and 
under  twelve  as  are  judged  at  all  likely  to  attain  scholarship 
standard.  We  propose  that  every  public  elementary  school 
should  be  required  to  make  these  nominations.  The  head-teacher 
should  supply,  with  his  or  her  nominations,  the  addresses  of  the 
scholars,  showing  them  all  to  be  resident  within  the  administrative 
county,  and  a  table  showing  the  marks  attained  in  the  last  ordinary 
school  examination  in  each  subject  taken,  and  might  also  supply  a 
special  confidential  report  on  the  capacity  and  promise  in  particular 
subjects  of  any  or  all  of  the  nominees. 

Local  and  Central  Scholarship  Committees. — We  suggest 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  head-teachers  of  all  the 
public  elementary  schools,  together  with  the  heads  of  any 
secondary  schools  approved  for  the  attendance  of  the  Council's 
scholars  in  each  county  electoral  division,  were  associated  together 
in  a  local  scholarships  committee,  the  head-masters  and  head- 
mistresses meeting  separately,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  incidental  advantage  of  such  committees 
in  associating  in  a  common  educational  task  those  engaged  in 
different  types  of  school,  elementary,  higher  elementary  and 
secondary,  L.C.C.  and  non-provided.  But  we  think  that  such  local 
scholarship  committees  would  also  be  of  great  use  in  (a)  ensuring 
that  the  various  head-teachers  acted  on  similar  lines  in  the 
conduct  of  their  school  examinations;  (b)  furnishing  local 
machinery  which  the  Board  of  Examiners  could  use  for  further 
examinations  or  other  special  inquiries,  or  possibly  for  invigilation 
at  local  examinations ;  (c)  watching  the  working  of  the  scholarship 
scheme,  and  making  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  We 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  secretary  to  each  local  scholarships 
committee  who  should  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  business 
was  transacted  in  due  order. 

We  further  propose  that  the  decisions  of  the  local  scholarship 
committees  should  be  forwarded  to  central  scholarship  committees, 
one  composed  of  head-masters  and  the  other  of  head-mistresses. 
These  central  committees  would  be  composed  of  the  chairman  of 
the    local    scholarship    committees    and,    after    considering    the 
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decisions  of  those  committees,  would  submit  them  with  their 
observations  to  the  Council. 

The  Central  Examination. — We  propose  that  all  the 
nominated  candidates  should  sit  for  a  centrally  organised 
examination,  but  in  two  subjects  only,  namely,  simple  common- 
sense  problems  in  arithmetic  (including  alternative  questions  so  as 
to  deal  evenly  with  all  candidates),  and  an  exercise  in  English 
composition  calculated  to  test  not  only  handwriting  and  spelling, 
but  more  particularly  intelligence  and  powers  of  observation  and 
expression.  We  have  come  to  this  choice  and  limitation  of 
subjects  after  much  thought,  the  objects  being  (a)  to  supply  the 
indispensable  element  of  comparison  among  the  candidates  from 
the  whole  of  London,  without  encouraging  special  preparation ; 
(b)  to  enable  the  examiners  to  judge  intelligence  rather  than  mere 
memory  work ;  and  (c)  to  leave  open  to  candidates  of  varied  tastes 
a  way  of  displaying  that  intelligence.  The  papers  would  be  set  and 
the  answers  marked  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  with  proper  arrangements  for  ensuring  fairness,  etc. 

As  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  would  not  be  to  place  all 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  candidates  in  order  of  merit,  but  merely  to 
decide  which  of  them  attained  to  a  given  standard,  we  think  that 
the  head- teachers'  marks  in  the  ordinary  school  examination, 
combined  with  the  results  of  the  central  examination,  would  usually  suffice 
to  determine,  with  little  doubt,  those  candidates  who  were  plainly 
above  or  plainly  below  the  line.  For  the  smaller  (but  still 
considerable)  number  about  whose  capacity  there  would  be  room 
for  doubt,  we  think  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  take  what  steps 
they  thought  fit  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  candidates'  relative 
position.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  possible,  for  the  Board  (a)  to 
have  the  examination  papers,  and  especially  the  English  composition 
exercise,  specially  reconsidered  ;  (b)  to  direct  the  candidates  whose 
fate  was  undecided,  to  present  themselves  for  a  further  examination, 
either  vivd  voce,  or  by  written  papers,  possibly  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  local  scholarship  committee,  or  (c)  to  send 
for  the  papers  worked  at  the  ordinary  school  examination  by  those 
scholars,  or  by  all  the  scholars  in  a  particular  school,  so  as  to 
check  the  marking.  It  would  not  be  necessary  (if  there  is  no  fixed 
maximum  number,  and  no  order  of  merit)  to  delay  the  award  of  the 
bulk  of  the  scholarships  pending  consideration  of  these  cases. 

The  16  separately  endowed  scholarships  hitherto  awarded  by  the 
School  Board  must,  of  course,  continue  to  be  awarded  and  held  in 
accordance  with  the  several  trusts.  Those  hitherto  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  School  Board  by  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital 
must   be  the   subject  of  negotiation.      We  are  considering   how 
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these  various  special  scholarships  can  best  be  brought  into  relation 
with  a  general  scheme,  and  we  hope  to  deal  separately  with  the 
matter. 

Provision  for  Speoial  Candidates. 

Alongside  the  general  arrangement  for  nomination  from  public 
elementary  schools,  experience  shows  that  special  provision  should 
be  made  for  other  candidates,  not  numerous  in  any  one  year,  but 
sometimes  contributing  promising  scholars  whom  it  would  be 
unjust  to  exclude.  Such  special  provision  would  furnish,  moreover, 
a  valuable  safeguard  against  accidental  exclusions  by  head-teachers, 
and  a  very  useful  answer  to  possible  complaints  of  discontented 
parents.  The  cases  for  which  this  provision  should  be  made  are 
the  following : — 

(a)  Boys  and  girls  in  schools  which  are  not  technically  public 
elementary  schools,  though  more  or  less  analogous  thereto  (for 
instance,  the  garrison  school  at  Woolwich,  schools  attached  to 
benevolent  institutions,  the  various  schools  conducted  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  etc.). 

(b)  Boys  and  girls  in  secondary  schools  admitted  by  free 
scholarships  or  otherwise. 

(c)  Boys  and  girls  educated  at  home  or  in  private  schools  or  in 
schools  outside  London. 

(d)  Boys  and  girls  whose  parents  have  only  recently  come  into 
London  and  are  not  yet  on  the  roll,  or  have  only  just  joined  a 
public  elementary  school. 

(e)  Boys  and  girls,  within  the  limits  of  age,  whom  their  parents 
claim  to  be  allowed  to  compete,  but  who  have  for  any  reason  been 
omitted  from  the  head-teachers'  nominations. 

(/)  Boys  and  girls  who  were  ill  or  were  excluded  on  account  of 
illness  at  home. 

For  candidates  of  these  classes  who  apply  to  be  allowed  to 
compete,  and  who  (as  experience  shows)  will  not  be  very 
numerous,  we  think  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  conduct  a 
special  examination  under  their  own  direction.  But  we  think  that 
(in  lieu  of  the  qualification  of  having  been  two  years  in  a  public 
elementary  school)  admission  to  such  examination  should,  for 
non -elementary  school  children,  be  limited  to  those  whose  parents 
have  less  than  ^"160  a  year. 

The  Intermediate  County  Scholarships. 

We  have  practically  no  changes  to  suggest  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  intermediate  county  scholarships,  except 
that,  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the  new  pupil-teacher  system,  the 
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limits  of  age  should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  15  and  not  more  than 
17,  without  allowance  for  age,  instead  of  under  16  with  an  age 
allowance  which  has  proved  too  great,  as  at  present.  These 
valuable  scholarships  should,  we  think,  continue  to  be  awarded 
simply  on  open  competitive  examination,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
examination  would  naturally  be  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
already  suggested.  The  candidates  would,  we  assume,  continue 
to  come  from  both  secondary  and  elementary  (especially  higher 
grade  and  higher  elementary)  schools,  and  care  should  be  taken,  if 
any  changes  occur,  that  this  should  continue  to  be  possible.  The 
income  limit  should  also  be  left  at  its  present  figure  of  ^"400, 
retaining  also  the  proviso  (which  it  has  never  yet  been  necessary  to 
put  into  force)  that  the  Council  reserves  the  right  to  ensure  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  scholarships  should  be  awarded  to  scholars  the 
income  of  whose  parents  is  less  than  ^"250. 

We  do  not  suggest  at  present  any  increase  in  the  number  (100) 
of  these  scholarships,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of  junior 
county  scholarships.  For  many  of  the  junior  county  scholars  the 
place  of  an  intermediate  scholarship  between  16  or  17  and  18  or  19 
will  probably  be  taken  by  a  salaried  engagement  as  a  pupil-teacher 
and  free  instruction  at  a  pupil-teachers'  centre. 

When  the  University  College  School  is  transferred  (as  is  intended) 
to  Hampstead,  it  will,  we  think,  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the 
place  at  which  the  20  commercial  intermediate  scholarships  can  be 
made  tenable,  as  some  central  position  in  London  is  indispensable. 
This  question  will,  however,  probably  not  arise  until  the  beginning 
of  1906. 

Senior  County  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Nor  do  we  suggest  any  material  change  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  senior  county  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
except  that  the  number  should  be  fixed  at  not  more  than  50  per 
annum,  and  they  should  be  placed  uniformly  on  the  footing  of 
carrying  free  education  at  approved  institutions  of  university  rank 
(not  exceeding  a  cost  of  £$o  a  year)  with  such  money  payment,  if 
any,  for  maintenance  (not  exceeding  £bo  a  year)  as  may  be  found 
necessary  in  each  case.  The  income  limit  should  remain  as  at 
present  at  ^400 ;  and  we  think  that  the  selection  should  also  be 
left  as  at  present  to  us. 

We  are  advised  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Council's 
London  Day  Training  College,  that  it  should  be  definitely 
announced  that  some  of  these  scholarships  would  be  awarded  to 
candidates  desirous  of  entering  that  college  on  its  post-graduate 
side ;   and  we  think  it  should  be  stated  that  not  more  than  five, 
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each  for  one  year,  will  be  tenable  at  that  college.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Council  already  awards  ioo  scholarships 
annually,  tenable  at  that  college  for  three  years,  confined  to 
candidates  holding  King's  scholarships  from  the  Board  of 
Education.     This  arrangement  we  do  not  propose  to  alter. 

Schools  at  which  the  Scholarships  are  Tenable. — Generally 
the  scholarships  in  connection  with  the  late  School  Board  were 
tenable  only  at  public  secondary  schools.  Those  instituted  by  the 
Council  were  tenable  either  in  approved  secondary  schools  or  in 
such  public  elementary  schools  as  were  approved  for  the  purpose 
(i.e.,  most  of  those  classed  by  the  late  School  Board  as  higher 
grade  or  higher  elementary).  About  two-thirds  of  the  scholars 
elected  to  go  to  secondary  schools  and  one-third  to  higher  grade  or 
higher  elementary  schools.  Under  the  Act  of  1902  the  latter 
provision  has  become  illegal,  and  the  Council  has  no  alternative 
but  to  make  its  scholarships  tenable  at  places  which  are  not  public 
elementary  schools. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Council  should  make  its  junior 
county  scholarships  tenable  at  its  pupil-teacher  centres,  which 
have  been  specially  designed  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers 
from  14  to  18.  We  recognise  that,  so  far  as  regards  those  scholars 
who  intend  at  16  or  17  to  become  pupil-teachers,  there  is,  at  first 
sight,  much  in  favour  of  this  proposal ;  after  full  consideration, 
however,  we  are  unable  to  recommend  it  for  adoption  in  any  but 
exceptional  cases.  The  Council  has  already  taken  this  view,  in  the 
case  of  the  1,200  probationer  scholarships  awarded  this  year.  We 
do  not  think  it  desirable,  either  in  the  interests  of  the  genera 
educational  efficiency  of  the  pupil-teacher  centres  themselves,  or  of 
their  intellectual  status,  to  open  them  to  children  of  eleven  to 
twelve.  The  whole  of  their  accommodation  (and,  indeed,  much 
more)  will  be  required  for  the  training  of  the  pupil-teachers  of 
London  between  16  or  17,  and  18  or  19,  whom  they  are  now 
more  and  more  educating,  not  only  up  to  the  standard  of  London 
University  matriculation,  but  even  up  to  that  of  the  intermediate 
B.A.  or  B.Sc.  examination.  We  think  that  it  would  be  a  great 
disadvantage  if  the  general  standard  of  these  centres  were  lowered 
by  compelling  them  to  deal  with  children  of  eleven  to  twelve.  At 
the  same  time  we  think  that  the  Council  might  continue  to  admit 
to  these  centres  any  candidates  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  not 
residing  within  the  county  (to  whom  scholarships  cannot  legally  be 
awarded),  whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to  engage  to  become  pupil- 
teachers  at  a  later  stage.  And  it  may  possibly  be  necessary  in  case 
of  actual  local  deficiency  in  secondary  school  accommodation  to  make 
temporary  use  of  any  vacant  places  in  one  or  more  of  these  centres. 
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As  a  general  rule,  we  recommend  that  the  Council's  junior 
scholarships  should  be  tenable  in  such  secondary  schools  as  may 
be  directly  conducted  by  the  Council,  or,  being  essentially  public 
in  character,  are,  from  time  to  time,  approved  by  it  as  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  The  intermediate  scholarships  should,  as  at  present, 
continue  to  be  tenable  in  such  only  of  these  schools  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  approved  as  suitable  for  scholars  between  16  and 
18  or  19,  together  with  university  or  technical  colleges.  The 
senior  county  scholarships  and  exhibitions  should,  of  course,  be 
tenable  only  at  institutions  of  the  highest  grade  in  their  particular 
department,  to  be  approved  in  each  case.  We  think  that  the 
present  system,  by  which  the  scholar  chooses  his  own  school  from 
an  approved  list,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Council,  and  to 
there  being  room,  has  worked  well  and  should  be  continued. 


Supply  of  Secondary  Schools. 

There  are  already  available  for  the  Council's  junior  and  intermediate 
scholars  within  the  administrative  county  88  secondary  schools, 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  those  from  which  scholars 
may  choose.  It  is  estimated  that  these  accommodate,  in  all, 
about  30,000  pupils,  of  whom  about  2,080  are  at  present  the 
Council's  scholars.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  these  schools  are 
now  nearly  full.  A  few  of  them  (especially  the  boys'  schools)  can 
receive  additional  scholars,  and  the  total  accommodation  will 
shortly  be  increased  by  the  opening  of  new  girls'  schools  (e.g.,  the 
Godolphin  and  Latymer  School  at  Hammersmith).  Other  changes, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  some  endowed  elementary  schools  into 
secondary,  may  probably  tend  in  the  same  direction.  There 
is  also  the  new  use  to  which  the  Council  may  put  the  Grocers' 
Company's  school.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  suitable  places  for 
all  the  Council's  scholars  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year, 
but  it  must  be  reckoned  as  almost  certain  that  in  September,  1905, 
this  will  not  be  practicable  in  some  parts  of  London.  The  increase 
in  the  scholarship  system,  rendered  instantly  necessary  by  the 
change  in  pupil-teacher  regulations,  will,  in  fact,  compel  a  prompt 
consideration  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  secondary  school  supply. 
We  are  at  once  addressing  ourselves  to  this  question,  on  which  we 
shall  report  in  due  course.  Meanwhile  we  think  it  necessary  to 
make  provision  in  the  estimates  for  1905-6  for  the  contingency 
of  the  Council  having  to  organise  one  or  more  secondary  schools, 
using  as  temporary  premises  the  best  buildings  that  can  be  made 
available  or  obtained  at  a  rental. 
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Finance. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  junior  county  scholars  which  is 
really  a  new  form  of  providing  pupil -teachers  will  necessarily  involve 
a  large  increase,  if  not  wholly  in  actual  expense,  at  any  rate  in  th$ 
charge  for  secondary  education  and  scholarships.  The  eventual 
cost  (not  to  be  reached  for  five  years)  of  the  scheme  above  outlined; 
including  the  necessary  greatly  increased  provision  of  secondary 
schools,  we  compute  at  ^275,200  per  annum. 

For  this  computation  it  has,  of  course,  been  necessary  to  make 
certain  assumptions.    These  are  as  follow : — 

Cost  of  Junior  County  Scholarships  per  Annum. — (1)  That 
2,600  junior  county  scholars  would  be  selected  every  year,  that  100 
would  fall  out  in  the  second  year  and  a  further  100  in  the  third 
year,  and  that  the  number  at  any  one  time  in  the  first  three  years 
of  scholarship  between  the  ages  of  eleven  +  and  14  +  would, 
therefore,  be — first  year,  2,600;  second  year,  2,500;  third  year, 
2400;  =total,  7,500. 

(2)  That  of  each  yearly  batch  of  2,400  junior  county  scholars  who 
continue  until  age  14  +,  some  would  then  fall  out  over  and  above 
the  normal  reduction  by  death  and  resignation,  but  that  the  places 
of  these  would  be  taken  by  new  scholars  entering  at  the  age  of 
14  +  for  two  years  in  order  to  become  pupil-teachers  as  provided 
by  the  scheme.  The  number  of  junior  county  scholars  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years  may  be  assumed  to  be  2,250,  or,  taking  the  two 
years  together,  4,500,  bringing  the  total  number  of  junior  county 
scholars  at  any  one  time  up  to  12,000. 

(3)  That  80  per  cent,  of  the  junior  county  scholars  entering  at  age 
eleven  +  would  be  children  of  parents  earning  less  than  ^"160  per 
year,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  the  £6  annual  maintenance  grant. 

(4)  That  of  each  yearly  batch  of  2,250  retaining  their  scholarships 
beyond  the  age  of  14  +,  1,850  would  be  children  of  parents  with 
incomes  of  less  than  ^"160,  or  else  those  entering  at  14  in  order  to 
become  pupil-teachers,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  the  annual  grant 
of  £i$  a  year,  350  would  be  children  of  parents  with  incomes  of 
more  than  ^"160,  but  less  than  ^"300,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  a 
grant  of  ^"10  a  year,  and  the  remaining  50  would  be  children  of 
parents  with  incomes  of  over  ^300  a  year  (not  entering  in  order  to 
become  pupil-teachers)  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  no  maintenance 
grant  but  only  to  free  education. 

Oil  these  assumptions,  the  ultimate  annual  cost  of  the  junior 
county  scholarships  may  be  stated  thus:  Cost  of  secondary 
schooling,  whether  (1)  by  payment  of  fees  or  (2)  by  grants  in  aid 
or  (3)  by  direct  maintenance  by  the  Council — 12,000  scholars  at 
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£"12  a  head=£"i44,ooo.  Allowance  to  scholars — First,  second  and 
third  year  scholars,  7,500— say,  80  per  cent,  or  6,000  at  £6= 
^36,000 ;  fourth  year  scholars  and  new  scholars  admitted  at  this 
stage,  2,250 — 1,250  at  £"15  (1)  children  of  parents  with  income  less 
than  £"160,  and  those  entering  at  14,  in  order  to  become  pupil- 
teachers — say,  1,850  at  ^"15=^*27,700 ;  (2)  children  of  parents  with 
income  £"160  to  £"300,  say,  350  at  ^"10=^3,500;  (3)  children  of 
parents  with  income  over  £"300,  say,  50  at  nil=o.  Total,  £31,250. 
Fifth  year  scholars  a  like  sum  of  £31,250.  Total  for  junior  county 
/     scholars,  £"242,500. 

Cost  of  Intermediate  County  Scholarships  per  Annum. — 
100  awarded  annually  at  15-17,  tenable  until  18-19  =  say,  250  at 
any  one  time — Cost  of  secondary  or  university  college  education  at 
£"20  per  head,  £5,000.  Allowance  at  average  of  £30  per  head, 
£7,500,    Total,  £"12,500. 

Cost  of  Senior  County  Scholarships  per  Annum. — 50 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  awarded  annually,  tenable  for  three 
or  four  years,  of  varying  amounts,  say  170  at  any,  one  time — 
Average  value  of  scholarship  in  fees  and  maintenance,  say,  £"60 
each,  £"10,200. 

Grand  Totals.  —  Total  cost  of  county  scholarship  system 
(including  provision  for  pupil- teachers  up  to  16  +,  and  for 
education  at  secondary  schools  and  university  colleges) — 

Junior    £"242,500 

Intermediate    12,500 

Senior    10,200 

Examination  and  all  other  expenses,  say. .  10,000 
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£"275,200 

These  figures  give  only  the  estimated  ultimate  result  when  the 
new  scheme  is  in  full  operation  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  also  had  worked  out  the  cost  in  the  intervening  years, 
including  not  only  the  expense  of  bringing  the  new  scheme  gradually 
into  operation,  but  also  the  probable  expense  of  the  transitional 
arrangements  and  of  the  winding  up  of  existing  scholarships. 

The  first  junior  county  scholars  under  the  proposed  new  scheme 
will  be  elected  in  July,  1905,  but  they  will  not  complete  their 
course  of  five  years  scholarship  until  July,  1910.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  output  of  teachers  in  the  intervening  years  should  be  met 
by  the  appointment  of  probationer  scholars,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15 
for  two  years  (or  in  some  cases  one  year),  very  much  on  the  lines 
of  the  probationer  scholars  appointed  this  year  by  the  Council,  but 
with  an  annual  maintenance  grant  of  £"15  per  head  to  all  scholars. 
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instead  of,  as  this  year,  boys  ^15,  girls  £12.  The  bulk  of  the 
probationers  who  were  appointed  in  1904  will  be  available  as 
teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1906-7,  and  there  will 
thus  be  a  gap  of  three  years  before  the  first  of  the  junior  county 
scholars  to  be  elected  at  the  age  of  eleven  under  the  new  scheme 
are  ready  to  become  teachers.  In  the  calculations  it  has  been 
assumed  that  this  gap  will  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  1,200 
probationer  scholars  annually  in  the  next  three  years.  The 
calculations  also  allow  for  the  proposed  special  appointment  in 
the  first  year  only  of  200  junior  scholars  on  the  old  lines  at  the 
age  of  twelve. 

For  comparison  with  the  results  of  this  computation  we  have 
also  calculated  the  cost  of  continuing  the  arrangements  now  in 
force,  and  the  subjoined  table  shows  the  cost  of  the  new  scheme 
year  by  year  under  the  several  heads  of  expenditure,  together  with 
the  cost  of  the  existing  arrangements  if  they  were  continued  on 
present  lines : — 


COMPARATIVE  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY. 


The  New  Scheme. 


Junior  scholarships — 

Batch  1  

1.      2 

..       3 

..       4 

..       5 

»       6 

Intermediate  scholarships  •  • 

Senior  scholarships 

Examination  and  other 
expenses 

Transitional  arrangements — 
200  special  junior  scholar- 
ships to  be  granted  in 

1905  only    

Probationer  scholarships — 
Batch  z  (appointed  1904) 

..      2  

»      3   

».      4  

Winding-up   of    old   junior 
scholarships  • 

Total  expenditure  if  new 
proposals  are  adopted . 


36,140 


36,140 

14,000 

7,050 

10,000 


2,900 

25,248 
22,800 


25.465 


143.603 


£ 
42,290 
36,140 


78.430 

14,000 

8,100 

10,000 


3.600 

6.528 
27,840 
22,800 


12,819 


184,117 


i 

40,610 
42,290 
36,140 


119,040 

13.500 

9.150 

10,000 


3.550 


7,680 
27,840 
22,800 

1.354 


214,914 


£ 

48,460 
40,610 
42,290 
36,140 


167,500 
13,000 
10,200 

10,000 


4.050 


7,680 
27,840 


75 


240,345 


58.250 
48,460 
40,610 
42,290 
36,140 


225,750 
12,500 
10,200 

10,000 


7,680 


267,330 


1910-11  ./ 

and  V 

after. 


16,750 
58,250 
48,460 
40,610 
42,290 
36,140 


242,500 
I2,500 
10,200 

IO.OOO 


275,200 


y 
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The  Old  Scheme. 

19044. 

19054. 

1908-7. 

£ 
25,000 

20,000 
53.000 

3.000 

19074. 

19084. 

1900.10. 

1010-u 

and 
after. 

Junior  scholarships •  • 

Jntermediate  and 

senior  scholarships 

Probationers     under 

scheme  adopted  in 

1904    •••■•••••■•. 

£ 
25,000 

20,000 
20,000 

10,000 
3,000 

£ 
25,000 

20,000 
47,000 

6,000 
3,000 

£ 
25,000 

20,000 
53.000 

3,000 

£ 
25,000 

20,000 
53.000 

3,000 

£ 
25,000 

20,000 
53.000 

3,000 

£ 
25,00a 

20,000 
53.000 

Senior    probationers 
and  first  year  pupil 
teachers    (super- 
seded    by    proba- 
tioners' scheme  of 
1 004.)  ............ 

Examination   and 
other  expenses .... 

3,000 

Total     expenditure 
under  old  system  . 

78,000 

101,000 

101,000 

101,000 

101,000 

101,000 

101,000 

Comparison. 

Estimated      increase 

in    expenditure    if 

new  proposals  are 

adopted 

— 

42,603 
8,000 

34.603 

83."7 
19.250 

"3.914 
29,250 

139.345 
32.500 

166,330 
32,500 

174,200 
32*500 

Deduct        estimated 
saving    in   cost   of 
places    in   elemen- 
tary    schools      of 
those  children  who 
will  be  transferred 
to        secondary 
schools  .....*..•• 

[Note.— This  is  not  a 
saving  in  existing  expen- 
diture  but  an  arrest  of 
growth    of    expenditure 
which    would    otherwise 
have  to  be  incurred   in 
providing      additional 
places.] 

— 

63,867 

84,664 

106,845 

133,830 

141,700 

The  saving  in  the  cost  of  elementary  school  places  depends  upon 
those  places  being  filled  up  by  additional  scholars  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  provided  for  by  additional  elementary 
school  accommodation.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  vacant  places 
are  not  filled  up  this  saving  will  be  diminished,  and  in  any  event 
it  will  not  lessen  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  the  rates  of  the 
particular  years  shown  above,  although  it  may  properly  be  taken 
as  a  general  set  off.  It  is  an  arrest  of  growth  of  expenditure,  not 
a  reduction  of  existing  expenditure.    The  ultimate  net  increase  in 
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the  cost  to  be  provided  as  the  result  of  the  new  scheme  is  shown 
to  be  ^141,700.  This  is  after  allowing  ^"53,000  on  account  of  the 
probationer  scholarship  system  adopted  during  the  present  year. 
As  yet,  however,  the  full  cost  of  this  system  has  not  been  felt. 
The  expenditure  in  the  current  year  for  probationer  scholarships  is 
estimated  at  ^"20,000,  to  which  should  be  added  an  estimated  sum 
of  ^"10,000  now  being  paid  for  senior  probationers  and  first-year 
pupil-teachers,  who  will  in  future  be  replaced  by  the  probationer 
scholars.  The  ultimate  cost,  which  is  brought  into  the  table,  is 
estimated  at  ^"53,000. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  institution  of  such  a 
new  scholarship  scheme  will  necessitate  a  very  large  increase  in 
secondary  school  accommodation.  At  the  present  time  it  is  \f 
difficult  to  say  how  this  will  be  met  and  to  what  extent  the  Council 
will  itself  have  to  establish  secondary  schools.  In  the  foregoing 
estimates  the  cost  of  secondary  school  education  has  been  taken  at 
a  net  cost  oi  £12  per  head  on  the  average  all  through.  Whether 
the  Council  itself  establishes  schools  or  not,  the  Council  will 
doubtless  have  to  make  grants  of  considerable  amount  towards  the 
establishment  and  equipment  of  new  secondary  schools  in  addition 
to  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  further  training  of  the  additional  teachers  which  the 
scholarship  scheme  aims  at  producing  will  also  involve  additional 
outlay  in  future  years,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
estimate  the  amount.  It  does  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
scholarships. 

Other  Scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  offered  by  the  Council  there  are 
others  (amounting  in  all,  perhaps,  to  a  couple  of  hundred  per 
annum)  awarded  by  parochial  and  other  Trustees,  individual 
secondary  schools  and  other  bodies.  Many  of  these  have  agreed 
to  utilise  for  their  awards  the  examinations  of  the  Joint  Scholarships 
Board,  a  body  instituted  in  1892  for  this  purpose.  The  Council 
has  hitherto  availed  itself  of  these  examinations,  and  the  united 
action  of  the  several  scholarship-giving  bodies  has  been  of  very 
great  advantage.  Whilst  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  recommend 
the  Council  to  continue  this  arrangement,  under  so  enormously 
enlarged  a  system  as  has  now  become  necessary,  we  think  that  the 
union  of  scholarship-giving  bodies  is  so  advantageous  to  education 
that  we  propose  that  the  Council  should  remain  in  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board,  and  that,  if 
desired,  it  should  continue  to  appoint  representatives  upon  it. 
We  consider  it  as  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that  all 
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bodies  having  scholarships  to  award  should  work  in  close  and 
cordial  co-operation  so  as  to  avoid  injurious  rivalry  and  a  distracting 
multiplicity  of  examinations. 

Co-operation  of  the  Teachers. 

The  Council  would  thus  have  a  system  by  which  two  drafts 
would  ordinarily  be  made  of  the  ablest  and  most  promising  boys 
and  girls  from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools — the  one  draft 
taking  between  two  and  three  thousand  a  year  for  secondary 
schooling,  and  the  other  draft  taking  between  two  and  three 
thousand  a  year  for  filling  the  higher  elementary  and  higher  grade 
schools. 

We  feel  that  it  is  the  cordial  and  continued  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  upon  which  any  scholarship  scheme  must  depend  for 
complete  success ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  Council  may 
count  on  that  loyal  co-operation.  We  suggest  that,  in  announcing 
the  scheme  as  decided  by  the  Council,  a  special  communication 
should  be  made  to  the  head-teacher  of  every  public  elementary 
school  (boys',  girls'  and  mixed  departments),  pointing  out  the  new 
responsibility  which  the  Council  places  on  them  in  the  way  of 
nominating  candidates,  and  expressing  a  belief  that  the  Council 
may  rely  on  that  responsibility  being  loyally  fulfilled. 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  that  the  head  teachers  should  be 
assured  that  full  credit  will  be  given  to  them,  and  to  their  schools, 
not  only  for  every  junior  county  scholarship  awarded  to  their 
pupils,  but  also  for  the  subsequent  successes  at  the  universities  or 
elsewhere,  of  those  who  received  their  earlier  education  under 
them.  All  the  successes  will,  we  assume,  be  placed  on  the 
"honour  board"  of  the  school.  And,  so  that  no  school  should 
suffer  by  sending  away  its  pupils  to  win  scholarships,  we  propose 
to  consider  whether  provision  may  not  fairly  be  made  so  that  the 
grade  of  the  school  shall  not  be  lowered  owing  to  a  fall  of  numbers 
through  success  in  winning  scholarships,  to  the  extent,  at  any  rate, 
of  its  being  credited  with  all  the  scholars  coming  from  that  school, 
so  long  as  they  are  holding  scholarships  elsewhere,  up  to  the  age 
to  which  they  might  otherwise  have  remained. 

With  so  considerable  a  number  of  scholarships,  involving  a  large 
investment  of  public  money,  we  think  it  indispensable  that  the 
Council  should  have  an  organisation  to  ensure  that  the  scholars 
are  receiving  efficient  instruction,  and  are  taking  proper  advantage 
of  it.  It  appears  necessary  that  an  officer  should  be  appointed 
who  should  be  expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of  continuously 
•following  the  progress  of  the  Council's  scholars;  visiting,  whenever 
necessary,  the  schools  at  which  they  are  in  attendance;   and 
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-bringing  immediately  to  our  notice  any  cades  in  which,  whether  by 
shortcomings  of  the  scholars  themselves,  or  unsuitable  arrangements 
tof  the  schools  at  which  they  are  attending,  the  full  advantage  of 
the  scholarships  is  not  being  obtained. 


Resolutions  of  the  Council. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  which  were  finally  adopted  by 
the  Council  with  regard  to  the  scholarship  scheme : — 

(a)  That  the  existing  schemes  of  "junior  county"  and  "pro- 
bationer "  scholarships  be  merged  in  a  single  scheme  of  county 
scholarships,  provided  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  junior  county 
scholarships  held  both  before  and  after  the  age  of  14  years  be  by 
children  of  parents  whose  income  is  less  than  £160  sl  year. 

(b)  That  there  be  one  award  of  such  scholarships  annually,  viz., 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  July. 

«'     (c)  That  such  scholarships  be  open  to  boys  and  girls  over  eleven     ^/ 
and  under  twelve  on  31st  July  next  following  the  examination. 

(d)  That  no  exact  number  of  the  junior  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  each  year  be  fixed  in  advance,  but  that  they  be  offered  to 
such  as  attain  scholarship  standard — the  standard  being  so  fixed 
-for  1905-6  as  to  enable  about  2,600  scholarships  to  be  awarded,  in  v/ 
the  proportion  approximately  of  one-third  to  boys  and  two-thirds 
to  girls,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  eligible  candidates  present 
themselves. 

(c)  That  the  examination  and  selection  be  made  by  a  Board  of 
Examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

(/)  That  the  head  teachers  of  all  boys',  girls'  and  mixed 
(departments  of  public  elementary  schools  within  the  administrative 
county  be  directed  to  nominate  candidates  according  to  regulations 
to  be  prescribed. 

(g)  That  a  centrally  organised  examination  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  that  this  central 
examination  do  consist,  pending  further  consideration,  of  an 
English  composition  exercise  and  a  problem  paper  in  arithmetic. 

(h)  That  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  instructed  to  take  into 
consideration  both  the  result  of  the  centrally  conducted  examination 
and  that  of  the  last  school  examination,  together  with  the  head- 
teacher's  report  upon  the  candidates  and  any  other  test  which  may 
be  thought  necessary. 

*  (i)  That  provision  be  made  for  a  special  examination  for  other 
•candidates  for  junior  county  scholarships  within  the  limits  of  age, 
vWhose  parents'  income  does  not  exceed  /160  a  year. 
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(J)  That  the  junior  county  scholarship  do  consist  of  free 
education  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  scholar 
attains  the  age  of  14  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  two  more  years, 
provided  that  the  scholar  is  satisfactory  alike  in  conduct  and 
attainments. 

(k)  That  a  maintenance  allowance  of  £6,  ^"10  or  £15,  as  the 
case  may  be,  be  attached  to  the  scholarship  in  cases  falling 
within  prescribed  regulations. 

(/)  That  the  intermediate  county  scholarships  be  continued  as  at 
present,  except  that  the  limits  of  age  be  15  to  17,  without  age 
allowance,  and  that  the  Education  Committee  do  consider  and 
report  as  to  the  advisability  of  raising  the  number  of  intermediate 
county  scholarships  to  200. 

(m)  That  the  senior  county  scholarships  be  continued  as  at 
present,  except  that  the  maximum  number  be  50;  that  they  do 
carry  free  education  (not  exceeding  £30  per  annum)  and  such 
maintenance  allowance  (not  exceeding  ^*6o  per  annum),  at  such 
rate  and  for  such  period  as  the  Council  may  in  each  case  determine; 
and  that  not  more  than  five  such  scholarships  annually  be  tenable 
for  one  year  at  the  London  Day  Training  College. 

(n)  That  the  junior  county  scholarships  be  tenable  in  such 
secondary  schools  (a)  as  are  or  may  be  conducted  by  the  Council 
itself,  and  (b)  in  such  others  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
approve  for  the  purpose. 

(0)  That  the  intermediate  and  senior  county  scholarships  be 
tenable  in  such  secondary  schools,  colleges  or  universities  as  the 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  approve  for  that  purpose. 

(/)  That  a  Local  Scholarship  Committee  be  formed  in  each 
county  electoral  division,  consisting  of  the  head  teachers  of  the 
boys,  girls  and  mixed  departments  of  public  elementary  schools, 
and  the  head-masters  and  head-mistresses  of  such  secondary 
schools  of  public  character  as  are  situated  within  the  division. 

(g)  That  during  the  year  1905,  an  examination  for  not  more  than 
200  junior  county  scholarships  be  held  under  the  old  system,  but 
limited  to  boys  and  girls  between  twelve  and  13. 

(r)  That,  in  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  the  supply  of 
teachers,  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Council  for  the  selection 
of  probationer  scholars  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  be  continued 
for  the  next  three  years. 

(5)  That  the  Education  Committee  be  instructed  to  submit  the 
regulations  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  scholarship  scheme 
provided  for  in  the  foregoing  recommendations,  and  that  it  be  a 
further  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  report  upon  the  best 
method    of    providing    apprenticeships    for    children    attending 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  county  of  London  and 
to  submit  annually  to  the  Council  a  return  showing— (i)  the 
occupations  of  the  parents  of  scholarships  holders,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  under  the  existing  scheme ;  (ii)  the  numbers  of 
parents* whose  income  is— (a)  below  ^"160  a  year;  (b)  ^"160,  but 
under  ^250 ;  (c)  ^250,  but  under  ^"400 ;  (d)  ^400,  and  above. 


(2)  THE  SCHOLARSHIP  SCHEME, 

Since  the. Council  became  the  local  authority  for  all  branches  of 
education  within  the  county  of  London  it  has  revised  and  enlarged 
its  scheme  of  scholarships.  The  scholarships  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes: — (1)  the  county  scholarships;  (2)  technical,  industrial 
and  other  scholarships. 

I.— The  County  Scholarships. 

The  county  scholarships  provide  a  complete  scheme  under  which 
a  boy  or  girl  may  proceed  by  various  stages  from  the  public 
elementary  school  to  the  highest  grades  of  education,  whether  at  a 
university,  technical  college,  or  other  institution  providing  advanced 
training  for  a  professional  career.  The  scholarships  consist  of — 
(a)  the  junior  county  scholarships  (with  which  may  be  associated 
the  probationer  scholarships);  (b)  the  intermediate  county 
scholarships ;  (c)  the  senior  county  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

(a)  The  Junior  County  Scholarships  and  the  Probationer 
Scholarships. — The  junior  county  scholarships  are  open  to  all 
boys  and  girls  who  are  in  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools, 
and  have  been  in  attendance  at  such  schools  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  provided  that — (1)  they  are  not  less  than  eleven  and  not 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age  on  31st  July  in  the  year  when  the 
competition  is  held ;  (2)  they  are  resident  within  the  administrative 
county  of  London;  (3)  they  conform  with  the  Council's  regulations 
as  regards  the  standard  in  which  they  are  working. 

The  regulations  of  the  Council  provide  that  every  head-master  and 
head-mistress  of  a  public  elementary  school  (whether  L.C.C.  school 
or  non-provided  school)  which  contains  children  eligible  to  compete 
for  scholarships,  should  nominate  all  candidates  of  the  prescribed 
age  who  are  working  in  the  sixth  or  higher  standards  in  the  case 
of  boys,  and  in  the  fifth  or  higher  standards  in  the  case  of  girls, 
and  should  further  nominate  10  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  candidates 
working  in  the  standard  next  below  those  named,  and  also  any 
other  qualified  candidates  whom  they  may  consider  likely  to  obtain 
scholarships. 
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The  junior  county  scholarships  are  also  open  to  boys  and  girls  of 
the  prescribed  age  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  public  elementary 
schools,  provided  that  the  incomes  of  the  parents  do  not  exceed 
£160  a  year. 

Associated  with  the  junior  county  scholarships  are  the 
probationer  scholarships,  which  are  open  to  boys  and  girls  who  are 
not  less  than  14  and  not  more  than  16  years  of  age  on  31st  July  in 
the  year  of  the  competition.  They  are  confined  to  candidates  who 
promise  to  become  pupil-teachers.  They  were  first  established  in 
1904  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  raising  of  the  age 
at  which  candidates  may  commence  work  as  pupil-teachers  to  16. 
The  scheme  provides  that  these  scholarships  should  be  continued 
for  the  next  three  years,  and  that,  after  that  time,  scholarships  of  a 
similar  nature  should  be  continued  for  candidates  over  14  years  of 
age. 

The  Council  has  undertaken  to  award  junior  county  scholarships 
/  to  all  candidates  who  reach  scholarship  standard,  though  it  is 
anticipated  that  at  first  the  number  will  not  exceed  2,600  a  year. 
Two-thirds  cf  the  scholarships  are  to  be  given  to  girls,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  eligible  candidates  present  themselves.  The 
number  of  the  probationer  scholarships  to  be  awarded  is  fixed  at 
1,200  each  year;  they  are  confined  to  candidates  who  promise  to 
become  pupil -teachers. 

The  scholarships  offer  free  education  at  approved  secondary 
/  schools,  the  junior  scholarships  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the 
probationer  scholarships  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  junior 
scholarships  are  only  renewable  after  the  first  three  years  if  the 
scholar  is  satisfactory  in  conduct  and  attainments,  and  in  all  cases 
the  continuance  of  the  scholarships  is  subject  to  satisfactory  reports 
being  received  from  the  schools  at  which  scholars  are  in  attendance. 

The  following  maintenance  grants  are  provided  for  junior  county 
scholars  in  addition  to  free  education : — 

First  three  years.      Last  two  rears, 
t  m  (11-14.)  (14-lt) 

For  candidates  whose  parents'  incomes  do 

not  exceed  £160  a  year £6  a  year.    £i$  a  year. 

For  candidates  whose  parents'  incomes 

exceed  £160  a  year,  but  do  not  exceed 

^"300        Nil.  ^"ioayear. 

Those  junior  county  scholars  whose  parents'  incomes  exceed 
/300  a  year  do  not  receive  any  maintenance  grant.  The  same 
maintenance  grants  are  paid  to  boys  and  girls.  Not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  junior  county  scholarships  are 
reserved  for  those  candidates  whose  parents'  incomes  do  not  exceed 
£160  a  year.    The  probationer  scholarships  carry  with  them  a 
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maintenance  grant  of  /15  a  year  both  for  boys  and  girls  during  the 
two  years  of  tenure.  There  is  no  restriction  with  regard  to  the 
incomes  of  the  parents  in  the  case  of  these  scholarships. 

(b)  The  Intermediate  County  Scholarships. — The  inter- 
mediate county  scholarships  are  open  to  boys  and  girls  who  are 
not  less  than  15  years  of  age4'  and  not  more  than  17  years  of  age  on 
31st  July  in  the  year  of  the  competition,  provided  that  (1)  they  are 
resident  within  the  administrative  county  of  London,  (2)  their 
parents  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  not  exceeding  ^400  a  year. 

(Note. — The  Council  reserves  the  right  to  award  one-half  of  the 
scholarships  to  candidates  whose  parents'  incomes  do  not  exceed 
^250  a  year.) 

The  Council  at  present  offers  100  scholarships  for  competition 
each  year,  but  the  question  is  being  considered  as  to  whether  the 
number  annually  awarded  should  eventually  be  increased  to  200. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  nature  of  the  school  at  which 
candidates  have  been  in  attendance. 

The  scholarships  are,  as  a  rule,  tenable  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  which  the  scholar  attains  the  age  of  18,  but  may  be 
renewed  for  a  further  year,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  case  of 
scholars  who  are  competing  for  open  scholarships  at  the 
universities. 

The  scholarships  provide  free  education  at  approved  secondary 
schools  or  technical  colleges.  They  also  carry  with  them 
maintenance  grants  on  the  following  scale — 

To  scholars  who  are  not  less  than  15  and  not  more 

than  16  years  of  age  on  31st  July ^"25 

To  scholars  who  are  not  less  than  16  and  not  more 

than  17  years  of  age  on  31st  July ^"30 

The  grant  is  increased  to  ^"35  a  year  for  scholars  who  are  not  less 
than  17  and  not  more  than  18.  In  the  event  of  the  scholarship 
being  renewed  for  a  further  year,  the  maintenance  grant  is  continued 
at  ^"35  for  the  additional  year. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  a  competitive 
examination  conducted  each  summer  by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Senior  County  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. — 
.The  senior  county  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  intended  to 

assist  candidates  to  proceed  to  universities,  university  colleges,  or 
technical  colleges  and  institutions  of  university  rank.  Candidates 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  not  more  than  22  years  of  age  on  31st  July  in 
the  year  of  the  competition,  but  the  Council  reserves  the  right  to 
give  preference  to  candidates  who  are  not  more  than  19  years  of 

•  For  the  present  year  the  lower  age  limit  will  not  be  enforced  in  the  case  of 
candidates  who  have  already  passed  or  obtained  exemption  from  the  preliminary 
examination. 
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age  on  that  date.  The  scholarships  may  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  other  scholarships  or  exhibitions. 

The  Council  awards  annually  not  more  than  50  senior  county 
V  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  The  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
vary  in  amount  according  to  the  needs  and  qualifications  of  the 
candidates,  the  maximum  amount  provided  by  a  scholarship  being 
a  maintenance  grant  of  ^"60  a  year,  together  with  a  grant  of  £50  a 
year  towards  the  payment  of  fees  and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
the  scholar's  course  of  study. 

The  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  confined  to  candidates  who 
are  resident  within  the  administrative  county  of  London,  and 
whose  parents'  incomes  do  not  exceed  ^400  a  year. 

The  scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  not  awarded  on  the  results 
of  a  competitive  examination,  although  the  Council  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  hold  an  examination,  if  it  think  fit.  The  awards 
are  made  to  candidates  who  are  selected  by  the  Council  as  being 
the  most  deserving  of  scholarships,  regard  being  had  to  their  past 
achievements,  their  financial  requirements  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  teachers  under  whom  they  have  worked. 

II.— Technical,  Industrial  and  other  Scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  which  are  included  in  the  county 
scholarship  scheme,  the  Council  awards  annually  a  number  of 
other  scholarships  and  exhibitions  which  are  intended  to  encourage 
students  to  devote  themselves  to  special  branches  of  technical  or 
industrial  work.  All  these  are  confined  to  candidates  who  reside 
within  the  administrative  county  of  London,  and  in  all  cases  certain 
restrictions  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  incomes  of  the 
parents.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  these  scholarships 
and  exhibitions : — 

(a)  60  Art  Scholarships,  20  of  the  value  of  ^"20  a  year,  and 
40  of  the  value  of  £10  a  year,  tenable  for  two,  or,  in  some  cases, 
three  years,  for  students  and  young  artisans  who  intend  to  study 
art  at  some  approved  technical  institute  or  school  of  art,  special 
regard  being  paid  to  the  application  of  art  to  industrial  processes ; 

(b)  100  Evening  Art  Exhibitions,  of  the  value  of  £$  a  year, 
tenable  for  two  years,  for  students  and  young  artisans  who  desire 
to  attend  courses  of  art  study  in  the  evening ; 

(c)  250  Evening  Exhibitions  in  Science  and  Technology,  of 
the  value  of  £5  a  year,  tenable  for  two  years,  for  students  and 
artisans  who  desire  to  attend  scientific,  industrial  or  technical 
courses  at  polytechnics  and  technical  institutes ; 

(d)  25  Technical  Day  Scholarships  for  Boys,  tenable  at  the 
Shoreditch  Technical  Institute  Day  School,  providing  free  education 
and  maintenance  grants,  varying  from  ^"10  a  year  to  ^"20  a  yearf: 
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the  scholarships  being  intended  for  boys  who  desire  to  enter  the 
cabinet-making,  furniture,  or  other  woodwork  industry  ; 

(The  establishment  of  similar  scholarships  for  girls  is  in 
contemplation.) 

(e)  Seven  Junior  Scholarships  in  Practical  Gardening  for 
Boys,  providing  free  education  for  three  years  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  School  of  Practical  Gardening  in  Regent's  Park,  together 
with  a  maintenance  grant  of  ^"20  a  year,  intended  for  boys  who 
desire  to  become  gardeners  ; 

(/)  One  Swanley  Horticultural  Scholarship,  giving  free 
board  and  tuition  (equivalent  to  ^"60  a  year)  for  two  years  at  the 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  open  to  young  women  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  20; 

(£)  45°  Domestic  Economy  Scholarships  for  Girls,  providing 
free  education  for  one  year  at  the  schools  of  domestic  economy 
attached  to  polytechnics  and  other  institutes,  together  with  a 
maintenance  grant  of  ^"3  a  year  ; 

(h)  Twelve  Domestic  Economy  Training  Scholarships, 
providing  a  free  course  of  training  in  domestic  economy  for  two 
years  and  a  term,  at  the  training  schools  aitached  to  polytechnics, 
open  to  young  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  ; 

(1)  About  50  Cookery  Scholarships  for  Domestic  Servants, 
providing  free  instruction  for  twelve  weeks  at  the  National 
Training  School  of  Cookery  in  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
together  with  a  payment  of  £5  towards  travelling  and  incidental 
expenses ; 

(k)  26  Scholarships  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Crippled  Children, 
providing  free  education  and  training  at  some  approved  institution 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years,  together  with  a  maintenance 
grant  of  ^20  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  scholarships,  the  Council  has  at 
its  disposal  some  40  scholarships  formerly  awarded  by  the  late 
School  Board,  upwards  of  20  of  which  are  tenable  at  Christ's 
Hospital  and  give  free  education,  board  and  lodging  at  that  school 
(estimated  at  the  value  of  £s°  Per  annum),  whilst  the  other 
scholarships  are  of  values  varying  from  ^15  to  ^"30  per  annum  for 
periods  of  two,  three  or  four  years.  Candidates  for  these 
scholarships  must  have  attended  public  elementary  schools  in 
London  for  periods  varying,  according  to  each  particular 
scholarship,  from  three  to  four  years. 

Further  particulars  with  regard  to  the  various  scholarships  are 
given  in  the  detailed  regulations,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Executive  Officer,  Education  Department,  Victoria  Embankment, 
W.C. 
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(B)  KENT.* 

MEMORANDUM    OF    THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION 
SUB-COMMITTEE.f 

The  scholarships  offered  by  the  Kent  Education  Committee 
during  the  past  year  were  as  follow : — 

Seventy  Junior  Scholarships,  covering  the  cost  of  school  fees  (not 
exceeding  ^"10  on  each  scholar  yearly),  with  allowances  for  books 
(not  exceeding  25s.  a  year),  and  for  travelling  expenses.  These 
scholarships  were  made  tenable  for  two  years,  with  possible 
extension  to  a  third  year,  and  were  offered  to  candidates  under 

13  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Studentships  for  Intending  Pupil-teachers  of 
the  same  value  as  the  junior  scholarships.  Two  hundred  junior 
studentships,  tenable  for  three  years,  were  offered  to  candidates 
between  13  and  14  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  August.  Grants  for 
maintenance  were  allowed  of  £\  for  the  second  year  and  £6  10s. 
for  the  third  year.  Twenty-five  intermediate  studentships,  tenable 
for  two  years,  with  maintenance  allowances  of  £\  for  the  first  year 
and  £6  10s.  for  the  second  year,  were  offered  to  candidates  between 

14  and  15  years  of  age.  Twenty-five  senior  studentships,  tenable 
for  one  year,  with  maintenance  allowance  of  £6  10s.,  were  offered 
to  candidates  between  15  and  16  years  of  age. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  supplement  the  200 
junior  studentships  offered  in  1904  by  100  offered  in  1905,  tenable 
for  two  years,  with  maintenance  allowances,  and  offered  to 
candidates  between  14  and  15  on  the  1st  of  August,  1905,  seeing 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  number  of 
candidates  for  pupil-teachership  required  each  year,  if  the  supply 
of  teachers  for  the  county  was  to  be  maintained,  was  not  less 
than  300. 

Twenty  Senior  Scholarships  covering  the  cost  of  school  fees  (not 
exceeding  £15  each  scholar  yearly)  with  allowances  for  books 
(not  exceeding  25s.  a  year),  and  travelling  expenses,  together 
with  an  additional  sum  of  £5  a  year  for  maintenance.  These 
scholarships  were  made  tenable  for  two  years,  with  possible 
extension  to  a  third  year,  and  were  offered  to  candidates  under 
16  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  May. 

f  Scholarship  scheme  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  Higher  Education 
Sub-Committee  on  the  18th  January,  1905,  to  the  Kent  Education  Committee 
and  adopted  by  them.  The  scheme  was  adopted  also  by  the  County  Council, 
15th  February,  1905. 

•  See  pp.  2*5-6. 
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Twelve  Higher  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  ^"60  a  year,  tenable 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  offered  to  candidates  between  17  and 
20  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Six  Training  Scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  ^"25,  tenable  for 
two  years,  with  possible  extension  to  a  third  year,  and  offered  to 
men  and  women  training  to  become  teachers  in  elementary 
schools. 

Twelve  Modern  Language  Exhibitions^  of  the  average  value  of  from 
£7  to  ^"10,  tenable  at  one  of  the  centres  established  on  the 
Continent  for  the  study  of  modern  languages. 

Four  Scholarships  tenable  for  two  years,  with  possible  extension 
to  a  third  year,  at  the  South- Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye — 
two  of  the  annual  value  of  ^60  and  two  of  the  annual  value  of 
^"30 — offered  to  males  over  16  years  of  age. 

An  Internal  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £50  for  one  year,  with 
possible  extension  for  a  further  year,  also  tenable  at  Wye  College. 

The  scholarship  scheme  now  in  force  would  seem  to  be  open  to 
criticism  chiefly  in  two  particulars  : — 

I.  Much  of  the  advantage  which  should  be  derived  from  a 
course  of  instruction  in  a  secondary  school  is  lost  if  the  child 
enters  the  school  at  a  later  age  than  twelve,  or  leaves  it  much 
before  the  completion  of  his  16th  year.  The  opinion  of  head- 
masters and  head-mistresses  of  secondary  schools  is  practically 
unanimous  on  this  point. 

II.  Most  educational  experts  would  agree  that  any  attempt 
to  select  the  future  teachers  for  our  elementary  schools  at  so 
early  an  age  as  13  is  injudicious,  and  moreover  that  it  is  unfair 
to  endeavour  to  bind  children  of  this  age  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession. 

In  order  to  meet  the  first  criticism,  it  is  suggested  that  the  junior 
scholarships  should  be  offered  to  candidates  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  on  the  1st  of  August  of  the  year  in  which 
the  election  is  to  be  made,  and  that — subject  to  annual  renewal 
after  the  second  year — they  should  be  made  tenable  for  four  years. 
Holders  of  these  scholarships  would  then  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  ordinary  four  years'  course,  instituted  by  the  secondary  school 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

If  this  alteration  in  the  age-limit  of  election  to  the  junior 
scholarships  be  carried  out,  and  the  tenure  of  them  limited  to 
four  years,  the  senior  scholarships  would,  as  at  present,  be  offered 
to  candidates  under  the  age  of  16.  They  should  be  made  tenable 
for  two  years  with  possible  extension  to  a  third  year. 
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The  minimum  age-limit  of  election  to  the  higher  scholarships 
might  with  advantage  be  raised  slightly,  so  as  to  admit  only  those 
candidates  who  are  over  18  on  the  1st  of  August  of  the  year  of 
election. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  provided  a  candidate  were  successful 
in  all  three  examinations,  his  course  of  study  would  be  unbroken, 
and  the  "ladder"  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university 
would  be  complete. 

With  respect  to  the  second  criticism,  it  seems  that  the  best 
course  will  be  to  offer,  in  May  next,  at  least  170  junior  scholarships 
limited  to  candidates  who  will  be  between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age  on  the  1st  of  August,  1905.  These  scholarships  should  be 
offered  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  career  which  the  candidate 
intends  to  adopt,  but  when  the  candidates  have  reached  the  age  of 
14,  maintenance  allowances  should  be  offered  to  all  scholarship 
holders  on  whose  behalf  an  undertaking  is  given  that  they  will 
become  pupil-teachers  at  the  age  of  16,  as  well  as  to  other 
candidates  whose  circumstances  may  seem,  after  careful  inquiry, 
to  justify  such  special  assistance.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
of  the  170  scholarships,  100  will  be  renewed  only  upon  condition 
that  the  undertaking  referred  to  above  is  given. 

At  this  stage  also  should  be  offered  at  least  100  special  scholarships 
for  intending  pupil-teachers  between  the  age  of  14  and  15,  tenable 
for  two  years  with  grants  for  maintenance  according  to  the  old 
scale.  These  special  scholarships,  together  with  the  conditionally 
renewed  junior  scholarships,  replace  the  studentships  of  last  year's 
scheme. 

The  scholarship  scheme  thus  outlined  has  a  twofold  aim.  It 
endeavours  to  carry  children  of  promise  through  an  educational 
course  from  which  they  would  be  debarred  without  some  such 
assistance.  At  the  same  time  it  aims  at  securing  a  constant  supply 
of  teachers  for  the  service  of  the  county. 

Theoretically  it  would  certainly  appear  that  such  supply  of 
teachers  could  best  be  obtained,  first,  by  taking  steps  to  ensure  an 
adequate  supply  of  children  who  have  received  a  sound  secondary 
education,  and  secondly,  by  making  the  teaching  profession 
reasonably  attractive  to  such  children  when  compared  with  other 
careers  which  are  open  to  them. 

The  idea  suggests  itself  that  possibly  Educational  Authorities 
may  be  attacking  the  problem  at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  if, 
instead  of  trying  by  all  manner  of  inducements  to  persuade  children 
of  tender  years  to  adopt  the  teaching  profession,  and  then 
endeavouring  to  hold  them  to  their  promise  by  the  fear  of  legal 
pains  and  penalties,   they   were   to    direct   their  efforts   towards 
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making  the  teaching  profession  itself  more  attractive  as  a  life's 
career,  their  difficulties  would  be  solved. 

The  idea  is  so  to  improve  the  conditions  of  service  in  elementary 
schools  as  to  induce  those  to  enter  the  profession  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  for  their  own  training,  while  at  the  same  time  suitable 
provision  is  made  by  way  of  scholarships  for  those  promising 
pupils  who  are  not  possessed  of  the  necessary  means. 

Though  the  proposed  method  would  necessitate  a  very  large 
increase  of  salaries,  the  whole  of  such  increase  would  not  be  a 
loss.  A  great  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  initial  stage  by  the 
elimination  of  those  pupils  who  drop  out  of  the  profession  after 
public  money  has  been  spent  upon  their  training. 

The  proposal  would  entirely  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the 
present  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  arrangements  for,  at  least, 
the  early  years  of  training. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  way  lies  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  For  the  present,  however,  it  would 
seem  impossible  altogether  to  abandon  the  system  of  subsidising 
intending  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  cling  to  the  old  policy  until  improved  conditions  have  attracted 
into  the  teaching  profession  a  number  of  qualified  candidates 
sufficient  to  make  good  the  present  dearth. 

The  improvement  in  the  type  of  teacher  employed  in  elementary 
schools  which  the  suggested  change  would  secure  is  the  end  which 
the  Board  of  Education  had  in  view  when  they  issued  their  new 
Regulations  for  the  Training  and  Instruction  of  Pupil-Teachers. 
This  is  the  end  which  this  Committee  have  in  view  in  their 
attempt  to  carry  out  these  Regulations  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter. 

In  order  that  this  improvement  in  the  type  of  the  elementary 
teacher  may  be  effected,  it  has  been  decided  that,  whether  drawn 
originally  from  the  elementary  school  or  not,  he  shall  pass  into  the 
profession  directly  from  the  secondary  school.  Much  has  already 
been  done  by  this  Committee  towards  securing  this  result,  but,  as 
affecting  the  elementary  school,  ail  that  has  already  been  done  will 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  waste,  unless  this  final  result  be  really  secured. 

The  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the 
desired  end  are  these : — 

(1)  There  must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools  for 
boys  and  for  girls  throughout  the  county. 

(2)  These  secondary  schools  must  be  efficient. 

(3)  There  must  be  an  adequate  system  of  scholarships  whereby 
children  of  the  right  stamp  may  be  enabled  to  pass  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  school. 
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(4)  The  conditions  under  which  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
school  now  works  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  type  of  teacher 
whom  it  is  hoped  to  secure. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  the  Committee  wish  not  only  to  secure  for  the 
county  a  supply  of  well-educated  boys  and  girls,  but  also  to  ensure 
that  a  due  proportion  of  their  number  pass  as  teachers  into 
elementary  schools,  the  fufilment  of  the  last  condition  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  their  scheme. 

With  regard  to  the  training  scholarships  now  offered  by  the 
Committee,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Committee  have,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Council,  arranged  with  the  University  of 
London  for  the  admission  of  50  teachers  a  year  to  the  new 
training  college  to  be  opened  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute,  New 
Cross,  in  the  autumn  of  1905. 

The  tuition  fees  will  probably  be  fixed  at  ^"26.  Against  this  a 
Government  grant  of  £10  for  each  teacher  may  be  expected. 
The  Committee  will,  however,  be  required  for  the  first  year, 
as  no  contribution  is  being  asked  on  behalf  of  equipment  and 
maintenance,  to  pay  the  sum  of  ^"1,600,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
their  normal  annual  liability  when  the  scheme  is  in  working  order. 

In  addition,  some  allowances  will  probably  have  to  be  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  students,  but  on  this  subject  it  will  be 
desirable  to  consult  the  other  counties  concerned  before  coming  to 
a  decision. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  language  exhibitions  now  offered  by 
the  Committee,  it  is  suggested  that  their  value  should  be  fixed  at 
not  exceeding  ^"10.  At  present  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
average  value  of  from  £7  to  £io,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
exhibitions  awarded  last  year  were  of  the  value  of  ^"10,  with  the 
exception  of  one  half-exhibition  of  the  value  of  ^"5,  which  was 
awarded  to  a  candidate  from  the  county  borough  of  Canterbury  on 
condition  that  the  Local  Authority  awarded  an  exhibition  of  similar 
value. 

With  regard  to  the  scholarships  tenable  at  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye,  as  occasionally  some  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  securing  properly  qualified  candidates  for 
these  scholarships,  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  event  of  there  not 
being  a  sufficient  number  of  such  candidates,  the  amount 
unexpended  under  this  head  should  be  made  available  for 
additional   higher   scholarships. 

It  would  appear  that  the  examination  for  the  junior  scholarships 
and  pupil-teacher  scholarships  might  well  be  on  the  lines  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  present  pupil-teacher  studentships ;   and  that, 
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provided  a  certain  standard  of  fitness  were  attained  by  the 
•candidates,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  scholarships  should  be 
allotted  to  each  of  the  sanitary  districts  of  the  county. 

If  this  scholarship  scheme  be  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  children  between  twelve  and  13  years  of 
age  who  will  be  affected  by  the  alteration  in  the  age-limit,  to  offer, 
this  year  only,  50  junior  scholarships,  tenable  for  three  years,  on 
the  old  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  Memorandum  are  set  forth  in  detail. 


Summary  of  Recommendations. 

I.  Junior  Scholarships. — (1)  That  these  scholarships  be  offered 
to  boys  and  girls  over  eleven  and  under  twelve  on  the  1st  of 
August  of  the  year  in  which  the  election  is  made  ;  (2)  that  they  be 
offered  in  the  first  instance  with  no  restriction  as  to  the  career 
which  the  candidate  is  to  adopt ;  (3)  that  170  of  these  scholarships 
be  offered  each  year ;  (4)  that  they  be  of  the  same  value  as  at 
present,  but  that  at  the  age  of  14  maintenance  allowances  of  £4. 
for  the  third  year  and  £6  10s.  for  the  fourth  year  of  tenure  be 
granted  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  undertake  to  become  pupil- 
teachers  at  the  age  of  16,  as  well  as  to  other  candidates  whose 
circumstances  seem  to  justify  such  assistance  ;  (5)  that  of  these 
scholarships  70  shall  be  normally  tenable  for  four  years,  subject  to 
annual  renewal  after  the  second  year,  the  remainder  being  renewed 
after  the  second  year  only  upon  condition  that  the  parents  of  the 
holders  undertake  on  their  behalf  that  they  shall  become  pupil- 
teachers  at  the  age  of  16 ;  (6)  that  100  scholarships  for  intending 
pupil-teachers,  tenable  for  two  years,  be  offered  each  year  to 
children  between  the  age  of  14  and  15,  with  maintenance 
allowances  of  £\  for  the  first  year  and  £6  10s.  for  the  second 
year  ;  (7)  that  the  examination  for  the  scholarships  be  on  the 
lines  of  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  present  pupil-teacher 
studentships;  (8)  that  subject  to  a  certain  standard  of  fitness 
being  attained  by  the  candidates,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
scholarships  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  sanitary  districts  of  the 
county;  (9)  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  present  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  award  of  these  scholarships  remain  unaltered. 

II.  Senior  Scholarships. — (1)  That  25  senior  scholarships  be 
offered  each  year;  (2)  that  these  be  offered  to  candidates  under 
16  years  of  age  on  the  1st  August  of  the  year  of  election ;  (3)  that 
they  be  tenable  for  two  years,  with  possible  extension  to  a  third 
year ;  (4)  that  annual  maintenance  allowances  of  ^"10  be  granted 
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when    necessary ;    (5)    that    these    scholarships    be     offered    to 
candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  administrative  county. 

III.  Higher  Scholarships. — (1)  That  at  least  twelve  of  these 
scholarships  be  awarded  each  year;  (2)  that  these  scholarships 
be  offered  to  candidates  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  on  the  1st 
of  August  of  the  year  of  election  ;  (3)  that,  with  these  exceptions,, 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  award  of  these  scholarships 
remain  unaltered. 

IV.  Special  Scholarships. — That,  to  meet  the  case  of  children 
between  twelve  and  13  years  of  age  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
alteration  in  the  age-limit  if  this  scholarship  scheme  be  adopted, 
50  junior  scholarships  will  be  offered  this  year  only,  tenable  for 
three  years,  on  the  old  conditions. 

V.  Training  Scholarships. — (No  recommendation  can  be  made 
with  regard  to  training  scholarships  until  after  conference  with  the 
other  counties  concerned.) 

VI.  Modern  Language  Exhibitions. — (1)  That,  in  paragraph 
(i)  of  the  regulations  for  the  award  of  the  modern  language 
exhibitions,  for  "  of  the  average  value  of  from  £7  to  ^"10  "  be 
substituted  "  not  exceeding  ^"10  in  value  "  ;  (2)  that,  in  paragraph 
(ii)  of  the  same  regulations,  for  "  school  "  be  substituted  "  secondary 
school,"  and  for  "  place  of  instruction "  "  place  of  higher 
instruction." 

VII.  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye. — (1)  That,  in  the  event  of  there 
not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  duly  qualified  candidates  for  these 
Wye  scholarships,  the  amount  unexpended  under  this  head  be 
made  available  for  additional  higher  scholarships;  (2)  that  the 
internal  exhibition  be  not  offered. 

NOTE  BY  THE  KENT  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

In  presenting  their  scheme  of  scholarships  for  the  year  1905-6,. 
the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  considerably  to 
increase  the  number  of  scholarships  offered.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  heavy  calls  upon  the  county  exchequer,  necessitated  by  their 
responsibility  in  connection  with  other  branches  of  their  educational 
work,  the  Committee  are  not  prepared  for  the  present  year  to 
recommend  a  scheme  involving  any  considerable  expenditure  in 
excess  of  that  foreshadowed  in  the  proposals  approved  by  the 
Council  for  the  year  1904-5. 

They  desire  also  to  point  out  that,  in  framing  their  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  present  scheme,  they  have  made  no  allowance  for 
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any  form  of  wastage,  and  have  further  assumed  that  maintenance 
allowances  will  be  claimed  and  paid  in  respect  of  every  one  of 
their  new  junior  scholars  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  14. 
If,  as  is  proposed,  advantage  be  taken  of  the  Board  of  Education's 
scheme  of  Local  Science  and  Art  Scholarships,  which  will  be 
withdrawn  after  the  present  year,  grants  in  aid,  amounting  to  some 
^"5,000  in  all,  may  be  expected  towards  the  cost  of  the  working  of 
the  scheme  during  the  first  three  years. 
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IV.— GARDENS  TO  AID  SCHOOL  WORK 

AND  TO  ENCOURAGE  NATURE-STUDY. 

By  Ethel  A.  M.  Webb. 

(a)  A   SCHEME    FOR   GARDENS.* 

Gardens  which  are  intended  for  educational,  rather  than 
economic  purposes,  should  be  : — 

(1)  Of  artistic  value,  by  training  the  eye  to  perceptions  of  form 
and  colour  in  choosing  and  arranging  the  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage ; 

(2)  Of  practical  Yalne  in  the  school,  by  the  growing  of  plants 
needed  for  botany  syllabuses,  for  floral  design  and  for  brushwork 
studies ; 

(3)  A  means  of  training  in  manual  work,  by  practice  in  laying 
out  the  gardens,  making  the  tool  sheds,  in  budding,  grafting  and 
so  on; 

(4)  A  means  of  encouraging  nature-study. 

In  the  school  for  which  the  following  scheme  was  prepared,  the 
principal  examinations  taken  in  botany  are: — the  Oxford  local 
examinations,  and  those  of  the  Froebel  Institute.  Plants  are  also 
needed  for  the  syllabus  of  the  Royal  Drawing  Society. 

This  means  that  provision  must  be  made  for  growing  examples 
of  the  following  orders : — 


NATURAL  ORDER. 

Plants  Suitable  for  Cultivation. 

i.  Ranunculaceae  ... 

Bulbous  Buttercup  ;  Globe  Flowers  ;  Clematis  ; 
Marsh  Marigolds  (in  an  earthern  pot  sunk  in  the 
ground) ;  Monk's-hood,  Larkspurs,  Columbines, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Christmas  Roses. 

2.  Cruciferae   

Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Radishes,  Cabbages,  Turnips, 

Mustard  and  Cress,  Candytuft,  Lady-smocks. 

3.  Caryophyllaceae... 

Carnations,  Pinks  (single  and  double),  Campions, 
Chick  weeds,  Stitch  wort,  Sweet  William. 

4.  Leguminosae 

Sweet  Pea,  Everlasting  Pea,  Lupines,  Scarlet 
Runners,  Broom,  Gorse,  Laburnum,  Wistaria. 

'  The  following  scheme  won  a  silver  medal  at  the  Home  Counties'  Nature- 
Study  Exhibition,  1903. 
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Natural  Order. 

Plants  suitable  for  Cultivation. 

5.  Rosaceae 

Wild  Rose,  Strawberry,  Almond,  Apple,  Apricot, 
Geum,  Burnet,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Potentilla, 
Pyrus  Japonica,  Hawthorn. 

6.  Umbelliferae  

Hog- weed,  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Parsley,  Celery. 

7.  Primulaceae    

Primroses,  Cowslips,  Auriculas,  Polyanthus, 
Pimpernel,  Lysimachia,  Money-wort. 

8.  Solanaceae 

Potato,  Tomato,  Deadly  Nightshade,  Woody  Night- 
shade, Thorn-apple,  Henbane. 

9.  Boragineae 

Forget-me-not,  Borage,  Comfrey,  Viper's  Bugloss. 

10.  Labiatae 

Dead-nettles,    Salvias    (red    and    blue),     Thyme, 

Marjoram,  Lemon-scented  Verbena. 

11.  Scrophulariaceae. . 

Foxglove,  Snap-dragon,  Toad-flax,  Fig-wort,  Louse- 
wort,  Cow-wheat. 

12.  Caprifoliaceae 

Honeysuckle,  Adoxa,  Elderberry,  Viburnum,  Way- 
faring tree. 

13.  Compositae 

Dahlias,  Asters,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Marguerites, 
Groundsel,  Thistles,  Dandelion,  Chrysan- 
themums, Marigolds,  Common  Daisy. 

14.  Salicineae    

Hazel-nut,  Willow  (••  Palm"). 

15.  Liliaceae 

Tiger-lilies,  White  Lilies,  Snow-drops,  Hyacinths, 
Squills,  Asparagus,  Solomon's  Seal. 

16.  Iridaceae 

Flags,  Gladiolus,  Crocus,  Alstroemeria. 

17.  Gramineae 

Maize,  Ribbon-grass,  Quaking-grass,  Fox- tail,  Sweet- 

vernal-grass. 

Certain  special  plants  must  also  be  cultivated,  e.g. : — the 
Strawberry-tree,  Heart's -ease,  Red  Flax,  Echeveria,  Dwarf- 
nasturtium,  Beetroot,  Vine,  Passion-flower,  Hop,  Common  Orchis, 
and  others. 
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It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  at  least  (1)  an  experimental 
bed,  where  the  effects  of  various  manures,  the  fertility  of  seeds  and 
the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  weeds  could  be  studied ;  (2)  a  class- 
tapply  bed,  or  plot  where  plants  needed  for  class-teaching  in  structural 
botany  could  be  grown  in  comparatively  large  quantities ;  and  (3) 
a  small  pond,  dug  out  and  lined  with  cement,  which  would  prove 
most  valuable  in  making  studies  of  water-plants. 

As  the  space  available  will  be  limited — the  greater  part  of 
the  garden  being  playground — it  is  proposed  to  choose  for  the 
children's  gardens  a  bed  about  six  feet  wide,  under  a  sunny  wall. 
This  is  then  to  be  divided  into  strips  three  feet  wide,  with 
pathways  between,  nine  inches  wide  (the  width  of  two  bricks). 
The  earth  from  the  pathways  should  be  dug  out  to  a  depth  of 
two  and  a-half  inches,  and  a  number  of  egg-boxes  procured  and 
knocked  to  pieces :  the  long  strips  will  go  to  form  the  borders 
to  the  beds,  while  the  ends  chopped  up  make  pegs  to  keep  them 
in  position.  The  bricks  are  then  laid  in  two  rows  down  the  small 
paths,  and  a  brick  path  is  also  made  along  the  ends  of  the  beds, 
three  feet  (eight  bricks)  wide. 

A  tool-house  and  lean-to  will  also  be  needed,  to  lock  up  the 
tools  and  to  protect  stores  of  sand,  manure  and  so  on.  As  economy 
is  necessary,  the  tool-house  may  be  made  of  a  large  packing-case 
(E,  Diagram  3),  standing  on  end  and  raised  on  bricks,  the  lid  being 
hinged  on  to  form  a  door,  which  fastens  with  a  hasp  and  padlock. 
For  the  lean-to,  egg-boxes  (D)  are  also  placed  on  end,  raised,  if 
necessary,  to  the  same  height  as  the  packing-case,  and  a  bar  of 
wood,  (A),  nailed  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  A  second  strip 
(B)  is  nailed  to  the  wall  at  a  higher  level,  cross-pieces  (C) 
connecting  the  two  are  then  fastened  on,  and  covered  with  tarred 
felting.  All  the  woodwork  should  be  painted  with  Stockholm  tar 
(brown). 

It  is  proposed  that  three  children  should  have  charge  of  each 
bed  :  that  they  should  provide  the  plants  for  their  plot,  the  school 
paying  the  initial  expense  of  laying  out  the  gardens  and  of  buying 
the  larger  tools,  e.g.t  a  water  tank  on  wheels,  a  syringe,  water-can 
and  of  erecting  a  stand-pipe. 

The  children  must  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  following  rules  (a 
copy  of  which  should  also  be  sent  to  their  parents  for  signature) : — 

Garden  Association. — Rules. — (1)  That  a  general  meeting  of 
intending  gardeners  be  called,  and  a  secretary  and  committee  be 
appointed  by  vote,  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  gardens,  and  for 
other  business. 

(2)  Anything  planted  in  the  garden  becomes  school  property 
and  must  not  be  destroyed  or  removed  without  permission,  but 


> if 


(Diagram  3.) 
Lean-to  in  Course  of  Construction. 


(Diagram  4.) 
Finished  Tool-Shed  and  Part  of  the  Adjoining  Lean-to. 
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the  owners  of  the  gardens  to  have  liberty  to  pick  flowers  and  fruit 
so  long  as  the  garden  is  in  their  charge. 

(3)  That  no  alteration  may  be  made  in  a  garden  without  the 
consent  of  all  three  members  who  own  it. 

(4)  That  attendance  for  work  in  the  garden  shall  be  made  at 
appointed  times,  a  penny  fine  being  exacted  for  each  non-attendance, 
and  that  for  non-attendance  on  six  consecutive  occasions  the 
member's  name  shall  be  removed  from  the  list,  and  that  of  a  new 
applicant  inserted. 

(5)  That  a  penny  fine  shall  be  exacted  for  leaving  tools  about, 
or  for  leaving  earth  on  the  brick  paths. 

(6)  That  should  any  garden  continue  obviously  untidy  or 
neglected,  a  general  meeting  of  all  members  shall  be  called,  and 
the  garden  allotted  by  vote  to  three  new  members  from  the  list 
of  applicants. 

(7)  That  the  fine-money  shall  be  used  for  buying  new  plants  or 
tools  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

(8)  That  each  three  members  shall  take  it  in  turn  to  water  the 
gardens  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  months  at  some 
appointed  time. 
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(b)  GARDENS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  NATURE-STUDY. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  advantages,  utilitarian, 
artistic  and  scientific,  of  school  gardens;  but  their  value  as  a 
means  of  studying  nature  at  school  has  yet  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of  the  nature-study  work 
done  at  Streatham  High  School,  in  connection  with  the  garden 
at  the  school. 

1.  Records  were  Kept  of  the  Various  Animals  Found,  and 
the  habits  of  these  were  studied  : — 

The  School  Toad.— This  lived  in  a  hole  under  a  fallen  tree-stump. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  one  of  the  First  Form  children,  in  the 
rockery,  just  emerging  from  its  retreat.     It  measured  five  inches 
long  and  three  across,  and  in  the  pathway  to  its  house  the  earth 
was  trodden  hard  and  flat.     It  was  observed  to  feed  on 
(i)  Wood4ice9  and 
(2)  Earth-worms. 
The  former  were  caught  while  still  at  a  distance  by  a  sudden  darting 
forv/ard  of  the  head  and  tongue,  the  latter  acting  somewhat  like  a 
lasso.     When  the  toad  failed  to  catch  his  prey  up  and  pass  it 
back  down  his  throat,  the  wood-louse  was  shot  with  great  violence 

to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  worms 
were  first  caught  by 
one  end  between  the 
jaws ;  the  front  feet 
were  then  raised 
alternately,  the 
worm  grasped  be- 
tween the  two  front 
V^1  toes,  and  then  the 
*fetf  mouth  opened  and 
a  length  of  worm 
was  pushed  in  ;  the 
jaws  shut  and  the 
process  was  re- 
peated until  all  the 
worm   had    been 


ry 


The  First  Form  discovering  the  Toad. 


pushed  in. 
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After  this  there  followed  observations  made  on  the  toad's  prey 
(wood-lice  and  earth-worms)  and  also  on  the  other  animals  found 

with  them,  under 
stones  and  tree- 
bark,  e.g. : — 

(1)  Wire-worms, 
Centipedes  and  Milli- 
pedes (the  False 
wire-worm),  the 
small  white  wood- 
loose  found  in  ants' 
nests. 

(2)  Slugs  (the  field 
slug,  the  garden 
slug  and  a  brown 
species    with    a 


The  School  Toad  taking  refreshment. 


yellow  keel  (Amalia  sowerbii). 

(3)  Snails  (the  common  garden  snail,  and  small  round  snails 
(Pyratnidula  rotundata). 

(4)  Beetles  (various  ground  beetles,  e.g.,  the  "  Sunshine  "  beetle 
and  the  stag's-horn  beetle,  male  and  female). 

(5)  Ants  (the  common  dark  meadow-ant,  with  its  larvae  and 
pupae). 

(6)  Yarions  spiders  and  their  nests  and  eggs. 

[Note.* — It  was  discovered  that  the  "  pings  w  which  stop  worms' 
holes  were  often  made  after  the  following  plan  :  A  semi-rotten  leaf 
was  placed  flat  on  the  ground  and  then,  through  some  hole  in  this, 
other  leaves  were  drawn  down  into  the  worm's  tunnel,  so  that  the 
first  leaf  kept  the  rest  together.] 

Following  on  the  study  of  those  spiders  found  under  stones, 
there  was  made 

II.  A  Special  Study  of  the  Different  Varieties  of  Spider 
found  in  the  school -garden,  e.g. : — 

(1)  The  black  and 
white  Hunting  spider, 
which  runs  along 
walls  or  palings, 
stalking  his  prey 
and  pouncing 
suddenly  upon    it; 

(2)  The  Banning 
spiders,  with  their 
egg-bags ; 


Plug  of  Worm's  Hole,  made  by  drawing  rotting 
leaves  through  a  hole  in  a  leaf  which  has  comparatively 
recently  fallen. 


•  This  observation  was  made  use  of  in  "  Eton  Nature-Study." 
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(3)  The  Cob-web  spiders,  with  their  funnel-shaped  webs  built  in 
the  corners  of  walls ; 

[N.B. — These  may  be  conveniently  kept  as  pets,  in  any  glass- 
topped  box  with  pin-holes  for  ventilation.] 

(4)  The  Curled-thread  spiders,  who  spread  their  webs  flat  upon  a 
wall  or  on  the  ground ; 

(5)  The  Orb-weavers  and  their  webs,  and  their  babies. 


SPTRALd 
oiler  &lgp 
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The  Snare  of  the  Orb- Weaver,  nearly  finished. 

Records  of  the  various  prey  caught  by  the  spiders  were  kept,  and 
their  habits  studied : — 

(1)  Grass  flies,  blue  bottles. 

(2)  Gnats  and  Daddy-long-legs. 

(3)  Moths  of  different  kinds. 

(4)  Lace-wing  flies. 

(5)  Aphides. 

From  the  aphides  [as  many  as  20  of  which  were  often  found  in 
the  smaller  webs  of  the  orb- weavers] ,  the  children  were  led  to 
consider : — 

III.  The  Life -Histories  of  Various  Economic  Insects 
(beneficial  and  injurious). 

(1)  The  Syrphus  or  Hover-fly. — The  children  first  noticed  that 
this  insect  was  protected  by  mimicking  the  warning  colouration  of 
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the  wasp.    The  hover-fly  was  observed  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  midst 
of  a  patch  of  black  blight  on  a  double  poppy.      These  hatched, 

and  the  larvae  walked  about 


blights, 
sucking 


BEE  .opening 
f*  flower  of  if* 
Sria]idragon; 
ilvnll  crawl  vn- 
ftde  Jklul^ajuL 

iheTrnouthwlI 
ctase  over  il . 

Bee  fertilising  a  Snap-dragon  Flower. 

and  then  followed  the  study 
of,  first : — 

IV.  The     Different-) 
Kinds  of  Bees  and  Wasps, 
e.g.:— 

(1)  The  Red-tailed  Humble 


(2)  The  Yellow- banded 
Humble-bee. 

(3)  The  Hive-bee. 

(4)  The  Leaf-Cutter  bee. 

(5)  The  Purple  and  green 
bee  parasitic  on  other  bees. 

The  study  of  bees  also  led 
up  to  the  subject  of : — 

V.  The  Pollination  of 
Plants. 

Records    were    kept    of 


preying  on  the 
seizing  them  and 
their  juices. 

(2)  The  Lady-bird:  The 
orange-coloured  eggs  were 
discovered  on  the  under- 
side of  a  rose-leaf.  The 
larvae  were  numerous  on  the 
leaves  and  amongst  the 
green  aphides  on  the  rose 
shoots,  and  the  pupae  were 
also  found,  fixed  to  the 
under-surface  of  the  leaves. 

(3)  The  Ichneumon  fly. 

(4)  Various  Butterflies  and 
Moths. 

(5)  Root-blights. 

Among  the  animals  bene- 
ficial to  plants,  the  children 
were  led  to  place  the  Bee, 


m 


unop^d.  Capsule 


The  Fruit  of  the  Lesser  Willow  Herb  (a 
various  insect    visitors    to  «>»-»on  garden  Weed)^which  has  burst  open, 

setting    tree    the   seeds;    each    of   these   is 
flowers,  and  the  adaptations  crowned  with  fluffy  hairs  to    aid 
of flowersfor cross- fertilisation,  dispersal  by  the  wind. 


in    its 
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The  habits  of  the  bee  in  keeping  to  one  species  of  flower  on  any 
one  day  were  also  noted,  and  even  the  fact  that  a  bee  will  keep  to 
one-coloured  flower  of  the  same  species.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  are  greatly  facilitated  by  bee-keeping. 

The  following  plants  might,  with  advantage,  be  grown  in 
connection  with  pollination  : — 

(i)  "Lords  and 
Ladies." 

(2)  Primroses  and 
cowslips. 

(3)  Sweet  peas. 

(4)  Broom. 

(5)  Snapdragon. 

(6)  Foxglove. 

(7)  Purple  loosestrife. 

(8)  Yiolets. 

(9)  White  deadnettle. 
The  children,  after 

watching  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  flowers  and 
the  development  of 
various  fruits,  then 
took  up  the  subject  of — 

VI.  Seed  Dispersal. 
— Plants  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  con- 
nection with  the  dis- 
persal of  fruits  and 
seeds  are  as  follow : — 

(1)  Blue  Crane's  bill. 

(2)  Popping  balsam. 

(3)  Thistles. 

(4)  Willow-herb. 

(5)  Geum. 

(6)  Buckwheat. 

A  plot  of  ground  should  also  be  prepared,  and  a  record  kept  of 
the  plants  which  spontaneously  occur.  This  would  lead  to  a 
further  study  of : — 

VII.  Weeds,  their  modes  of  growth,  comparative  frequency 
of  occurrence  and  rate  of  development.  The  ease  with  which 
some  weeds  may  be  eradicated  will  be  noted.  This  is  owing  to 
their  tufted,  much  branched  roots.  Others  are  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  because  of  their  long  tap-roots,  which,  if  broken  off  at  the  top, 
will  send  out  new  shoots. 


An  example  (the  Dandelion)  of  weeds  which  are 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  because  of  their  long  tap-roots. 
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VIII.  Weather  Charts  were  also  kept,  recording: — 

(1)  The  Temperature. 

(2)  Direction  of  the  wind. 

(3)  Hours  of  Rainfall  and  Sunshine. 

(4)  Kinds  of  cloud. 

(5)  Humidity  of  the  air. 

IX. — Brush-work  Studies  were  made,  and  were  found  to  help 
the  children  to  correctly  observe  and  appreciate  the  various 
natural  forms  of  both  animals  and  plants. 
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{c)  A  TYPICAL  LEAFLET.* 
THE    LADY-BIRD'S   HOUSE. 

•■  Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly  away  home 

"  Your  house  is  on  fire  and  your  children  are  gone !  " 

Nursery  Rhyme, 

What  do  you  think  a  lady-bird's  house  is  like  ?  Something  very 
strange  and  wonderful,  perhaps,  and  quite  unlike  our  houses.  It 
certainly  is  not  built  of  solid  brick  and  stone,  such  as  is  suited  for 
big,  clumsy  creatures  like  human  beings,  but  it  is  something  quite 
familiar  to  most  of  you. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  green  rote  shoot.  It  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  set  such  a  juicy  house  as  that  on  fire,  would  it  not  ?  But, 
perhaps,  whoever  offered  the  advice  given  in  the  rhyme  above 

was  mistaken,  and  the 
light  they  saw  was 
only  due  to  glow- 
worms who  had  gone 
to  pay  the  lady-bird  a 
visit !  It  is  quite  true, 
though,  that  at  the 
time  when  I  am  writ- 
ing this  (August  19th) 
all  the  lady  -  bird's 
children  are  gone,  for 
I  have  been  out  this 
afternoon  to  look  for 
them,  and  could  not 
find  a  single  one.  So 
it  is  lucky  that  I  drew 
their  portraits  earlier 
in  the  year,  or  else  I 
should  not  have  been 
able  to  show  them  to 
you. 

You  have  already 
learnt  that  the  rose- 
bush is  the  home  of 
the  children  of  the 
lace-wing,  or  golden- 
eye,  and  that  they 
live  upon  "  blights  " 


The  Lady-bird's  house— a  twig  of  the  Japanese  Rose. 


*  This  is  intended  to  embody  the  substance  of  a  nature-study  lesson  for  children. 
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— the  green-fly  or  aphides,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  If 
you  go  into  the  garden  some  fine  day  in  June,  you  will  probably 
find  the  rose  trees  covered  with  these  aphides;  and,  if  you  look 
very  closely,  you  may  find  little  groups  of  bright  orange-coloured 
eggs  hanging  down  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves.  These  are  the 
lady-bird's  children  in  the  first  stage  of  their  existence. 

If,  one  day,  a  mother  went  to  see  her  baby  in  its  cradle,  and 
found  it  lying  asleep,  small  and  soft  and  peaceful,  and  next  day  she 
found  it  large  and  fierce,  and  covered  all  over  with  brown  and 
yellow  knobs,  she  would  be  very  much  surprised,  would  she  not  ? 
Yet  this  is  what  must  happen  to  the  lady-bird  if  she  ever  visits  her 
nursery  (which,  however,  she  never  does,  except  by  accident).     In 


-r=^— *- 
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The  Lady-bird's  children  in  their  nursery  underneath 
a  Rose-leaf. 

this  leaflet  you  will  see  a  picture  of  a  lady-bird's  child  after  this 
change  has  come  over  it.  It  is  now  called  the  larva  of  the  lady- 
bird, and  it  can  run  about  on  six  short,  jointed  legs,  and  it  has  a 
jointed  body  and  a  pair  of  pincers ;  for  the  larva  must  hunt  for  its 
living,  though  it  rarely  has  far  to  go,  and  need  not  leave  home 
to  get  its  meals;  for,  like  the  children  of  the  lace-wing,  it  lives 
upon  aphides,  and  there  are  usually  plenty  of  these  on  every  rose- 
shoot  during  the  summer  months. 

Other  creatures  are  fond  of  blights,  too ;  in  fact,  the  latter  seem 
to  be  much  prized  as  delicacies  in  the  insect  world.  Certain  kinds 
of  ants  keep  them  just  as  we  keep  domestic  animals,  so  that 
blights  are  often  called  "ant-cows,"  and  the  larvae  of  another 
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insect,  the  hover-fly,  also  feed  upon  blights.  The  hover-flies  have 
earned  their  name  by  their  way  of  remaining  apparently  motionless 
in  their  flight,  and  they  may  be  almost  always  seen  in  sunny 
summer  weather  poised  in  the  air  above  the  flower-beds,  ready 
to  dart  off  at  the  least  alarm.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  left 
severely  alone,  because  their  bodies  are  banded  with  black  and 
yellow,  so  that,  although  they  are  only  flies  with  two  wings  and 
with  no  means  of  defending  themselves,  yet  they  are  often  mistaken 
for  wasps  with  four  wings  and  a  sting.     Sometimes  they  alight 


Full-grown  Hover-fly,  showing  its  banded,  wasp-like  abdomen  ("  tail  "), 
and  its  single  pair  of  wings. 

on  a  leaf  to  lay  their  eggs.  These  are  not  in  clusters,  like  the 
lady- bird's,  one  only  being  laid  on  a  leaf,  and  the  egg  hatches  out 
into  a  long  green  grub,  which  crawls  quickly  after  the  blights, 
catches  them  one  after  the  other  in  its  mouth  and  sucks  their 
juices.  In  the  illustration  on  the  next  page  you  see  both  a  grub 
and  an  egg  on  a  poppy-leaf,  and  you  will  see  that  the  mother 
hover-fly  took  care  to  lay  her  egg  just  where  food  was  close  at 
hand.     But  we  must  go  back  to  the  children  of  the  lady-bird. 

After  a  time,  the  larva  ceases  to  feed  and  fastens  himself  down 
at  one  end  to  a  leaf,  changes  his  skin,  and  then  rests  for  a  while. 
He  is  now  called  a  papa,  and  his  legs  and 
body  are  covered  with  the  pupa-case,  which 
in  due  time  will  crack  open  and  set  free  a 
new  lady-bird,  which  has  been  gradually 
TheeggoftheHover-fly,  growing  to  perfection  inside  the  case.  The 
which  is  laid  singly  on  the  PuPa  ha^  n°  power  of  running  away  from 
upper  surface  of  a  leaf,  his  enemies,  for  he  is  fast  anchored  by  silken 
among  aphides.  threads,but  he  is  able  to  defend  himself  in  a 
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strange  way  of  his  own,  for,  if  touched,  his  free  end  will  fly  up 
suddenly  with  extreme  violence,  in  such  a  way  as  to  disconcert  any 
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The  Larva  (grub)  of  a  Hover-fly  catching  blights  (aphides)  on 
a  poppy-leaf. 

hungry  bird  which  may  poke  its  nose  into  his  place  of  retirement 
in  search  of  a  meal. 

You  see,  then,  that,  like  the  lace- wing  and  the  hover-fly,  the 
lady-bird  is  a  gardener's  friend,  for  their  larvae  destroy  the  insects 
which  suck  plant-juices,  and  if  you  want  to  have  fine  roses  in 
your  garden  you  could  not  do  better  than  apply  for  the  post  of 
nursemaid  and  protector-in-chief  to  the  lady-bird's  children. 
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V.— MISCELLANEA. 


THE   TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS    IN    EAST 
ANGLIA    AND    BEDFORDSHIRE.*! 


Introduction. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  imposed  on  Education 
Authorities  by  the  Act  of  1902  is  the  provision  of  a  suitably 
qualified  body  of  teachers.  Every  school  should  be  in  charge 
of  a  certificated  teacher,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  majority  of 
the  assistants  ought  to  be  certificated  too,  but  there  will  always  be 
a  large  amount  of  work  which  can  be  efficiently  performed  by 
uncertificated  teachers,  e.g.,  pupil-teachers  who  have  passed  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination,  and  for  various  reasons  have  no 
desire  to  proceed  further;  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local,  and  other  qualifying  examinations ; 
whilst  supplementary  teachers  (heretofore  known  as  Art.  68 
assistants)  and  monitors  and  monitresses  may  always  be  beneficially 
and  economically  employed  in  limited  numbers.  The  exact  staff 
required  for  each  school  can  only  be  determined  after  considering 
the  number  of  children  in  attendance ;  the  character  of  the  school 
as  to  whether  it  consists  of  boys,  or  girls,  or  infants,  or  any 
combination  of  these  three ;  whether  a  master  or  a  mistress  is  in 
charge  of  it;  the  arrangement  of  the  premises;  class-room 
accommodation ;  and  other  local  considerations,  which  vary  as 
greatly  as  any  of  those  mentioned,  resulting  from  the  past 
piecemeal,  parochial  and  independent  action  of  almost  as  many 
authorities  as  there  are  buildings.  But  in  any  case  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  Education  Authorities  to  provide  a  staff  of  teachers 
consisting  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  point  of  number  of  persons  who 
are  recognised  as  fully  qualified  for  the  work. 

General  Teaching  Strength  Required. 

According  to  the  returns  for  1903,  there  were  5,975,127  children 
on   the   registers  in   that   year  with   an    average  attendance   of 

*  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Austin  Keen  (the  Secretary  to  the  Cambridgeshire 
County  Education  Committee)  on  the  training  of  elementary  teachers,  more 
particularly  as  concerning  East  Anglia  and  Bedfordshire.  In  the  references  to 
the  combined  area  in  the  text,  "  East  Anglia"  is  generally  used,  for  brevity. 

f  See  Editorial  Notes,  p.  139. 
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5,037,498.  The  latest  information  obtainable  in  East  Anglia 
shows  that  one  remarkable  effect  of  the  administration  of  the  Act 
of  1902  by  the  new  authorities  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the 
numbers  in  average  attendance  by  eight  to  twelve  per  cent.,  or,  say, 
an  average  for  the  entire  area  of  ten  per  cent.  According  to  the 
returns  for  the  last  ten  years,  an  increase  in  the  numbers  on 
the  registers  of  at  least  100,000  may  be  expected  annually,  and 
the  improved  school  attendance  may  be  confidently  estimated  at 
500,000  for  the  present  year,  making  a  total  average  attendance 
for  the  country  of  5,600,000. 

The  total  teaching  staff  employed  in  schools  during  1903  was  as 
follows : — 

Men  and  Boys. 

Certificated  and  provisionally  certificated  ...  26,296 

Assistant  and  provisional  assistant 5»523 

Pupil-teachers 4,689 

Probationers    478 

Total  for  men  and  boys     36,986 

Women  and  Girls. 

Certificated  and  provisionally  certificated  ...  44,610 

Assistant  and  provisional  assistant 32,728 

Pupil-teachers 22»743 

Probationers    2,400 

Supplementary  (Art.  68)    17,820 

Total  for  women  and  girls 1 20,301 

Grand  total 157,287 


Future  Probationers  and  Pupil-teachers. 

Under  the  new  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
'probationers'  will  in  the  near  future  simply  indicate  selected 
boys  and  girls  who  are  in  attendance  at  secondary  schools,  or  at 
special  pupil-teacher  centres,  carrying  on  their  ordinary  education 
until  they  reach  15  or  16  years  of  age,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
teachers,  and  consequently  they  will  be  of  no  value  whatever  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  any  school.  Similarly,  pupil- teachers 
under  Section  7  (a)  of  the  same  Regulations  will  only  be  allowed 
to  teach  in  school  half-time,  and  consequently  it  will  require  very 
careful  adjustment  of  the  pupil-teacher  part  of  the  staff  in  order 
that  two  of  them  may  be  made  to  count  as  one  assistant  teacher. 
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Some  authorities  have  already  boldly  faced  the  new  scheme  by 
adopting  the  plan  set  forth  in  Regulation  7  (a),  with  the  maximum 
benefits  to  their  pupil- teachers  who  are  attending  a  secondary 
school  in  order  to  pursue  their  own  education  for  300  half-days  in 
the  year,  and  spending  100  half-days  in  elementary  school  in  order 
to  acquire  some  practice  in  teaching,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  of  carrying  on  schoolwork. 

In  Cambridgeshire  this  course  has  been  adopted  and  put  into 
practice  in  the  following  form:  —  All  new  pupil  -  teachers  are 
attending  secondary  schools  for  about  eleven  weeks  in  each  term, 
omitting  the  first  and  last  weeks.  This  was  deemed  by  the  head 
teachers  the  least  interference  with  the  regular  work  of  their 
schools,  consistent  with  the  Government  Regulations.  The  first 
week  of  a  term  is  oftentimes  somewhat  broken  by  beginning  and 
new  admissions,  and  the  last  week  by  examinations  and  other 
events.  The  pupil-teachers  by  attending  school  regularly  for 
about  eleven  weeks  in  each  term  (the  exact  dates  for  each  school 
are  fixed  by  the  head- teacher  with  due  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Education)  can  enter  in  the  fullest  manner 
possible  into  the  life  and  work  of  the  school,  very  much  to  their 
own  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  under  this  system 
enabled  to  attend  at  the  elementary  school  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  or  so  at  a  time,  at  Christmas,  Easter*  and  in  the  summer, 
which  is  calculated  to  be  much  more  useful  to  them  than  one,  two 
or  three  half-days  per  week  throughout  the  year;  in  the  former 
case  they  have  sufficient  length  of  time  devoted  to  school  work  to 
acquire  some  useful  knowledge  and  experience,  whereas  in  the 
latter  no  kind  of  continuous  interest  or  work  is  possible,  and  they 
may  easily  be  as  great  a  nuisance  to  the  schools  they  attend,  and 
to  the  head-teachers,  as  to  themselves. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  pupil-teachers  under  these 
circumstances,  i.e.,  under  Reg.  7  (a),  cannot  be  counted  in  any  sense 
as  effective  members  of  the  teaching  staff ;  whilst  under  Reg.  7  (6), 
which  appears  to  be  an  interim  arrangement  only,  it  will  require 
a  careful  arrangement  of  persons,  and  frequently  a  sacrifice  of 
personal  interests,  in  order  to  make  two  pupil-teachers  count  as  one 
assistant :  two  serious  drawbacks  to  any  idea  of  adopting  that 
plan. 

The  material  point,  however,  to  be  deduced  from  this  considera- 
tion of  the  future  position  of  pupil-teachers  in  schools  is  that  they 
should  at  least  be  largely  neglected  in  any  calculation  of  the  future 
staff  required.     Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  or,  in 

•  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  omit  Easter  and  to  take  the  teaching  practice 
at  Christmas  and  in  the  summer,  or  solely  in  the  summer. 
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other  words,  utilising  all  available  teaching  power  to  the  fullest 
extent,  probationers  must  be  neglected  in  future,  and  pupil-teachers 
orily  counted  at  half  their  value  in  numbers.  This  would  produce 
the  following  figures  : — 

Men  and  Boys. 

Certificated  and  provisionally  certificated  ...     26,296 

Assistant  and  provisional  assistant 5»523 

Pupil-teachers 2,344 

Total  for  men  and  boys 34»J63 

Women  and  Girls. 

Certificated  and  provisionally  certificated  ...  44,610 

Assistant  and  provisional  assistant 32,728 

Pupil-teachers II»37I 

Supplementary  (Art.  68)     17,820 

Total  for  women  and  girls 106,529 

Grand  total  140,692 


Supplementary  Teachers. 

We  have  taken  the  supplementary  (or  Art.  68)  teachers  at  their 
full  number  because  in  most  cases  they  will  be  either  continued  in 
that  capacity,  or  they  will  become  recognised  teachers  of  the 
uncertificated  type  by  passing  one  ot  the  qualifying  examinations. 
In  Cambridgeshire  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Art.  68  assistants 
who  were  taken  over  on  the  appointed  day  are  now  preparing 
for  the  King's  Scholarship  or  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local 
Examination.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  other  counties,  and 
consequently  this  type  of  assistant  is  counted  at  the  full  number  at 
present  available. 

Teaching  Staff  to  be  Maintained  in  the  Associated  Area. 

If  the  total  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  is  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  teachers  of  all  grades  employed  in  1903,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  were  exactly  32  children  for  each  teacher. 
If  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  services  of  pupil-teachers  and 
probationers  as  indicated  above,  and  the  average  attendance  is 
taken  at  the  present  actual  figure  of  5,600,000,  there  will  be  about 
40  pupils  to  each  teacher.  Now  schools  were  by  no  means  strongly 
staffed   before   the   'appointed   day,'  and   the   improved   average 
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attendance  has  compelled  local  authorities  to  call  for  such  a  number 
of  additional  assistants  as  has  been  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to 
the  shortage  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  which  exists  to  a 
less  extent  actually  than  is  understood  in  the  public  mind.  This 
shortage,  however,  is  intensified  temporarily  by  the  Board  of 
Education  Regulations  for  pupil-teachers,  and  still  further  by  the 
simultaneous  desire  of  the  Education  Authorities  to  bring  the  staffs 
of  their  schools  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency.  It  is  well 
known  among  authorities  acquainted  with  rural  schools  that  no 
arbitrary  scale  of  staff  can  be  laid  down,  and  that  one  teacher  to 
40  pupils  would  be  utterly  unworkable.  The  great  bulk  of  East 
Anglian  village  schools  range  between  30  and  100  in  average 
attendance,  and  require  two  or  three  teachers  each,  oftentimes 
with  a  monitress  also,  or  an  Art.  68  assistant,  whose  duties  and 
remuneration  are  much  the  same.  In  actual  practice,  therefore, 
in  the  great  majority  of  schools,  a  teacher  can  scarcely  be  counted 
as  sufficient  for  more  than  30  pupils  in  average  attendance. 

Average  Attendance  in  the  Associated  Area. 

The  latest  figures  obtainable  as  to  average  attendance  in  the 
areas  of  the  Education  Authorities  now  associated  together  in 
considering  this  question  of  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  some 
concerted  action  for  making  good  the  known  deficiency,  are  as 
follow : — 

County  or  County  Borough.  average  attendance. 

Bedfordshire    26,834 

Cambridgeshire  20,282 

Ipswich    IX»547 

Isle  of  Ely    10,400 

Norfolk 5i»i99 

Norwich  19,966 

Suffolk,  East  28,000 

Suffolk,  West 18,392 

Yarmouth,  Great    8,031 

Total    194,651 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  county  boroughs  of  Ipswich, 
Norwich  and  Great  Yarmouth  have  to  deal  with  larger  schools 
than  the  counties,  and  can,  therefore,  employ  their  teaching  staffs 
to  greater  advantage,  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  that  one 
teacher  should  be  provided  for  every  35  pupils,  which  means  a 
total  strength  to  be  maintained  in  the  combined  area  of  5,561 
teachers. 
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Average  Working  Life  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  Rankin,  H.M.I.,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  this 
question  of  the  supply  of  teachers,  estimates  that  the  average  life 
of  a  male  teacher  is  15  years  and  of  a  female  teacher  eleven  years. 
Principal  Griffiths,  of  the  University  College  of  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  which  includes  one  of  the  largest  day  training 
colleges  for  teachers  in  the  country,  estimates  the  average  life  of 
a  male  teacher  at  22  years  and  that  of  a  female  teacher  at  13 
years.  Mr.  Newton,  the  expert  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
training  teachers,  has  made  searching  inquiry  into  this  important 
question,  and  concludes  that  the  teaching  career  of  a  woman  more 
nearly  reaches  15  years  and  of  a  man  30  years.  Allowing  for 
the  fact  that  at  present  ten-thirteenths  of  the  teaching  profession 
are  women  and  three-thirteenths  only  are  men,  and  remembering 
the  increased  attractiveness  of  the  profession  under  the  new 
conditions  established  by  the  Act  of  1902,  the  average  life  of  a 
teacher  may  safely  be  reckoned  as  18  years.  Dividing  5,561  by 
18  shows  the  annual  deficiency  which  the  local  authorities  should 
be  prepared  to  make  good  in  East  Anglia,  viz.,  310  teachers,  of 
whom  at  least  200  should  be  fully  trained  and  qualified. 

Additional  Training  College  Accommodation  Required. 

Now  to  examine  figures  again  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
With  an  average  attendance  in  the  country  just  exceeding  five 
millions  in  1903,  all  the  residential  training  colleges  combined 
were  supplying  annually  only  2,300  teachers,  and  the  day  training 
colleges  about  800,  making  a  total  of  3,100,  of  whom  1,100  were 
men  and  2,000  women.  If  the  proportion  of  fully-qualified 
teachers  to  the  total  number  employed  (mentioned  above  in 
connection  with  East  Anglia,  viz.,  200  out  of  310)  is  applied  to 
the  whole  country — and  that  is  a  very  modest  computation — we 
have  3,100  recruits  to  maintain  an  efficient  army  of  104,000  (two- 
thirds  of  157,286)  workers,  among  whom  the  average  life  at 
present  is  18  years ;  that  is  to  say,  under  existing  conditions  the 
annual  supply  of  3,100  teachers  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  general  staff  of  56,000,  or  rather  more  than  one-half 
the  number  actually  required.  This  is  but  another  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  double  the  present  output  of  training  colleges  is 
required  in  order  that  our  elementary  schools  may  be  maintained 
at  even  a  low  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
power.  East  Anglia  requires  a  staff  of  5,561  teachers,  and,  in 
order  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  only,  some  additional  means 
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of  training  at  least  100  teachers  annually  should  be  devised  and 
carried  into  effect  forthwith,  this  number  being  the  excess  of  our 
wants  over  our  share  of  the  present  provision  in  the  matter  of 
trained  teachers.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  steadily  growing 
average  attendance — and  the  children  must  be  taught — this 
number  is  insufficient. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  type  of  teacher  who  goes 
through  the  pupil-teacher  course  and  then  a  training  college ;  but 
there  are  many  persons  who  would  make  excellent  teachers  if 
admitted  to  the  profession  on  a  suitable  standard  of  knowledge, 
together  with  a  course  of  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education,  e.g.,  persons  who  have  passed  various  university 
examinations,  and  even  some  of  the  best  Art.  68  assistants. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  establish  the  necessity  of  further 
provision  being  made,  and  it  should  be  the  statutory  duty  of  every 
Education  Authority  in  the  country  to  take  its  part,  by  combination 
or  otherwise,  in  meeting  this  general  liability;  but  in  the  meantime* 
until  every  Authority  takes  its  part,  those  who  do  move  are  perfectly 
justified  in  reserving  any  college  they  may  provide  for  their  own 
candidates  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  requiring  teachers  so  trained 
to  teach  within  their  own  areas,  if  wanted,  at  the  scale  rate  of 
salary  in  operation,  and  for  such  time  as  each  Authority  may  deem 
reasonable  in  return  for  the  privileges  enjoyed. 

New  or  Enlarged  Colleges  required  for  East  Anglia. 

Existing  colleges,  whether  in  the  Eastern  Counties  or  elsewhere, 
are  national  institutions,  especially  those  of  the  undenominational 
type,  and  under  the  Education  Act  of  1902  public  authorities  can 
only  combine  to  establish  unsectarian  training  colleges.  Moreover, 
the  present  output  of  all  the  colleges  wants  doubling.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  taking  over  any  existing  training  college,  which  is 
already  a  non-local  institution,  it  is  in  every  way  far  preferable  to 
establish  new  colleges,  both  for  men  and  for  women ;  or  hostels  in 
connection  with  the  smaller  existing  colleges.  Having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  employed  are 
women,  and  that  teaching  is  a  profession  peculiarly  suitable  for 
that  sex,  it  would  appear  that  colleges  for  about  200  women  should 
be  established  forthwith,  in  order  to  supply  100  trained  women 
annually  on  a  two-years'  course.  (A  college  for  100  students  can 
be  most  economically  and  efficiently  conducted,  and  hence  the 
adoption  of  that  figure.)  The  case  of  the  men  is  hardly  less 
pressing,  though  the  number  required  is  smaller.  Rather  more 
than  one-third  of  the  existing  accommodation  is  for  men,  whereas 
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they  constitute  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  teaching  profession.  In 
order  to  establish  the  standard  of  supply  indicated  above,  additional 
training  college  accommodation  should  be  provided  somewhere  in 
the  country  so  that  200  more  men  and  2,100  more  women  teachers 
may  be  rendered  available  annually.  Looking  at  the  question 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  fairly  devolves  on  the  associated 
Authorities  to  undertake  the  training  of  200  additional  women 
teachers  and  20  or  30  men. 

Cambridge  as  a  Centre  for  Training  Teachers. 

At  Cambridge  there  already  exists  a  day  training  college  for  men 
in  connection  with  the  university,  and  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  attaching  a  small  number  of  men  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  the  certificate  examination  of  the  Board  of  Education 
only,  not  taking  a  university  course.  This  matter  has  already  been 
laid  before  the  principal  (Mr.  Oscar  Browning)  and  the  master  of 
method  (Dr.  Fletcher),  and  both  view  it  with  great  favour. 
Cambridge  is  a  particularly  convenient  centre  for  the  training  of 
men  teachers,  because  of  the  day  training  college  which  has  already 
been  established,  whereby  the  work  could  be  carried  on  much 
more  economically  than  as  an  independent  organisation ;  moreover, 
in  the  near  future  there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of 
school-masters  who  hold  a  university  degree,  and  the  association 
here  suggested  would  provide  facilities  for  some  promising  men  to 
obtain  such  a  degree  who  might  net  otherwise  meet  with  any 
convenient  opportunity ;  then,  again,  the  Board  of  Education 
cannot  continue  much  longer  to  be  the  sole  central  examining 
body,  as  it  practically  is  at  present,  for  determining  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  its  duties  in  this  respect  will  sooner  or  later 
devolve  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  universities  (changes  of  the  kind 
here  mentioned  are  already  under  the  consideration  of  the  central 
authorities,  and  to  some  extent  even  beginning  to  be  put  into 
practice) ;  at  Cambridge,  too,  rooms  could  be  secured  for  lecturing 
purposes,  whilst  the  expenses  of  a  hostel  could  be  deferred 
indefinitely  on  account  of  ample  lodging  accommodation  being 
available ;  lastly,  Cambridge  is  a  convenient  geographical  centre, 
from  which  eight  lines  of  railway  radiate,  traversing  the  areas  of 
the  associated  authorities. 

It  might  also  be  urged  that  the  women's  college  should  be  placed 
at  or  near  a  centre  of  university  life  for  similar  reasons,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  women  teachers 
will  be  assistants  or  mistresses  of  village  schools,  whilst  many  give 
up  the  work  altogether  after  a  short  career,  and  consequently  the 
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possession  of  a  university  degree  would  be  of  little  concern.  The 
women's  college  might  very  well  be  situate  at  Norwich,  Ipswich 
or  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  hostels  attached  to  the  training  colleges 
at  Norwich,  Saffron  Walden  or  Bishop's  Stortford.  Authorities 
agree  that  a  college  exceeding  150  students  in  training  is  unwieldy, 
and  that  some  number  not  less  than  100,  nor  more  than  120,  is 
more  efficient  in  every  respect. 

The  New  Training  College  Course. 

When  this  question  first  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  conference,  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  had  not  been  issued, 
nor  had  the  pupil -teacher  part  of  the  teachers'  course  been 
completely  thought  out,  but  now  several  authorities  have  already 
adopted  and  put  into  practice  scheme  7  (a)  in  the  Regulations,  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  within  a  year  or  two  this  will 
become  a  general  plan  throughout  the  area.  It  provides  for  the 
education  of  rising  pupil-teachers  at  secondary  or  other  special 
schools  until  18  years  of  age,  with  100  half -days'  practice  in 
elementary  schoolwork  during  the  year,  and  as  pupil-teachers  now 
begin  their  course  at  15  or  16  years  of  age,  and  will  usually  have 
spent  at  least  two  or  three  years  by  that  time  in  a  secondary  school, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  next  generation  of  candidates  for  training 
colleges  will,  at  18  years  of  age,  after  having  spent  five  or  six  years 
in  secondary  schools  pursuing  their  own  education,  consist  of  vastly 
different  material  to  those  produced  under  the  present  system ; 
indeed,  all  of  them  will  have  acquired  a  sufficient  standard  of 
knowledge  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  teaching,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  will  have  proceeded  a  good  part  of  the  way  towards 
obtaining  a  London  university  degree.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  training  college  will  be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  its  course  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  If  it  were  not  necessary  to 
attempt  any  improvement  in  the  training  and  qualifications  of 
teachers  as  commonly  required  at  the  present  moment,  a  one  year's 
training  college  course  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
highly  desirable,  particularly  in  rural  schools,  that  such  subjects  as 
woodwork  and  gardening  should  be  introduced  into  the  time-table 
for  boys,  and  cookery,  nursing  and  dressmaking,  etc.,  for  girls,  and 
that  this  instruction  should  be  given  by  the  regular  staff  rather 
than  by  peripatetic  teachers,  at  great  expense  and  loss  of  time,  who 
are  specialists  in  one  subject  only  and  have  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  any  school  and  its  children 
where  thev  teach. 
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The  acquisition  by  rising  teachers  of  these  qualifications  will 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  and  might  fairly  be  included  in 
a  training  college  course.  Furthermore,  the  training  course  should 
include  far  more  teaching  practice  under  criticism  than  at  present, 
with  instruction  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  experiments, 
diagrams  and  collections  of  various  kinds  for  teaching  purposes, 
also  as  great  facilities  as  possible  in  drawing  on  the  blackboard  as 
an  aid  in  teaching  almost  any  subject. 

If  these  points  are  taken  up  and  incorporated  into  the  training 
college  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to  complete  it  properly  in  one 
year,  but  during  two  years  the  ground  might  be  thoroughly  covered, 
and  a  type  of  teacher  would  be  produced  possessing  a  far  higher 
standard  of  education  and  more  perfectly  trained  in  the  art  of 
teaching  than  those  produced  by  any  system  at  present  established. 
In  a  movement  initiated  and  carried  through  by  a  combination  of 
Education  Authorities,  something  of  this  kind,  i.e.,  something  that  is 
of  the  nature  of  the  best  that  can  be  done,  ought  to  be  attempted, 
and  the  realisation  of  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  beyond  our  means. 

It  is  most  important  that  any  steps  that  may  be  taken,  and  any 
capital  outlay  embarked  upon,  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
permanently  find  a  place  in  a  national  system  of  training  teachers, 
and  the  scheme  here  outlined  would  certainly  partake  of  this 
character. 

Capital  and  Annual  Expenditure. 

The  cost  of  either  scheme  need  not  be  a  matter  of  great  concern. 
The  Board  of  Education  have  kindly  supplied  figures  from  which 
it  appears  that  a  residential  training  college  costs  in  building  from 
^"150  to  ^"200  per  student's  place,  varying  according  to  the  expense 
of  the  site,  style  of  building,  and  the  additional  laboratories  and 
workshop  accommodation  provided.  New  buildings  for  a  non- 
residential college  would  cost  from  ^50  to  ^"60  per  student's  place. 
A  hostel  would  cost  about  ^"100  per  student's  place.  A  residential 
training  college,  therefore,  for  120  women  would  cost,  say, 
^"20,000;  and  two  hostels  for  50  to  60  women  each  would  cost, 
say,  ^"12,000.  On  a  two-years'  course,  this  total  provision  of  about 
200  places  would  secure  an  output  of  100  trained  women  teachers 
each  year,  allowing  for  a  small  number  who  take  a  third  year  for 
special  purposes.  The  non-residential  training  college  for  men 
would  not  involve  immediate  expenditure,  but  in  the  near  future  an 
outlay  of  ^"3,000  or  ^"4,000  might  be  required  for  lecture  rooms, 
laboratories  and  workshop.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole  scheme 
would,  therefore,  be  about  ^"35,000,  and  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
would  be  ^"2,100,  calculated  on  a  six  per  cent  basis. 
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Having  regard,  however,  to  the  facts  that  some  other  authorities 
are  moving  in  this  matter,  that  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  are 
already  contemplating  enlargement  and  that  the  day  training 
colleges  are  steadily  increasing  every  year,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
begin  with  two  hostels  for  women,  each  accommodating  about  50, 
and  a  hostel,  or  its  equivalent,  for  men.  This  would  involve  an 
outlay  of  about  £"15,000,  at  an  annual  charge  of  £"900.  If  this 
charge  were  distributed  among  the  associated  authorities,  on  the 
basis  of  average  attendance,  the  amount  would  work  out  at  about 
£5  per  1,000  children,  or  approximately  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Bedfordshire  120 

Cambridgeshire     100 

Ipswich   55 

Isle  of  Ely 50 

Norfolk   230 

Norwich 90 

Suffolk,  East 130 

Suffolk,  West 85 

Yarmouth,  Great  40 


£"900 


The  sub-committee  have  approached  the  authorities  of  the 
Norwich  Training  College  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  allow  an  undenominational  hostel  to  be 
associated  therewith,  and  the  proposal  has  met  with  a 
favourable  reception.  The  college  at  present  has  only  54  students, 
so  that  a  hostel  for  50  would  bring  it  up  to  a  better  working 
standard. 

Similarly,  the  authorities  of  Saffron  Walden  College,  which  is 
about  the  same  size  as  Norwich,  have  been  sounded,  and  they,  too, 
are  well  disposed  towards  a  proposal  to  establish  a  hostel  for 
50  there,  thus  more  fully  utilising  their  staff  and  economising  in 
administration. 

As  to  maintenance,  the  annual  grant  of  the  Board  of  Education 
per  male  student  is  ^53,  in  a  residential  college,  or  hostel,  and  £"38 
for  women.  In  residential  colleges,  the  average  total  cost  per 
student  in  1903  was  £"65  6s.  4d.  for  men  and  £\%  8s.  nd.  for 
women  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  grant,  together 
with  the  fees  which  it  is  customary  to  charge,  would  comfortably 
meet  the  current  expenses.  A  contributing  Authority  might  award 
training  scholarships  among  its  candidates   to  an   amount   that 
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would  cover  the  necessary  fees  (the  latter  being  charged  to 
candidates  coming  from  places  not  within  the  contributing  area), 
but  that  would  represent  the  full  measure  of  annual  liability. 

Conclusion. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  the  most  important  problem 
confronting  the  new  Education  Authorities.  In  East  Anglia,  it  has 
been  discussed  at  four  conferences  held  during  the  last  twelve  months 
at  Cambridge  and  Ipswich,  resulting  in  the  appointment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  to  develop  a  scheme;  and  in  combination  this  great 
work  can  be  accomplished  at  a  purely  trifling  cost. 

Austin  Keen. 

Cambridge. 
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General  Considerations. 

As  to  the  future  provision  which  it  would  appear  desirable  to 
make  in  regard  to  secondary  education  in  the  county,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  precise  data  as  to  the  amount  of  accommodation 
which  should  be  provided  for  a  given  population. 

In  Wales  the  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  attending  secondary 
schools  is  somewhat  less  than  five  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
Taking  the  returns  made  by  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
for  boys  in  the  county  of  Devon,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
boys  in  attendance  is  about  2#3  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  proportion  of  pupils  (boys  and  girls) 
from  the  administrative  county  receiving  a  secondary  education 
is  47  per  1,000  of  the  population,  including  county  pupils  attending: 
public  and  private  schools  in  the  county  boroughs. 

In  calculating  the  necessary  accommodation  required  in  secondary 
schools,  provision  should,  therefore,  be  made  at  least  for  about  2*5 
to  three  boys  per  1,000  of  the  population  and  for  an  equal  number 
of  girls. 

With  reference  to  the  estimate  of  cost,  it  would  appear  that  the 
capital  outlay  per  pupil  for  site,  buildings  and  equipment  of  modern 
secondary  schools  may  be  taken  at  from  ^"35  to  £s°  and  upwards, 
including  the  necessary  laboratories,  etc.     The  new  Regulations  of 

*  The  following  is  an  abridged  report  of  a  Special  Sub-Committee  upon  the 
provision  of  secondary  schools  in  the  county.  But  under  the  heading 
•  Recommendations '  we  have  given,  in  italics,  some  notes  embodying  a  few 
minor  alterations  made  in  a  later  report  (see  also  the  footnote  on  p.  238).  For 
the  present,  however,  neither  the  County  Council  nor  the  County  Education 
Committee  have  fully  discussed  the  whole  matter. 
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the  Board  of  Education  provide  for  grants  of  from  £2  to  £5  per 
pupil  in  schools  recognised  by  the  Board.  It  is  desirable  that 
schools  should  be  so  organised  as  to  earn  such  grants,  but  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  as  to  the  provision  of  buildings  are  of  a 
stringent  nature. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  a  full  inquiry  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
existing  schools  shall  be  held  before  any  of  the  following  recom- 
mendations are  carried  out.  The  number  of  public  secondary 
schools  for  girls  in  the  county  is  practically  limited  to  two,  and  the 
majority  of  the  girls  are  educated  in  private  schools,  which  schools 
are  now  undergoing  inspection  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee. 
In  the  case  of  boys,  the  number  of  public  secondary  schools  is 
larger,  although  the  distribution  of  these  throughout  the  county  is 
very  uneven,  and  many  parts,  notably  the  whole  of  the  towns  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  county,  are  without  any  supply  of  public 
secondary  schools.  Where  fresh  provision  has  to  be  made  for 
girls,  both  economy  and  efficiency  will,  as  a  rule,  be  consulted  by 
the  provision  of  mixed  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls  together. 
A  report  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  girls*  schools  inspected,  but  further  inquiries  will  be  necessary." 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  secondary  schools  proper,  the 
Committee  will  probably  have  to  consider  the  question  of  providing 
higher  elementary  schools  in  several  places,  in  which  schools  the 
higher  standards  can  be  concentrated  and  the  education  continued 
to  15  years  of  age.  The  provision  of  such  schools  has  already 
been  suggested  in  the  following  larger  places  : — East  Stonehouse, 
Ilfracombe,  Heavitree.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  two  places,  the 
suggestion  is  made  partly  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to 
supply  a  deficiency  of  elementary  school  accommodation,  while  at 
Plymstock  and  several  other  places  similar  proposals  may  be 
expected  to  be  put  forward.  As  possible  centres  for  such  schools, 
five  places  are  mentioned.  In  other  places  the  secondary  schools 
may  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  existing  elementary 
schools,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  concentrate  the  higher  standards 
of  neighbouring  elementary  schools  in  the  same  building  with  the 
secondary  school. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  most  convenient  centres  for 
secondary  schools,  the  question  of  railway  facilities  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  chief  railway  centres  in  the  county  are  Exeter, 
the    Three    Towns,    Barnstaple    and    Newton.     The    secondary 

•  The  Special  Sub-Committee  consider  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  private  secondary 
schools  for  girls  will  be  found  satisfactory  (both  educationally  and  from  the  sanitary  point 
of  view)  and  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  contemplate  the  establishment  of  public 
secondary  schools  for  girls  to  any  great  extent,  especially  having  regard  to  their  proposals 
for  Vie  provision  of  mixed  schools  in  certain  instances. 
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schools  in  the  county  boroughs*  may  be  counted  upon  to  supply 
secondary  education  for  the  immediately  surrounding  districts, 
while  the  Sub-Committee  make  recommendations  as  to  Barnstaple 
and  Newton.  Having  regard  to  the  size  of  Torquay  and  its 
accessibility  to  the  towns  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Dartmouth, 
the  Sub-Committee  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  school 
there,  and  further  make  recommendations  as  to  the  re-organisation 
and  extension  of  certain  of  the  schools  now  existing.  Okehampton 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  convenient 
centre  for  a  secondary  school,  and  at  some  future  time  it  may  be 
desirable  to  establish  a  school  there;  for  the  present  the  Sub- 
Committee  make  no  recommendation. 

Recommendations. 

The  Sub-Committee  make  the  following  recommendations  as  to 
special  cases : — 

Barnstaple. — Population  of  borough,  about  14,000.  In  addition 
the  school  would  serve  to  some  extent  Ilfracombe  and  Southmolton 
and  the  surrounding  rural  districts,  say,  a  total  population  of  about 
50,000.  The  Sub-Committee  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
school  to  accommodate  about  300  pupils,  boys  and  girls.  If  the 
proposed  site  and  the  two  houses  on  it  be  purchased,  the  total 
capital  outlay  will  amount  to  about  ^"17,000;  or  about  ^"14,000,  if 
only  one  house  is  purchased.  [The  estimate  of  £14,000  is  confirmed, 
and  of  this  sum  it  is  proposed  that  Barnstaple  should  contribute  £6,000  in 
capital  and  interest  and  the  County  £8,000.] 

Torquay. — Population  of  borough,  about  33,000  ;  with  Paignton, 
over  41,000;  and  with  Dartmouth  and  Brixham  also,  over  60,000. 
The  Sub-Committee  approve  the  suggestions  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mixed  school  for  300  pupils  which  have  been  already  laid 
before  the  Committee  by  the  Joint  Sub-Committee  for  Higher 
Education  in  Torquay.  They  estimate  that  the  cost  will  be  ;£  10,000 
to  ^*i*2,ooo,  in  addition  to  the  site,  which  the  Corporation  will 
probably  give.  [The  Corporation  will  probably  give  Jtalf  the  capital 
outlay,  in  addition  to  the  site  ;  the  establishment  of  the  school  is  subject  to 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  provision.] 

Newton  Abbot. — Population,  about  12,500;  with  Teignmouth 
and  other  outlying  centres,  about  30,000.  It  is  essential  that 
thoroughly  efficient  middle-class  secondary  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  should  exist  here.  No  recommendation  is  made  as  to  the 
establishment  of  new  schools,  however,  as  it  will  probably  be 
possible  to  utilise  the  present  schools,  which  include  the  College 

*  There  are  three  of  these,  viz.,  Devonport,  Exeter  and  Plymouth. 
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and  the  Grammar  School  for  Boys,  and  the  High  School  for 
Girls.  [It  is  recommended  that  further  capital  outlay  is  not  needed  and 
that  existing  proprietary  and  private  schools  be  utilised.] 

Tiverton. — The  Committee  have  already  full  information  as  to 
the  proposed  re-organisation  of  the  Middle  Schools  and  the 
Municipal  Science  and  Art  School.  While  the  Sub-Committee 
cannot  yet  offer  any  definite  estimate  of  the  cost  of  new  buildings, 
they  provisionally  suggest  a  sum  of  ^"4,000  as  a  preliminary 
estimate.  The  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  boys  and  girls 
in  the  re-organised  school  should  be  for  180  pupils.  [About  £8,000 
is  the  estimated  capital  outlay,  and  it  is  proposed  that  Tiverton  should 
contribute  £3,500.] 

Ottery  St.  Mary. — Population,  about  3,500;  with  Sidmouth, 
about  7,500 ;  with  surrounding  rural  districts,  say,  11,000. 
The  Governors  have  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
re-organisation  of  the  King's  School  as  a  mixed  school.  To  carry 
this  into  effect  new  buildings  would  be  necessary,  and  the 
Sub-Committee  consider  that  provision  should  be  made  for  about 
100  pupils,  involving  an  outlay  provisionally  estimated  at  about 
^*5,ooo,  less  what  may  be  realised  in  respect  of  the  existing 
buildings.      [//  is  proposed  that  the  locality  contribute  about  £2,000.] 

Ashburton. — Population,  2,600;  with  Buckfastleigh,  over  5,000. 
The  proposals  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Grammar  School,  as 
a  mixed  school,  have  already  been  before  the  Committee.  The 
Sub-Committee  consider  that  accommodation  should  be  provided 
for  about  100  pupils  in  all,  and  estimate  the  necessary  additional 
expenditure  on  the  buildings  at  about  ^"1,000.  [Of  the  £1,000  it  is 
proposed  that  the  locality  should  provide  £500.] 

Kingsbridge. — Population  of  borough,  3,000 ;  with  rural  district, 
about  14,000.  There  are  already  84  boys  in  the  Grammar  School, 
of  whom  52  are  day  boys,  while  29  of  the  boarders  are  also 
Devonshire  boys.  The  Sub-Committee  consider  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expend  money  upon  the  extension  of  the  buildings 
here,  and  provisionally  estimate  the  expenditure  at  ^"2,500.  While 
they  do  not  anticipate  any  particular  increase  in  the  number  of 
boys,  the  number  of  girls  for  whom  a  secondary  education  should 
be  provided  would  be  about  50.  [A  sum  of  £6,000  should  be  reserved 
for  extension,  it  being  understood  that  the  locality  contribute  about  one-half 
of  such  sum.] 

Bideford. — The  Governors  of  the  Grammar  School  propose 
not  to  carry  out  any  plans  for  the  modification  of  the  present 
buildings,  but  make  application  for  increased  annual  grants  to 
improve  the  school  staff.  The  Sub-Committee  do  not,  therefore, 
recommend  any  estimate  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure  for  the 
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boys'  school.  The  Governors  of  Edgehill  College  for  Girls  have 
under  consideration  plans  for  very  considerable  extension  of  the 
buildings,  principally  with  the  object  of  providing  accommodation 
for  day  pupils.  They  propose,  however,  to  bear  the  cost  of  such 
additional  buildings,  but  to  apply  for  an  increased  annual  grant. 
The  Subcommittee  recommend  that  the  existing  secondary 
schools  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  Council  should  continue  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  secondary  organisation  in  the  county, 
including  the  two  schools,  viz.,  Shebbear  College  and  the  Devon 
County  School,  which  are  attended  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
boarders.  They  consider  that  as  a  number  of  pupils  desiring 
secondary  education  can  only  obtain  it  as  boarders,  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  take  any  steps  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  two 
schools  which  are  thoroughly  efficient. 

Populations  of  Districts. 

A  tabular  summary  in  the  report  gives  details  of  the  populations 
of  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  of  the  rural  districts  and  also 
of  the  larger  parishes  included  in  those  rural  districts.  In  order  to 
indicate  the  character  of  the  administrative  area  to  be  dealt  with 
for  the  purposes  of  secondary  education,  it  must  suffice  here  to 
state  that  of  the  first-named  there  are  34,  of  which  six  have  a 
population  of  over  10,000,  seven  between  6,000  and  9,000,  14 
between  2,000  and  5,000  and  seven  under  2,000.  Of  rural  districts 
there  are  18,  twelve  of  which  have  a  population  of  over  10,000; 
and  within  these  districts  there  are  26  larger  parishes,  but  only 
four  of  them  contain  a  population  of  over  2,000.  The  total 
population  of  the  administrative  county,  as  returned  at  the  last 
Census,  is  437,000,  a  decline  of  5,000  since  the  previous  decade. 
Of  that  number,  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts  contain  214,000, 
or  nearly  one-half,  and  the  rural  districts  the  remaining  223,000, 
including  a  population  of  43,000  for  the  larger  parishes  therein. 
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STRUCTURAL  AND  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS 
FOR   SCHOOLS. 


SOME    GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS.* 
By  J.  Osborne  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.R.San.Inst. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  successful  head-mistress  of  long  experience  in  the  work  of 
secondary  schools  recently  said  to  me — "  Good  teachers  and  plenty 
"of  them  are  of  far  more  importance  than  complicated  ornate 
"  buildings  and  elaborate  apparatus."  Many  years  ago  I  knew  an 
exceptionally  successful  science  teacher  who  taught  in  a  barn 
adapted  by  himself  and  his  students,  with  the  result  that  his  efforts 
were  so  good  as  to  prompt  the  then  chief  of  the  Education 
Department  to  send  for  him  in  order  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  his 
success.  Thus  school  buildings  and  fittings,  although  very 
important  aids  to  education,  occupy  a  secondary  position,  and 
must  not  be  placed  before  the  personal  all-pervading  influence  of 
the  teacher.  Buildings  can  only  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  trained  teachers  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  labour-saving  and  health -developing  devices 
designed  for  convenience  and  comfort. 

I  assume  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  show  that  efficiency,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health,  has  not  been  fully  considered  in  the 
past;  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted — without  protest — to  say  that 
sufficient  attention  is  not  given,  even  now,  to  all  the  various  health 
conditions  which  are  waiting  to  be  incorporated  in  school  buildings 
until  cost,  lack  of  appreciation  and  other  difficulties  have  been 
overcome. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  health  of  the  teachers  and 
children  will  greatly  benefit  by  the  work  now  being  carried  on 
under  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903  to  improve  the 
non -provided  school  buildings.  The  large  number  of  these 
buildings  which  are  found  to  be  structurally  deficient  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  heads  of  the  Education  Department  have  been 

*  Extracts  from  this  Paper  were  read  at  the  Conference  on  School  Hygiene 
held  in  London  from  7th  to  10th  February,  1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute. 
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very  lax  in  the  past  or  that  the  system  of  inspection  has  been 
radically  wrong.  •  Probably  the  backward  condition  of  these 
non-provided  school  buildings  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  reports  upon  the  structural  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
buildings  have  been  made  to  the  Education  Department  by 
inspectors  appointed  to  examine  the  children,  and  not  by  persons 
skilled  in  designing  and  constructing  healthy  school  buildings. 
The  primitive  and  generally  inadequate  structures  in  which  the 
work  of  the  so-called  national  schools  and  British  schools  was 
carried  on  have  been  superseded  by  the  buildings  which  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  produced.  Much  has,  of  course,  been 
done  to  brighten,  improve  and  extend  the  old  grammar  school 
buildings.  In  many  places  new  buildings  have  been  erected  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  with  accommodation  for  science  teaching  and 
ample  provision  for  out-door  games ;  but  there  still  remain  many 
endowed  grammar  school  buildings  which  require  much  extension 
or  alteration  before  they  can  be  recognised  as  affording  satisfactory 
provision  for  secondary  education. 

ADAPTED    BUILDINGS. 

There  is  still  much  good  secondary  teaching  done  in  adapted 
buildings  and  in  large  private  houses  so  altered  and  extended  as 
to  be  suitable  for  school  purposes ;  but  the  work  in  such  buildings 
is  carried  on  under  serious  disadvantages  as  compared  with  similar 
work  in  specially  designed  structures. 

Some  of  the  structural  imperfections  in  adapted  buildings  are  : — 
(1)  Rooms  are,  as  a  rule;  too  small;  and  when  a  partition  is 
removed  and  an  adjoining  room  added  the  shape  of  the  enlarged 
room  often  proves  to  be  inconvenient.  The  height  of  rooms  in 
ordinary  houses  rarely  exceeds  eleven  feet  and  varies  from  that  to 
eight  feet,  so  that  unless  a  floor  is  removed,  or  the  classes  made 
very  small,  only  about  half  or  two- thirds  of  the  floor  space  can  be 
utilised.  The  positions  of  the  fireplaces  and  doors  in  many  rooms, 
while  suitable  for  dwelling  houses,  considerably  reduce  the  floor 
space  available  for  desks.  (2)  Staircases  are  often  too  narrow, 
too  steep  and  insufficiently  lighted.  (3)  Additional  means  for 
warming  are  invariably  required.  (4)  The  rooms  have  usually  no 
means  of  ventilation  except  the  windows,  doors  and  fireplaces, 
and  it  is  difficult  and  costly  to  secure  good  ventilation  in  cold 
weather.  (5)  The  sanitary  conveniences  are  invariably  unsuitable 
and  insufficient,  and  the  drainage  has  often  to  be  entirely 
remodelled.  (6)  The  windows  (a)  are  usually  so  near  the  floor 
that  children  sitting  near  them  become  chilled  in  cold  weather, 
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and  (b)  are  so  much  below  the  ceiling  level  as  to  seriously  reduce 
their  value  both  for  lighting  and  for  ventilation.  (7)  The  aspect 
of  the  rooms  is  frequently  found  to  be  unsuitable. 

TEACHERS    AND    HYGIENE. 

The  physical  strain  upon  both  teachers  and  scholars  is 
considerably  reduced  when  a  school  is  transferred  from  an 
adapted  house  to  a  specially  designed  building;  and  changes  of 
this  kind  are  gratefully  appreciated  by  both  teachers  and  children, 
and  lessons  in  hygiene  are  effectively  illustrated  by  contrasting  the 
old  and  new  buildings.  For  example,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that 
the  relative  positions  of  doors,  windows  and  fireplaces  are  more 
convenient,  the  lessons  on  the  black-boards  more  readily  seen,  the 
desks  no  longer  in  positions  close  to  fireplaces  or  doorways,  or  too 
far  from  windows,  while  there  is  more  space  for  moving  about 
between  the  desks.  It  is  noticed  also  that  the  rooms  are  more 
cheerful,  that  flushed  faces,  restlessness  and  headaches  are  less 
frequent,  and  that,  with  the  elasticity  of  youth,  spirits  revive  as  the 
occupants  joyously  recognise  their  healthier  surroundings. 

But,  unhappily,  the  benefit  of  a  wholesome  change  of  this  kind 
is  too  often  neutralised  by  the  teachers'  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  health.  Far  too  many  teachers  have  had  few  or  no 
opportunities  of  such  a  study  of  hygiene  as  to  qualify  them  for 
taking  proper  care  of  the  health  of  the  children  under  their  control. 
In  this  age  of  examinations,  when  teachers  are  expected  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  in  so  many  subjects,  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  their 
ignorance  of  hygiene,  although  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  of 
the  first  importance.  A  remedy  for  so  serious  a  hindrance  to 
improvement  in  the  health  of  children  must  be  found  speedily ; 
it  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  teachers. 
The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
have  at  last  recognised  this  necessity,  and  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  has  organised  examinations  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
hygiene  both  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  to  be  teachers. 

NEW    BUILDINGS. 

Air  and  Floor  Space. 

The  amount  of  air  space  to  be  allowed  per  child  is  the  first  item 
to  be  settled  by  an  architect  before  beginning  to  design  a  school 
building.  The  floor  space  must  depend  not  only  upon  the  kind  of 
desks  intended  to  be  used  but  also  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  air  inside  the  building  can  be  changed  and  the  requirement 
that  every  part  of  the  room  shall  be  well  lighted.    It  must  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  a  large  lofty  room  in  which  the  air  is  allowed  to 
stagnate  will  become  much  closer  and  more  unhealthy  than  a 
smaller  room  in  which  the  air  is  frequently  changed. 

The  experience  of  teachers,  medical  officers  of  health  and 
architects  on  the  Continent,  in  America  and  in  this  country 
indicates  that  15  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  200  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  per  pupil  should  be  the  minimum  provision  for  class-rooms  in 
which  there  are  adequate  means  for  warming  and  ventilating.  The 
Board  of  Education  have  recently  fixed  the  floor  space  for 
secondary  schools  at  18  feet,  but  ten  feet  continues  to  be  the 
official  minimum  for  elementary  schools,  and  13  and  16  feet 
(according  to  the  kind  of  desk  used)  for  the  higher  elementary 
schools.  A  similar  example  of  injurious  economy  is  seen  in 
America  where  primary  schools  have  about  twelve  feet  floor  space 
while  high  schools  have  from  15  to  20  feet.  Medical  officers  of 
health  are  continually  urging  that  classes  should  be  reduced  in  size 
and  that  the  air  space  per  child  should  be  increased.  Yet  it  is 
ordained  that  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  may  have  only 
a  trifle  more  than  half  the  floor  space  and  air  space  given  to  children  of 
similar  age  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  has  been  said  by  a 
well-known  educationalist  of  great  experience : — "  There  is  not 
"  the  slightest  doubt  that  for  the  facility  of  a  class  seeing  the 
"  black-board,  for  the  diminution  of  the  strain  upon  the  teacher's 
"  voice  and  for  lighting  the  room  quite  to  the  back  from  the 
"  windows  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  the  class-room  a  bit  larger 
M  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  children. 
"  Teaching  is  more  pleasantly  conducted  in  a  moderate-sized 
"  room  than  in  a  large  one,  but  they  must  have  air." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  desks  ought  not  to  be  placed  near  windows 
and  walls,  that  space  is  needed  for  book  shelves,  cupboards, 
specimen  cases,  black-boards  on  walls,  maps  and  other  furniture  in 
addition  to  desks,  the  minimum  of  18  feet  floor  space  fixed  for 
secondary  schools  does  not  seem  extravagant ;  while  the  ten  feet 
minimum  for  elementary  schools  is  obviously  inadequate.  Surely 
we  may  claim  that  as  15  feet  has  been  shown  by  universal 
experience  to  be  the  healthy  minimum  floor  space,  ten  feet  should 
no  longer  be  officially  recognised  as  sufficient.  While  large  rooms 
for  40  or  50  children  continue  to  be  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  their  height  about  13  feet  for  lighting  purposes;  class-rooms 
for  25  or  30  pupils  need  not  be  more  than  twelve  feet  high  or  even 
less,  provided  the  means  for  ventilation  are  suitable  and  sufficient. 
-Economy  in  the  height  of  rooms  is  more  commendable  than  a 
reduction  of  the  floor  space  below  the  acknowledged  minimum 
healthy  standard. 
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In  the  large  excellent  elementary  and  higher  grade  school 
buildings  recently  erected  in  London,  the  height  is  usually  15  feet 
from  floor  to  floor,  or  about  14  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  these  buildings  are  of  two  or  more  storeys  with 
large  halls  on  each  floor  which  have  to  be  lighted  mainly  from  one 
side,  and  that  to  do  this  efficiently  the  storcys  are  necessarily  made 
more  lofty  than  would  be  required  for  class-rooms  only.  This 
height  permits  an  economical  arrangement  of  staircases  in  short 
flights  with  cloak  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  stores,  etc.,  in  mezzanine 
floors  which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  class-rooms  were  less 
than  14  feet  high. 

In  secondary  schools  where  only  one  assembly  hall  is  required, 
and  where  the  classes  are  smaller  (say,  from  25  to  30  pupils),  it  is 
not  difficult  to  secure  a  lofty  hall  without  unduly  increasing  the 
height  of  the  class-rooms,  for  which  eleven  feet  six  inches  or  twelve 
feet  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  found,  in  practice,  to  be  sufficient,  if 
adequate  means  for  ventilation  are  provided. 

Aspeot  and  Bite. 

A  school  building  ought  not  only  to  be  well  lighted  but  every  part 
of  it  should  receive  direct  sunlight  during  some  portion  of  the  day, 
east  or  south-east  is  probably  the  best  possible  aspect  for  class- 
rooms. For  art  and  science  teaching  a  steady  north  or  north-east 
light  is  best.     Least  satisfactory  is  an  aspect  of  west  or  north-west. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  the  most  suitable  aspect  for  a 
school  building  in  a  town,  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  site, 
the  presence  of  high  buildings  near  the  boundaries  and  other 
causes.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  avoiding  the  temptation 
to  set  the  building's  best  elevation  parallel  to  the  street,  regardless 
of  the  aspect.  Sunless  rooms  can,  in  most  cases,  be  avoided  by 
judicious  planning.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  this,  the 
site  should  be  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  school  purposes. 

Another  desideratum  is  quietness.  It  is  excusable,  perhaps, 
that  Local  Education  Authorities  and  others  empowered  to  erect 
large  buildings  should  desire  their  work  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
moreover,  the  advertisement  afforded  by  a  large  frontage  to  a  main 
street  is  often  thought  to  be  desirable.  Against  these  considerations 
is  the  very  important  disadvantage  that  teaching  cannot  be 
efficiently  carried  on  in  proximity  to  the  incessant  noise  and  dust 
arising  from  traffic  upon  a  main  road.  The  neighbourhood  of 
factories,  mills,  electric  light  and  power  stations,  railways,  tram- 
lines and  similar  noisy  and  dusty  situations,  should  be  avoided 
when  selecting  a  site  for  school  buildings. 
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Playgrounds. 

The  playgrounds  in  this  country  compare  favourably  with  those 
in  the  large  cities  of  America.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  space 
than  is  usual  should  be  covered  in  and  ventilated  at  the  top, 
especially  for  the  juniors,  so  that  most  of  the  games  may  be  carried 
on  regardless  of  wet  weather.  The  surfaces  of  all  playgrounds 
should  be  smooth,  without  being  slippery,  and  they  should  be  formed 
of  materials,  such  as  asphalte  or  good  granolithic  cement,  which  do 
not  work  up  into  dust.  The  surfaces  should  also  be  compact,  so 
that  nothing  adheres  to  the  boots ;  durable,  so  as  not  liable  to  be 
kicked  up  or  worn  into  holes ;  and  well  drained.  Gravel,  cinder- 
ashes,  shingle  and  loose  materials  are  unsuitable.  Roofs  can  be 
utilised  for  playgrounds  in  towns,  either  as  impermeable  open  flats 
of  asphalte  surrounded  by  high  railings,  or  large  play  rooms,  with 
or  without  windows,  may  be  formed  in  the  otherwise  unoccupied 
space  enclosed  by  sloping  roofs.  In  country  districts,  where  land 
is  cheap,  good  playgrounds  are  usually  secured ;  but  too  often  the 
surfaces  are  left  uneven,  undrained  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory. 

Sanitary  Conveniences. 

In  elementary  schools,  these  are  usually  placed  some  distance 
from  the  school  building  proper,  in  a  corner  of  the  playground,  and 
children  must  pass  through  the  open  air  to  reach  them.  This 
arrangement  is  seldom  found,  except  in  this  country.  It  has  long 
been  generally  abandoned  for  girls'  secondary  schools,  although  in 
some  modern  schools  of  this  type  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  still  exists. 
A  few  years  ago  I  visited  a  new  building  for  an  endowed  girls' 
school  where  the  closets  were  open  troughs  in  a  detached  out-building 
some  distance  from  the  school !  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  effects 
of  too  rigid  economy  were  visible  throughout  that  school  and  the 
head-mistress  was  thoroughly  disheartened.  When  we  recollect 
the  low,  dark,  unventilated  out-buildings  in  which  mean  and 
unsanitary  fittings  were  placed  at  most  of  the  elementary  schools 
previous  to  1870,  and  continued  in  many  cases  down  to  the  present 
time,  we  must  recognise  that  the  regulation  of  the  Code,  which 
insisted  that  there  should  be  considerable  air  space  between  them 
and  the  school,  was  justifiable  and  necessary.  Now,  however, 
when  excellent,  well-designed  cleanly  fittings  abound,  and  floors 
can  be  made  of  impervious  materials,  this  regulation  is  no  longer 
necessary.  So  long  as  these  conveniences  are  under  reasonable 
supervision,  and  are  disconnected  from  the  school  proper  by  a  well- 
ventilated  lobby  or  covered  way,  no  danger  to  health  can  arise 
from  connecting  them  to  the  school  building ;  and  the  hardship  of 
sending  children,  especially  juniors,  out  from  warm  class-rooms  in 
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wet  and  cold  weather  can  be  avoided.  The  regulation  in  the  Code 
referred  to  has  been  recently  amended  to  some  extent,  but  further 
amendment  is  necessary.  An  excellent  arrangement  prevails  in 
some  schools  where  an  attendant  is  constantly  engaged  to  keep  the 
sanitary  conveniences  in  order  and  to  instruct  the  juniors  in  the 
proper  use  of  them.  Lavatory  fittings  have  been  greatly  improved 
of  late.  Excellent  self-cleansing  basins  can  be  obtained  from  which 
the  foul  water  passes  away  quickly  and  continuously,  so  that  the 
children  can  wash  in  a  running  stream  ;  the  evils  of  concealed, 
uncleanable  overflows,  inaccessible  waste-pipes,  and  the  holding 
back  of  foul  water  in  traps  under  basins,  need  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  excellent  quality,  design  and  variety  of  glazed - 
ware  goods  now  on  the  market  afford  ample  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  crusade  of  cleanliness  in  school  life.  Every  lavatory  should 
have  one  or  more  special  taps  laid  on  from  the  main  supply  pipe, 
labelled  "  Drinking  water."  The  use  of  filters  should  be 
discouraged. 

Cloak  Rooms. 

While  discussing  cloak  rooms,  it  is  desirable  to  remember  (a)  that 
the  floor  space  required  is  not  only  determined  by  the  distance 
apart  of  the  cloak  hooks  and  stands  but  also  by  the  necessity 
for  easy  ingress  and  egress  of  numbers  at  a  time,  (b)  that  dust 
and  dirt  from  boots  should  not  be  carried  into  the  school  proper, 
(c)  that  means  for  supervision,  lighting  and  cross  ventilation 
are  most  important  requirements,  (d)  that  air  should  circulate 
round  each  set  of  clothes,  and  (e)  that  damp  clothes  should  be 
dried  as  they  hang  in  their  places. 

For  the  average  boy  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  cloak 
room  may  be  a  superfluity,  but,  in  cold,  wet  weather,  damp 
overcoats  must  be  hung  up  somewhere ;  then  it  is  that  the  six 
inches  horizontal  space  given  in  the  Code  is  found  insufficient, 
for  the  wet  coats  overlap,  the  upper  ones  making  those  lower 
down  still  more  damp  by  contact  and  preventing  the  circulation 
of  air  around  them.  In  girls'  schools,  the  disadvantages  of  over- 
crowding cloak  rooms  are  even  more  manifest. 

The  Board  of  Education  are  fully  aware  of  the  insanitary 
conditions  sanctioned  by  the  Code  in  cloak  rooms  of  elementary 
schools,  for  in  the  recent  rules  for  secondary  schools  the  distance 
apart  for  the  cloak  hooks  is  fixed  at  twelve  inches,  i.e.,  double  that 
required  in  elementary  schools.  If  twelve  inches  is  a  reasonable 
minimum  distance  for  cloak  hooks  for  the  garments  of  the  well 
cared  for,  surely  a  distance  of  only  six  inches  is  insufficient  for 
the  poorer,  and  probably  much  damper,  clothes  of  umbrellaless 
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children.  Is  not  this  another  instance  of  misplaced  economy 
applied  to  elementary  schools  ?  If  twelve  inches  spacing  is  to  be 
the  minimum  in  elementary  school  cloak  rooms  of  the  future, 
provision  must  obviously  be  made  for  at  least  double  the  floor 
space  occupied  at  present.  Moreover,  the  official  four  feet 
gangways  are  too  narrow,  especially  for  the  use  of  girls,  and  the 
floor  space  should  be  further  increased  to  give  better  means  of 
access  to  the  clothes  and  space  for  dressing.  In  secondary 
schools,  still  more  floor  space  is  required  for  seats  and  boot-boxes  ; 
six  feet  is  found  to  be  a  reasonable  width  for  the  gangways,  which 
should  never  be  less  than  five  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  stands. 
Each  gangway  should  have  an  external  window  at  one  end  at 
least,  and  at  both  ends  where  possible.  All  parts  should  be  well 
lighted  when  the  children  are  present  ;  to  ensure  this,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  rooms  should  be  not  less  than  nine  feet  high. 

A  suitable  position  for  the  cloak  room  is  near  the  entrance ;  good 
discipline  and  liberal  allowance  of  scrapers  and  rubber  mats  at  the 
entrance  and  near  the  cloak  room  would  prevent  much  boot  dust 
from  the  outside  reaching  the  interior  of  the  school.  Polished 
floors  throughout  the  building  would  then  be  possible,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  cloak  rooms  and  entrances,  where  jointless 
impervious  floor  surfaces,  such  as  asphalte  or  granolithic  cement 
would  be  more  appropriate.  If  polished  wood  floors  were  the  rule 
in  all  schools,  instead  of,  as  now,  the  exception,  a  very  great  advance 
would  be  made  in  the  direction  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  health  and 
economy ;  wax  polishing  costs  no  more  to  maintain  in  good 
condition  than  washing  the  floors  with  water  which  softens  the 
wood  and  makes  it  less  durable.  Many  secondary  schools  now 
have  polished  floors,  and  the  boon  might  readily  be  extended  to 
elementary  schools  with  advantage,  if  the  boot  question  just 
referred  to  received  adequate  attention  and  control. 

Cross  ventilation  should  be  facilitated  by  forming  the  divisions 
of  open  wirev/ork  ;  hot  water  pipes  should  be  fitted  near  the  floor 
in  the  centre  of  each  stand,  or  warmed  air  be  forced  through  the 
rooms  and  around  the  damp  clothing. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  having  small  cloak  rooms 
quite  near  the  class  rooms ;  but,  although  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory  in  many  cases,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  economical 
arrangement,  suitable  for  general  adoption. 

Yentilation. 

The  introduction  of  pure  air  into,  and  the  removal  of  fouled  air 
from,  the  interior  of  school  buildings  otherwise  than  through  open 
doors  and  windows  has  not  received  adequate  attention  in  the  past 
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from  either  designers,  occupiers  or  managers.  It  is  possible  to 
find  buildings,  both  large  and  small,  less  than  20  years  old,  without 
any  provision  of  this  kind,  or  with  inlets  and  outlets  which  are  so 
small  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

In  small  towns  and  in  the  country  where  the  air  is  pure,  the 
open  window  should  play  an  important  part  in  purifying  school 
interiors;  but  provision  should  be  made,  in  addition,  for  promoting 
the  change  of  air  during  inclement  weather,  when  the  windows 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  open.  A  regular  supply  of 
warmed  fresh  air  is  needed  during  such  weather,  combined  with 
means  for  securing  the  egress  of  vitiated  air.  These  two  conditions 
cannot  be  obtained  without  cost,  and  a  too  rigid  economy  often 
blocks  the  way. 

Whatever  method  of  ventilation  is  used,  all  schools  should  be 
designed  to  allow  large  volumes  of  air  to  pass  through  the  buildings 
from  side  to  side  when  the  windows  are  open,  so  that  all  parts  can 
be  readily  swept  by  currents  of  fresh  external  air  whenever  desired. 
Windows  are  perhaps  the  most  important  and  permanent  means 
of  securing  ventilation  in  all  buildings  for  educational  purposes. 
When  the  windows  are  suitably  designed  and  intelligently  used  in 
connection  with  outlet  flues  from  the  ceiling  and  floor  level  to 
above  the  roof,  and  there  are  also  large  open  ventilating  firegrates 
or  stoves  by  which  warmed  fresh  air  is  admitted  to  the  rooms, 
long  experience  has  proved  that  class  rooms  can  be  reasonably, 
adequately  and  economically  warmed  and  ventilated.  In 
exceptionally  cold  positions,  with  more  than  one  external  wall,  the 
fire  can  be  supplemented  by  hot -water  radiators  or  pipes  over 
which  fresh  air  from  the  outside  can  be  warmed  and  admitted  near 
the  floor.  In  large  manufacturing  towns  or  cities  afflicted  by  dust 
or  fog,  windows  admit,  with  the  external  air,  so  many  impurities 
that  there  is  some  excuse  for  keeping  them  closed  on  the  plea 
of  cleanliness,  while  good  reasons  are  presented  for  making 
arrangements  to  wash  the  air  and  force  it  into  and  through  school 
rooms  by  artificial  means. 

Artificial  ventilation — movement  of  air  by  mechanical  means — 
appeals  forcibly  to  persons  compelled  to  live  in  a  polluted 
atmosphere,  partly  because,  by  its  aid,  air  can  be  readily  purified 
from  the  "  palpable  fragments  of  chaff,  or  flue  or  fibre  "  and  the 
unconsumed  products  of  combustion  which  pollute  the  air  of  cities 
and  large  towns,  and  partly  because  the  volume  and  temperature 
of  the  in-coming  air  can  be  regulated  and  maintained  under  varying 
conditions  without  disturbing  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  children. 
Fans  and  other  appliances  have  proved  very  useful  for  crowded 
places,  factories,  etc.,  but   the   scientific   adaptation  of  them  to 
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school  buildings  is  in  the  experimental  stage  at  present.  In  the 
near  future,  improvements  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
application  of  mechanical  means  of  ventilation  to  large  schools — 
improvements  which  will  lessen  the  objections  now  existing  to 
many  of  the  imperfect  attempts  to  introduce  air  by  machinery  and 
close  the  open  windows. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  country  are  not  usually 
great  and  do  not  last  long,  so  that  costly  combinations  of 
mechanical  means  for  warming  and  ventilating  are  not  so 
necessary  here  as  in  America  or  on  the  Continent.  The  open 
window  can  be  freely  used  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
the  pure  open  country.  The  aim  of  the  sanitarian  should  rather  be 
directed  to  restrict  the  causes  which  deteriorate  the  air  of  cities 
and  large  towns  than  to  encourage  the  boxing  up  of  children  in  a 
series  of  sealed  cells  and  the  pumping  in  of  air  specially  prepared 
for  in-door  consumption. 

CONCLUSION. 

Many  other  details  deserve  consideration,  but,  as  satisfactory 
progress  can  be  best  maintained  by  proceeding  step  by  step,  I  have 
dealt  only  with  some  of  those  which  are  ripe  for  practical  handling 
at  the  present  time,  namely: — (i)  inefficiency  of  adapted  buildings; 
(2)  insufficient  floor  space  in  elementary  schools;  (3)  excessive 
size  of  classes ;  (4)  absence  of  direct  sunlight  in  class  rooms ;  (5) 
insufficient  size  of  cloak  rooms ;  (6)  unsuitable  floor  surfaces ; 
(7)  inconvenient  access  to,  and  faulty  construction  of,  sanitary 
conveniences ;  (8)  unintelligent  use  of  open  windows ;  (9)  defective 
arrangements  for  warming  and  changing  the  air ;  (10)  inadequate 
extent  of  covered  playgrounds;  and,  lastly  but  urgently,  (11)  the 
necessity  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  principles  of 
hygiene  and  concerning  the  care  of  children, 

J.  Osborne  Smith. 
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VI.— REVIEW. 


HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN    KENT.* 

In  "The  Record"  for  July/ September,  1904,  will  be  found  a  review  of  the 
complete  scheme  for  higher  education  adopted  by  the  Kent  Education 
Committee  in  May,  1904.  The  present  report  gives  the  details  of  the  work 
during  the  intervening  time,  and  shows  how  far  the  Education  Committee  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  their  original  proposals  and  on  what  points  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  introduce  modifications.  Before  dealing  with  the  report,  it 
may  be  well  to  briefly  indicate  the  salient  features  of  the  original  scheme. 
The  problems  were  specially  difficult  owing  to  the  large  number  of  urban 
centres  in  the  county.  These  urban  centres  were  utilised  as  bases  for  the 
general  work.  Local  education  committees  were  formed  in  them  with  the 
powers  and  functions  of  sub-committees  to  the  Education  Committee.  The 
general  work  of  higher  education  was  to  a  certain  extent  delegated  to  them. 
The  work  in  the  rural  districts  was  managed  directly  from  the  head  office,  and 
there  were  also  several  branches  of  work  relating  to  the  whole  county  which 
were  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  As  in  other  counties,  the  problems 
relating  to  the  supply  and  training  of  teachers  were  the  most  difficult  if  not  the 
most  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Education  Committee.  It  was  found  in 
Kent,  as  elsewhere,  that  these  problems  involved  the  other  questions  of 
scholarships  and  secondary  schools.  Large  alterations  were  proposed  in  both 
cases,  and  the  report  under  notice  indicates  that  still  further  changes  will  be 
necessary. 

The  constitution  of  the  various  local  higher  education  sub-committees  has 
been  completed  by  the  appointment  of  representatives  of  the  Education 
Committee.  These  local  sub-committees  have  prepared  and  submitted  proposals- 
for  their  own  districts.  The  results,  already  to  hand,  of  the  working  of  the 
higher  education  schemes  in  the  different  localities  for  the  present  session  show 
every  indication  of  success. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

It  appears  that  there  are  about  1,000  intending  and  apprenticed  pupil-teachers  in 
the  county.  In  the  past  the  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  these  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  Central  classes  have  now  been  replaced  in  all  cases  by  day  centres, 
established  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
general  principle  that  where  an  efficient  middle-grade  secondary  school  is  available 
it  should  be  made  the  pupil-teacher  centre  for  the  district,  and  that  only  under 
peculiar  local  conditions  should  specialised  pupil-teacher  centres  be  retained  or 
established.  Another  important  matter  was  that,  as  regards  the  question  of 
co-education,  the  Committee  decided  that  boy  and  girl  pupil-teachers  should  be 
educated  apart;    mixed  centres  are  allowed  only  where  it  has   been  found 

*  From  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Kent  Education  Committee,  adopted  by  the  County  Council, 
15th  February,  1003. 
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impossible  for  the  moment  to  provide  separate  centres  for  the  two  sexes.  The 
inadequate  provision  of  efficient  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  the  county  was 
early  seen  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  There  were  fewer  such  schools 
for  girls  than  for  boys ;  and,  as  regards  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  in  the 
county,  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  five  girls  to  one  boy.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
decided  to  establish  immediately  several  additional  county  schools  for  girls,  each 
of  which  shall  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  a  secondary  school  and  pupil-teacher 
centre.  In  several  places  it  has  been  possible  to  utilise  the  existing  technical 
institutes,  while  in  other  localities  negotiations  are  in  progress  whereby  the 
Committee  may  become  tenants  of  suitable  existing  buildings.  Altogether,  the 
scheme  provides  for  14  pupil-teacher  centres,  of  which  nine  will  be  for  girls  only, 
one  for  boys  only  and  four  for  boys  and  girls.  Four  only  will  be  pupil- teacher 
centres  as  such :  it  is  intended  that  the  remainder  shall  be  attached  to  secondary 
schools.  In  the  Canterbury  area,  use  is  made  of  the  city  pupil-teacher  centre. 
The  proper  arrangements  of  the  pupil-teachers'  time  between  the  elementary 
schools  where  they  practise  and  the  secondary  schools  where  they  learn  is  a 
problem  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  rural  counties.  The  morning  and  afternoon,  or 
half-day,  arrangement,  which  has  met  with  some  success  in  towns,  is  clearly 
inapplicable  to  county  areas  by  reason  of  conditions  of  locomotion.  In  some 
places,  what  may  be  called  the  half- weekly  system  has  been  adopted— that  is  to 
say,  the  pupil-teachers  are  divided  into  two  groups,  each  attending  the  centre  for 
two  days,  all  attending  for  one  day,  while  one  day  is  a  holiday.  The  Kent 
scheme  possesses  many  points  of  interest  and  seems  to  be  better  suited  for  rural 
counties  than  the  half- weekly  system.  It  provides  means  whereby  the  pupil- 
teacher  may  attend  a  secondary  school  for  half-time  without  involving  any 
serious  dislocation  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  school.  When  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  in  normal  working  order  every 
pupil-teacher  will  have  been  in  full  regular  attendance  at  the  secondary  school 
as  an  ordinary  scholar  for  at  least  two  years.  The  Kent  scheme  provides  that 
upon  entering  into  an  engagement  as  a  pupil-teacher — which  will  be,  as  a  rule, 
for  two  years,  i.e.,  from  1st  August  of  one  year  to  31st  July  of  the  next  year  but 
one — a  scholar  shall  spend  the  first  term  of  the  engagement — that  is,  September 
to  December— at  the  elementary  school  to  which  he  is  attached.  During  this 
term,  he  or  she  will  generally  be  able  to  make  the  minimum  number  of 
attendances  required  by  the  Regulations  for  the  school  year.  The  pupil- teacher 
will  then  attend  the  secondary  school  for  the  remaining  two  terms  of  the  first 
year  of  apprenticeship,  and  for  the  first  term  of  the  second  year — that  is,  in  ■ 
all,  from  January  to  December.  This  will  carry  the  scholar  up  to  the  point  at 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  or  she  would  wish  to  sit  for  the  examination 
qualifying  for  admission  to  a  training  college.  The  remaining  two  terms  of  the 
second  year  of  apprenticeship  will  be  spent  in  the  elementary  school  in  acquiring 
the  professional  training  and  practical  experience  which  is  required  in  order  to 
become  an  efficient  teacher.  During  these  last  two  terms,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  pupil-teacher  to  attend  the  secondary  school  for  one  half-day  a  week 
in  order  to  complete  the  required  number  of  attendances  at  each  school. 
The  scheme  thus  outlined  will  be  open  to  modification  according  to  local 
circumstances.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  desirable  that  the  student 
should  throughout  the  two  years'  engagement  never  wholly  lose  touch  with  the 
secondary  school.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  if  such  a  scheme  as  this 
is  carried  out  it  will  generally  be  difficult  for  pupil-teachers  to  form  an  effective 
part  of  the  school  staff.  It  is  evident  that  the  pupil-teacher  can  no  longer  be 
counted  as  upon  the  staff  of  an  elementary  school,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  the  Board  of  Education  will  definitely  recognise  this  principle  in  future 
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Codes.  Thus  Local  Education  Authorities  must  secure  the  additional  qualified 
assistant-teachers  who  will  be  required  in  elementary  schools  under  the  new 
conditions.  The  case  of  girls  and  boys  intending  to  become  pupil-teachers  is 
dealt  with  in  the  modifications  of  the  scholarship  scheme.  An  arrangement, 
however,  has  been  made,  perhaps  of  a  temporary  nature,  by  means  of  which  such 
young  persons  as  are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  centre  and  to  return  home  the  same 
night  at  a  reasonable  hour  may  be  boarded  in  the  town  in  which  the  centre  is 
situated.  An  allowance,  not  exceeding  two  shillings  per  day  or  ten  shillings  per 
week,  for  boarding  will  be  made  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  at  least  one 
quarter  of  this  expenditure  is  borne  by  the  parent  of  the  student. 

General  Work. 

The  provision  of  secondary  schools  has  already  been  mentioned.  A  Special 
Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  secondary 
day  schools  in  the  county,  to  report  as  to  efficiency,  and  to  make  recommendations. 
Meanwhile  the  policy  of  giving  grants  in  lump  sums  to  existing  schools  is  being 
carried  out ;  such  grants,  of  from  £y>  to  /ioo  each,  have  been  made  to  15  schools. 
The  Education  Committee  have  arranged  with  the  University  of  London  for  the 
nomination  of  some  50  teachers  each  year  to  attend  the  Goldsmiths*  Institute 
Training  College,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  Kent  Education  Committee  upon  the  Council  of 
that  College.  The  general  question  of  training  colleges  and  the  relation  of  the 
Kent  Education  Committee  to  them  is,  for  the  present,  somewhat  in  abeyance. 
With  regard  to  evening  schools  and  technical  institutes,  although  the  Committee 
have  agreed  that  this  work  must  be  carried  on  for  the  present  session  very  much 
on  the  old  lines,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  this  branch  of  higher  education. 

The  New  Scholarship  Scheme. 

The  revised  scholarship  scheme,  with  its  explanatory  memorandum,  is  so 
important,  particularly  the  provisions  relating  to  the  supply  of  boys  and  girls 
intending  to  become  pupil-teachers,  that  we  print  it  in  exttnso  on  pp.  192-202. 
When  the  Education  Committee  took  up  the  work  in  connection  with  the  supply 
and  training  of  teachers,  they  introduced  very  large  modifications  into  their 
scholarship  scheme.  Last  year  they  offered  250  studentships  for  intending 
teachers,  tenable  at  approved  secondary  schools  for  three  years,  two  years, 
or  one  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the  student.  The  year's  experience  and 
criticism  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  further  develop  their  ideas,  and 
many  very  interesting  modifications  are  introduced.  The  Committee  lay 
down  the  principle  that  much  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  course 
of  instruction  in  a  secondary  school  is  lost  if  a  child  enters  the  school  at  a  later 
age  than  twelve,  or  leaves  it  much  before  the  completion  of  his  or  her  16th 
year.  The  opinions  of  Head-masters  and  of  Head-mistresses  of  secondary 
schools  are  practically  unanimous  on  this  point.  The  Committee  also  think  it 
is  injudicious  to  attempt  to  select  the  future  teachers  for  elementary  schools  at 
so  early  an  age  as  13,  and  moreover,  that  it  is  unfair  to  endeavour  to  bind 
children  of  this  age  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  In  their  proposals  two 
things  are  kept  in  view — first,  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  scholarships  for 
those  children  who  may  not  desire  to  become  teachers,  in  which  case 
scholarships  will  be  offered  to  candidates  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  and,  subject  to  annual  renewal  after  the  second  year,  they  will  be  tenable 
for  four  years.    Holders  of  these  scholarships  will  then  be  able  to  take  the  four 
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years'  course  provided  for  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
senior  scholarships  and  the  higher  scholarships,  following  the  junior,  complete 
the  ••  ladder  "  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university. 

With  a  view  to  providing  a  supply  of  teachers  they  also  offer  170  junior 
scholarships  limited  to  candidates  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
These  will  be  offered  without  restriction  as  to  choice  of  career.  But  when  the 
pupils  are  14  years  of  age,  after  having  been  two  years  at  the  secondary  school, 
100  of  these  scholarships  will  be  renewed  to  those  holders  who  agree  to  become 
teachers ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  scholarship,  a  maintenance  allowance  will  be 
made,  up  to  the  age  of  16.  There  will  also  be,  in  addition  to  these,  100 
scholarships  (evidently  for  children  attending  secondary  schools  mainly)  for 
intending  pupil-teachers  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15  tenable  for  two  years 
with  maintenance  grants. 

This  scholarship  scheme  has  a  two-fold  aim.  It  endeavours  to  give  children 
of  promise  an  education  from  which  they  would  be  debarred  without  some  such 
assistance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tries  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  teachers 
for  the  service  of  the  county.  The  Memorandum  contains  some  very  valuable 
criticism  on  the  great  question  of  the  future  supply  of  teachers.  It  more  than 
hints  that  perhaps  the  true  solution  lies  in  so  improving  the  salaries  and  status 
of  teachers  that  parents  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  training  of  their 
own  children  will  naturally  direct  them  to  the  teaching  profession,  leaving  the 
scholarships  for  those  promising  pupils  who  are  not  possessed  of  the  necessary 
means.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  educational  matters,  we  are  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  we  must  be  content  to  utilise  old  methods  with  liberal  subsidies 
where  required.  If  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  remain  in  force, 
the  future  teacher,  whether  drawn  from  the  elementary  schools  or  not,  must  pass 
into  the  profession  direct  from  the  secondary  schools.  This  brings  the  crux  of 
the  matter  back,  as  in  the  case  of  technical  education,  to  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  efficient  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  linked  with  the 
elementary  schools  by  means  of  a  properly  graded  system  of  scholarships. 
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THE  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  (including 
Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encourag- 
ing those  educational  reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in 
a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom  our  industries  depend.  Its 
object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in  workshops, 
or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general 
dexterity  of  hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be 
especially  useful  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than  hinder  their  general 
education ;  (2)  to  bring  about  more  widespread  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  science  and  art  which  underlie 
much  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation ;  (3)  to  encourage 
better  secondary  instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more 
effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  science  for  those  who 
have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations  abroad,  and  to  develop  our 
industries  at  home.  With  these  and  similar  objects  in  view,  the 
Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
various  districts.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  by  encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the 
representatives  of  various  localities  on  the  subject  generally,  and 
on  any  legislation  that  may  be  proposed,  by  conferences  and 
meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages ;  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
information  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  The  Association  wishes, 
where  it  can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing 
institutions,  and  to  act  in  harmony  with  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  bringing  about  more  effective  progress  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 

The  Association  does  not  pledge  itself  in  detail  to  all  the 
opinions  expressed  or  quoted  in  its  publications,  but  aims  at  pro- 
viding by  their  means  information  worthy  of  careful  consideration^ 
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I.— EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  on  pp.  273-305  a  digest 
embodying  the  salient  features  of  Professor  Sadler's  Report  on 
Secondary  Education  in  Hampshire.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
digest  will  not  only  afford  valuable  information  and  guidance  but 
will  also  induce  those  actually  engaged  in  educational  organisation 
in  administrative  counties  to  consult  the  Report  itself.  The 
problems  presented  in  a  wide  area  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  needs 
to  be  met  receive  skilful  treatment  along  a  plane  of  high  ideals, 
and  thus  educationalists  and  administrators  alike  will  find  in  the 
Report  a  quickened  impulse  for  the  great  task  which  lies  before 
them.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  the  generous  acknowledgment 
of  the  efforts  of  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the 
Hampshire  County  Council  in  the  direction  of  preparing  the  way 
for  the  complete  scheme  now  foreshadowed.  The  labours  of  all 
those  who  grappled  with  the  issues  which  immediately  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  cannot  be  truly 
appraised,  but  the  measure  of  the  obligation  due  to  them  is 
becoming  more  and  more  manifest.  Such  foundations  were  laid  as 
have  largely  contributed  to  the  present  impetus  in  the  domain  of 
higher  education. 


The  extent  to  which  public  opinion  has  been  awakened  in 
favour  of  the  development  of  higher  education  is  indicated  by 
the  willingness  of  local  bodies  to  rate  themselves  for  this  purpose. 
At  the  present  time  no  less  than  32  administrative  counties  are 
actually  levying  or  are  proposing  to  levy  rates  over  the  whole  of 
their  areas,  and  the  sum  which  this  action  will  represent  approaches 
if  it  does  not  exceed  half-a-million  sterling.  The  names  of  these 
counties  are — Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Durham,  Essex, 
Hampshire,  Hertfordshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent,  Lancashire, 
Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire  (Lindsey),  Middlesex,  Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire,  Northumberland,  Soke  of  Peterborough, 
Somerset,  Staffordshire,  Suffolk  (West),  Surrey,  Warwickshire, 
Westmorland,  Wiltshire,  Worcestershire,  Yorkshire  (the  East, 
the  North  and  the  West  Ridings).  Other  counties  (e.g.  Berkshire, 
Cumberland,  Shropshire)  are  advancing  in  the  direction  of  rate-aid, 
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the  last-named  county  having  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  the 
rating  of  Unions  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  schools  to  be 
erected  in  them,  with  the  prospect  of  a  general  county  rate  when 
all  the  Union  areas  have  been  covered.  It  will  be  noted  that  we 
have  not  mentioned  the  action  of  the  County  Borough  Councils 
nor  of  the  Councils  of  the  other  local  authorities  who  possess  the 
powers  of  rating  under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
Thus,  when  the  complete  figures  for  the  whole  of  England  are 
available  it  will  probably  be  found  that  at  least  a  sum  of  ^"750,000 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  higher 
education  from  the  rates. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  quickly  followed  up  the  publication 
of  the  revised  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  by  the  issue  of 
(1)  the  new  Day  School  Code,  (2)  the  new  Regulations  for  (a) 
Evening  Schools,  Technical  Institutions  and  Schools  of  Art  and 
Art  Classes,  and  (b)  the  Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil- 
Teachers.  The  principal  changes  in  the  Day  School  Code  are 
two,  namely — 

(1)  the  Board  of  Education  will  in  future  pay  grant  on  the 
attendance  of  children  at  public  elementary  schools  up  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year  in  which  they  attain  the  age  of  16,  so 
that  the  limit  of  grant  will  coincide  with  the  statutory  limit 
of  attendance ; 

(2)  the  Regulations  respecting  higher  elementary  schools 
are  entirely  changed. 

In  future  the  higher  grade  school  will  be  entered  by  children  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  following  that  in  which  they  reach 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  course  will  extend  for  three  years  only. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  encourage  children  to  remain  in 
the  higher  elementary  schools  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
which  they  attain  the  age  of  15.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  elementary 
school  is  to  be  left  to  the  Local  Education  Authority  who  will  be 
free  to  adapt  it  to  the  special  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
situate. 


Hitherto  the  transfer  to  the  higher  elementary  school  has  taken 
place  at  ther  age  of  ten,  the  course  extending  over  four  years.    The 
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.majority  of  the  children  have  thus  entered  the  higher  elementary 
school  from  the  fourth  Standard.  In  future  the  transfer  will  take 
place  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  Standard,  and  all  contributory 
schools  will  necessarily  be  complete  at  least  up  to  and  including 
the  sixth  Standard.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  that  each  higher 
elementary  school  should  be  provided  with  laboratories  for 
chemistry  and  physics  and  a  workshop  for  manual  trUining,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  reduction  in  the  demands  made  on  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  providing  the  schools  a  reduction  is  made 
in  the  scale  of  grants  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  30s.,  45s.  and 
4>os.  for  the  three  years  respectively  in  addition  to  the  fee  grant 
and  the  special  aid  grant,  both  of  which  are  statutory. 


The  new  Regulations  appear  to  offer  to  Local  Education 
Authorities  excellent  facilities  for  the  provision  of  schools  which 
will  afford  to  boys  and  girls  who  will  enter  industrial  or  commercial 
life  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
their  career.  Difficulties  will  arise  when  there  is  very  great 
diversity  in  the  employments  entered  by  the  pupils  on  leaving 
school.  Generally  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  separate 
instruction  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  their  Prefatory  Memorandum 
the  Board  of  Education  say  "  a  common  curriculum  for  both  boys 
"  and  girls  will  not  as  a  rule  be  approved."  Beyond  this  it  wil 
generally  be  found  necessary  to  provide  separate  curricula  for 
those  entering  commercial  life  and  those  who  intend  to  follow 
industrial  pursuits.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  to  what  extent 
workshop  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  particular  trades  will  be 
permitted  in  those  districts  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  boys 
enter  one  trade  or  one  of  a  group  of  trades,  but  subject  to  the 
condition  that  provision  is  made  for  "  a  progressive  study  of  the 
"  English  language,  of  elementary  mathematics  and  of  history  and 
"  geography,"  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  Code  to  prevent 
special  instruction  being  given  in  one  higher  elementary  school  in 
preparation  for  mechanical  engineering,  in  another  for  chemical 
industries,  in  another  for  the  building  trades,  in  another  for  the 
furniture  trades  and  so  on.  "  Provided  the  curriculum  of  a  higher 
"  elementary  school  includes  a  sufficient  amount  of  general 
"  instruction  the  Board  will  leave  the  arrangement  of  the  practical 
"  side  of  the  curriculum  largely  to  the  decision  of  the  Local 
w  Education  Authority." 
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There  is  one  change  in  the  Code  in  respect  to  infants'  depart- 
ments which  may  prove  to  be  very  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  In 
future  it  will  be  held  "  that  a  direction  of  the  Local  Education 
"  Authority  to  the  effect  that  children  under  five  shall  be  refused 
"  admission  to  any  particular  school  or  schools  is  a  reasonable 
"  ground  for  excluding  such  children  from  the  school  or  schools 
"  concerned."  The  provision  of  school  accommodation  for  infants 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  and  sometimes  under  three,  has 
become  so  much  a  part  of  the  social  system  of  the  country,  and 
parents  have  become  so  much  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  public 
elementary  school  as  the  natural  custodian  of  their  children  during 
school  hours  from  the  age  of  three  upwards,  that  Local  Education 
Authorities  will  require  some  courage  to  close  the  schools  to  all 
infants  under  five  unless  statutory  powers  are  obtained  enabling 
the  Authorities  to  provide  public  creches  for  these  children.  In  the 
infants'  schools  "  physical  exercises  should  take  the  form  of  games 
"  involving  free  movement,  singing  and  breathing  exercises,  rather 
"  than  of  set  drill,"  and  "  the  youngest  infants  should  be  encouraged 
"  to  employ  their  eyes,  hands  and  fingers  in  suitable  occupations, 
"  and  the  teacher,  by  talking  with  the  children,  by  encouraging 
"  them  to  talk  to  her  and  to  ask  questions,  and  by  telling  stories  to 
"  them,  should  lead  them  to  form  ideas  and  to  express  them  in 
"  simple  language  of  their  own." 


In  the  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  Technical  Institutions, 
Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes,  physical  training  is  recognised  as 
a  grant-earning  subject  and  swimming  may  be  included  in  the 
course.  The  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned  may  be 
taken  as  part  of  an  ambulance  course,  but  resuscitation  drill  may 
be  taken  with  rescue  drill  in  a  course  of  swimming.  An  important 
provision  has  been  made  in  section  51  (a)  which  enables  the  Board 
of  Education  when  assessing  the  block  grants  to  schools  of  art  t6 
take  into  account  the  estimated  "  effect  of  any  redistribution  of 
"  work  between  the  school  of  art  and  any  other  school  to  which 
"  grants  are  payable."  This  provision  may  very  well  be  utilised 
so  as  to  encourage  co-ordination  between  central  schools  of  art 
and  branch  schools  and  between  schools  of  art  and  art  classes 
conducted  in  evening  schools,  as  it  may  enable  the  schools  of  art 
to  transfer  some  of  their  more  elementary  work  to  the  evening 
schools  without  serious  loss  of  income. 
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The  new  Regulations  for  Pupil-Teachers  contain  the  somewhat 
surprising  announcement  that  after  next  year  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination  is  to  be  abolished.  Its  place  is  to  be  taken  in  1907 
by  the  "  Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Certificate."  This 
examination  will  be  conducted  in  two  parts.  Part  I.  will  consist  of 
reading,  repetition,  penmanship,  composition,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
music  and  (for  women)  needlework,  and  will  be  a  Pass  Examination 
only.  In  Part  II.,  English  language  and  literature,  history  and 
geography  are  compulsory,  and  at  least  one  optional  subject  must 
be  taken — the  optional  subjects  being  elementary  mathematics, 
elementary  science,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Welsh  or  Hebrew.  Part  I.  will  be  held  in 
December,  1906  and  Part  II.  in  April,  1907.  Only  those  who  have 
passed  in  Part  I.  will  be  admitted  to  Part  II.  Candidates  who 
pass  in  Part  II.  will  be  qualified  to  enter  training  colleges  for  a  two 
years'  course,  but  the  results  of  examinations  for  University 
Extension  Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  any 
part  of  the  "  Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Certificate." 


We  print  on  pp.  306-15  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  re-organisation  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  the  idea  still 
prevails  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Departmental  Committee  to 
recommend  the  erection  on  the  South  Kensington  site  of  a  new 
institution — a  London  Charlottenburg — to  compete  with  the 
excellent  engineering  schools  already  in  existence.  No  vestige  of 
support  for  such  an  idea  can  be  found  in  the  Preliminary  Report 
which  has  recently  been  issued.  In  "  The  Record  "  for  July  1903, 
we  referred  to  an  address  on  "  The  Relation  of  Science  to  Industry" 
delivered  at  Oxford  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  at  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  in  which 
he  explained  that  the  real  want  for  London  was  the  co-ordination 
of  existing  agencies  for  the  higher  technical  education  and  the  J 
meeting  of  deficiencies  where  they  are  found  to  exist.  We  then  1 
stated  that  to  erect  at  South  Kensington  another  school  doing 
practically  the  same  work  as  existing  schools  would  tend  only  to 
complicate  the  problem  awaiting  solution  and  that  the  desideratum 
was  a  scheme,  as  indicated  by  Sir  Philip,  "  for  the  co-ordination 
"  of   existing  science  and   engineering    schools,  both  at    South 
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"Kensington  and  in  other  parts  of  London"  so  that  ample 
opportunities  may  be  provided  for  complete  courses  of  instruction 
in  different  branches  of  engineering  and  of  applied  science. 


The  Preliminary  Report  shows  that  this  is  the  view  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  important  statement  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
-that  provided  such  a  scheme  can  be  established  as  is  sketched  in 
,the  Report,  they  will  be  prepared  to  allow  the  Royal  College  of 
-Science  (including  the  Royal  School  of  Mines)  to  come  into 
it  under  a  common  government  and  administration,  would  seem  to 
-bring  the  idea  that  has  been  floating  about  for  some  time  sensibly 
nearer  to  realisation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  these  two  institutions 
can  be  united,  say  with  the  Central  College  of  the  City  Guilds, 
under  a  common  administration,  and  can  be  supplemented  by  new 
buildings  for  the  provision  of  laboratory  instruction  in  other 
branches  of  engineering,  for  which  no  adequate  provision  has  been 
so  far  made,  London  would  possess  a  school  of  technology  and 
applied  science  equal  to  any  of  the  Continental  or  American 
schools,  with  which  comparison  is  so  often  suggested  to  our  own 
disadvantage.  It  may  be  expected  that  in  any  such  arrangement 
the  engineering  departments  of  University  College  and  of  King's 
College  would  have  a  share,  and  the  present  overlapping  of  effort 
might  thereby  be  prevented.  On  these  points  the  Preliminary 
Report  does  not  afford  much  enlightenment ;  but  the  declaration  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  supplemented  by  the  subsequent 
statement  of'  Lord  Londonderry,  gives  hope  that  the  Committee, 
who  appear  to  have  promises  of  large  donations  for  building 
purposes,  may  be  able  to  present  before  long  a  further  Report,  in 
which  the  details  of  their  scheme  will  be  sufficiently  elaborated 
to  enable  the  public  to  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  contemplated  concentration  of  the  higher 
technical  teaching  at  South  Kensington. 


The  Education  (Scotland)  Bill  of  1905  has  followed  its  predecessors 
of  1904  and  1900  into  that  spacious  region  to  which  abortive 
legislative  proposals  are  consigned.  We  need  not  now  discuss  in 
detail  the  various  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Bill  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  its  passing  without  extensive  amendment.  The  vital 
flaw  of  the  measure  was  the  proposed  new  educational  area,  which 
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has  become  so  distasteful  that  probably  no  responsible  statesman 
will  venture  again  to  advocate  it.  To  teachers  alone  did  it  seem  a 
feasible  proposal,  but  their  approval  was  qualified  by  making  22 
counties  exceptions  to  its  operation.  If  the  other  eleven  counties 
had  just  been  thrown  in,  many  persons  other  than  teachers  would 
have  been  disposed  to  accept  it.  At  no  period  of  the  session  did 
the  Bill  arouse  any  enthusiasm,  few  persons  expected  it  to  passv 
and  consequently  there  are  few  regrets  that  it  has  shared  the  fate 
of  similar  previous  attempts  at  legislation. 


But,  after  all,  a  real  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
educational  progress  by  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in 
and  out  of  Parliament.  The  thoughts  of  the  people  have  been 
directed  afresh  to  the  subject,  the  issues  have  been  narrowed, 
there  has  been  an  enlightenment  of  public  opinion,  the  problems 
involved  are  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  Parliamentary  views 
on  the  subject  are  much  more  intelligent  and  matured  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  next  Bill 
will  mark  as  great  an  advance  on  the  late  one  as  the  latter  did  on 
previous  Bills.  But,  along  with  this,  the  urgency  for  legislation 
increases ;  matters  are  almost  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
Building  schemes,  re-organisation  of  curricula,  developments  in 
many  directions  are  held  back  in  view  of  impending  legislative 
change.  It  is  true  that  the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
a  comprehensive  system  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  was 
associated  with  the  machinery  to  be  created  under  the  Bill,  has 
been  detached  from  it  and  is  to  go  on  independently.  The  ensuing 
year  will  witness  great  changes  in  this  direction,  for  which  thanks, 
are  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 
Unless  Parliament  discharges  its  duty  in  the  matter,  this  same 
Department,  in  the  interests  of  the  subject  committed  to  it,  will  in 
the  near  future  be  likely  to  assume  large  quasi -legislative  powers 
in  regard  to  several  other  branches  of  educational  enterprise 
and  effort. 


The  roll  of  scholars  appointed  by  the  London  County  Council  ^ 
for  the  current  year  is  now  complete.    It  includes  2,167  junior 
county  scholars  elected  under  the  new  regulations  at  the  age  of 
eleven ;  208  junior  county  scholars  elected  under  the  old  regular 
tions;    X,Q79  probationer  scholars  who  are  expected  to  become. 
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pupil-teachers  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  they  attain 
the  age  of  16 ;  ioo  intermediate  county  scholars ;  37  senior  county 
scholars  and  bursars ;  80  King's  scholars  admitted  to  the  L.C.C. 
Day  Training  College;  93  King's  scholars  admitted  to  the 
University  of  London  Goldsmiths'  College;  70  King's  scholars 
admitted  to  other  training  colleges;  seven  domestic  economy 
training  scholars;  436  domestic  economy  scholars;  25  L.C.C. 
Shoreditch  Technical  Institute  scholars;  32  schools  of  art  scholars; 
27  artisan  art  scholars ;  113  evening  art  exhibitioners;  161  evening 
science  exhibitioners;  15  scholarships  for  the  deaf,  blind  and 
crippled. 


The  intermediate  county  scholars,  the  junior  county  scholars  and 
the  probationer  scholars  all  require  places  at  secondary  schools  or 
pupil-teacher  centres.  For  the  current  year,  these  number  3,554, 
of  whom  only  about  230  were  in  secondary  schools  at  the  time  of 
gaining  their  scholarships.  As  most  of  the  junior  county 
scholarships  will  be  held  for  five  years  and  pupil-teachers  will 
remain  for  another  year  in  secondary  schools  or  "  centres,"  it 
follows  that,  if  similar  appointments  are  made  in  successive  years, 
about  15,000  places  in  the  secondary  schools  will  ultimately  be 
occupied  by  children  who  have  passed  from  the  public  elementary 
schools  to  secondary  schools  by  the  help  of  the  Council's 
scholarships.  The  number  of  free  places  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  very  far  short  of  this,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the  next 
five  or  six  years  about  10,000  additional  places  will  have  to  be 
provided  in  the  secondary  schools  of  London. 


A  small  beginning  is  being  made  by  the  Council  during  the 
present  summer,  and  in  September  five  secondary  schools  will  be 
opened  or  reopened  as  Council  schools.  Of  these,  three  are 
entirely  new  as  secondary  schools,  one  is  being  transferred  to  the 
Council  by  the  Grocers'  Company  under  a  scheme  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  one  is  being  transferred  by  the  private  owner.  Of 
the  new  schools,  the  first  is  situate  at  Sydenham  Hill.  The  old 
British  school,  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  built  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  was  transferred  to  the  Council 
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by  the  Trustees  about  three  years  ago.  The  old  building  has 
been  largely  reconstructed,  and  class-rooms  have  been  erected 
on  each  side  by  the  Council  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  William 
Flackhart,  F.R.I.B.A.  The  school  will  afford  special  facilities  for 
instruction  in  science.  Miss  Metcalfe,  late  head-mistress  of  the 
Church  Schools  Company's  school  at  Stroud  Green,  has  been 
appointed  head-mistress.  The  second  school  is  ultimately  to  be 
erected  on  a  site  in  Munster  Road,  Fulham,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  late  School  Board  with  the  understanding  that  a  portion 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Council  for  the  purposes  of  higher 
education.  As  the  provision  of  this  school  will  occupy  two  years, 
a  loan  has  been  negotiated  between  elementary  education  and 
higher  education.  The  late  School  Board  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  school  in  Finlay  Street,  Fulham,  in  three  separate  buildings 
for  infants,  junior  mixed  and  senior  mixed  respectively,  the  last- 
named  building  being  provided  with  science  laboratories  and  an  art 
room.  The  whole  of  the  school  will  not  be  required  for  elementary 
purposes  for  the  first  year  or  two  as  the  builder  has  only  just  begun 
the  erection  of  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
consequently  it  has  been  arranged  that  one  of  the  three  buildings 
shall  be  lent  for  the  purposes  of  a  girls'  secondary  school  and  the 
three  departments  of  the  elementary  school  accommodated  in  the 
other  two.  The  head-mistress  appointed  is  Miss  Marion  A.  Tucker 
of  St.  Felix  School,  Southwold.  The  third  school  is  the  Birkbeck 
School,  which  is  being  purchased  from  the  Trustees  of  the  late 
William  Ellis,  and  which  has  for  about  50  years  been  conducted 
as  an  elementary  school  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  William 
Ellis  School  at  Gospel  Oak.  This  school  will  now  become  a 
secondary  school  for  girls  at  a  fee  of  £\  10s.  a  year.  Miss  Maud 
B.  Rich,  of  the  High  School,  Aberdeen,  has  been  appointed 
head-mistress. 


The  Manor  Mount  School  at  Forest  Hill  is  a  private  school, 
which  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  under  Miss 
E.  J.  Worn,  the  proprietress  and  head-mistress.  This  school 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Council  as  a  going  concern,  and  will  be 
re-opened  after  the  vacation  as  a  Council  school  for  girls  at  a  fee  of 
£\o  10s.  a  year.  Miss  Dangerfield,  of  Hendon  Hall,  has  been 
appointed  head-mistress.  The  last  Council  school  in  this  group 
to  be  opened  in  September  next  is  the  Grocers'  Company's  School 
at  Hackney  Downs.    This  school  was  erected  by  the  Grocers' 
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Company  partly  out  of. funds  held  in  Trust  for  educational 
purposes,  but  it  has  been  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
corporate  income  of  the  Company,  A  scheme  has  been  prepared4 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  approved  by  the  Council  whereby 
the  school  will  be  transferred  to  the  Council  to  be  conducted  as  a 
secondary  school  for  boys,  with  power  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
to  provide  on  the  same  site,  or  another  site  in  or  near  Hackney,  a. 
secondary  school  for  girls.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  Council  to  continue  the  school  upon  its  present  lines, 
introducing  modifications  only  as  they  appear  to  be  required  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  district.  As  the  head-master  has> 
for  some  time  past  been  anxious  to  retire,  the  Council  have 
appointed  Mr.  William  Jenkyn  Thomas,  M.A.,  head-master  of  the 
County  School,  Aberdare,  in  his  place. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  current  number  of  "  The  Record  " 
(PP*  3J^^A)9  we  nave  published  a  selection  of  the  schemes  issued 
by  certain  Local  Education  Authorities  in  the  counties  on  behalf 
of  those  forms  of  education  which  are  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  districts.  We  hope  to  give  further 
information  in  this  regard  in  the  next  and  succeeding  numbers, 
and  it  may  be  that,  in  this  way,  something  can  be  done  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  several  points  which  bear  upon  the  whole 
problem  of  agricultural  education.  In  our  next  issue  also  we 
expect  to  publish  (i)  an  article  upon  co-education,  a  subject  which 
has  assumed  great  importance  of  late;  (2)  a  digest  of  Professor 
Sadler's  Report  on  the  educational  needs  of  Derbyshire ;  and  (3)  a 
Return  relating  to  the  award  of  scholarships  by  Local  Education 
Authorities. 
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II.— HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN    COUNTY 
AREAS. 


(A)     HAMPSHIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Since  Professor  Sadler  left  the  Board  of  Education  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  and  energy  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  special 
reports  for  Local  Education  Authorities  on  the  needs  of  their 
areas  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  those  needs.  In  previous 
numbers  of  "  The  Record,"  Professor  Sadler's  reports  have  been 
reviewed.  The  present  report  is  the  outcome  of  an  inquiry  made 
in  the  spring  of  1904,  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Hampshire  County  Council.  It  extends  to  154  pages,  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  with  appendices,  and  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  maps  and  tables.  Besides  the  local  information 
and  suggestions,  it  contains  much  valuable  matter  on  the  general 
questions  relating  to  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  general 
principles  and  lines  upon  which  the  various  subjects  should  be 
dealt  with  are  laid  down.  These  are  applicable  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  besides  Hampshire  and  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  a  proper  and  coherent 
system  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

The  Bases  of  the  Report. 

The  Character  of  the  Educational  Facilities  Needed. 

The  main  principle  on  which  the  report  is  based  is  "  that  in  the 
"  re-organisation  of  English  secondary  education  it  is  desirable  to 
"  provide  for  a  sufficient  though  limited  number  of  well-placed 
"  secondary  day  schools,  so  staffed  and  equipped  as  to  give  an 
"  intellectual  and  corporate  training  of  high  value  as  a  preparation 
"  for  professional  callings  and  for  posts  of  responsibility  in  business 
"  and  in  administration,  instead  of  expending  all  available  funds 
"  upon  a  cheaper  type  of  secondary  schools  which,  though  capable 
"  of  rendering  useful  service  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  a  county 
"  system,  would,  because  relatively  weak  upon  the  intellectual 
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"  side,  be  unable,  if  acting  alone,  permanently  to  maintain  and 
"  develop  a  high  standard  of  educational  efficiency  for  the  purposes 
44  named  above." 

Before  dealing  with  the  details  of  the  work,  Professor  Sadler 
summarises  the  thoughts  which  have  guided  him  in  preparing  the 
report.     "It  will  be  agreed  that  the  most  valuable  results  of 

*  secondary  and  higher  education  do  not  consist  in  masses  of  book 
4  learning,  or  in  the  possession  of  certificates  (it  being  only  too  easy 
4  to  give  people  more  knowledge  than  they  can  digest,  as  well  as  the 

*  wrong  kind  of  knowledge  for  their  needs),  but  in  alertness  and 

*  openness  of  mind,  in  clearness  of  thought,  in  the  power  of  getting 

*  to  the  bottom  of  things,  of  drawing  right  conclusions  from  facts,  and 
1  of  grappling  with  difficulties  in  a  practical  and  persevering  way ;  in 
4  ability  to  work  with  other  people  ;  in  firmness  of  moral  principle  ; 
4  in  courage,  reverence  and  self-control.  The  merits  of  a  school, 
'  therefore,  should  be  measured,  not  merely  by  the  success  of  its 
4  pupils  in  examinations  but  by  their  general  intelligence,  by 
4  their  bearing,  by  their  sense  of  duty,  by  their  conduct  when 
4  school  days  are  over,  by  their  public  spirit,  and  by  their  habit  of 
4  steady  and  thorough  work.  To  secure  these  benefits,  the  essential 
4  thing  to  provide  is  a  staff  of  teachers  of  high  personal  character 

4  and  of  cultivated  mind A  general  training  on  liberal 

4  lines  is  the  best  preparation  for  technical  education 

4  On  the  intellectual  side,  the  chief  business  of  a  secondary  school  is 
4  to  secure  a  wide  and  discriminating  outlook,  to  make  the  learner 
'  quick  to  see  the  bearing  of  one  thing  on  another,  and  to  train 

in  him  the  power  of  concentrating  his  thoughts  upon  the  work  in 

hand." 

After  pointing  out  the  influence  of  the  tone  and  tradition  of  a 
school  upon  its  scholars,  he  deals  with  the  question  of  curricula, 
and  shows  the  importance  of  a  right  choice  in  these  matters.  At 
present,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  this  is  very  difficult. 
44  In  this  and  in  other  countries  there  is  an  unmistakable  demand 

44  for  new  educational  opportunities The  rise  of  a  new 

44  and  highly-skilled  artisan  class  has  led  to  a  desire  for  a  more 
44  advanced  kind  of  education  than  is  at  present  usually  given  in 
44  the  public  elementary  schools.  This  is  probably  the  most 
44  significant  feature  in  the  new  educational  situation  with  which  we 
44  have  to  deal.  A  type  of  school  is  needed  which  will  carry  forward 
44  and  supplement  the  work  of  the  elementary  school 

44  But  no  single  type  of  school  can  meet  all  these  new  and  varied 
44  needs.  The  curriculum  of  a  school  has  necessarily  to  be 
44  adjusted  in  some  respects  to  the  kind  of  calling  in  life  which  its 
"  pupils  are  likely  to  follow.     Hence  there  is  a  need  for  educational 
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"  development  on  two  somewhat  different  lines.  We  seem  to 
"  require  a  considerable  number  of  schools  which  will  serve  as  a 
"  top  storey  to  our  public  elementary  school  system,  and  a  much 
44  smaller  number  of  conveniently  placed  and  well  staffed  higher 
"  schools  for  the  training  of  those  who  are  destined  to  a  professional 
"  or  semi-professional  career,  or  who  aim  at  occupying  thos6 
"  positions  in  industrial  or  commercial  life  which  require  a  high 
"  standard  of  intellectual  preparation.  These  two  needs  seem  to 
"  me  to  be  distinct  and  to  call  for  separate  consideration  and 
"  treatment,  provided  that  promising  children  from  the  humblest 
"  homes  are  given  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  a  sufficiently 
"  early  age  and  for  a  sufficient  period  of  years  that  kind  of 
"  education  for  which  they  are  really  fitted  by  natural  aptitude 
"  and  power.  The  multiplication  of  secondary  schools  of  the 
"  present  grammar  school  type  would  not  really  meet  the  need  for 
"  the  kind  of  training  which  is  required  by  those  who  look  for  a 
"  course  of  instruction  supplementary  to  that  given  in  the 
"  elementary  schools,  and  continuing  up  to  about  the  fifteenth 
44  birthday." 

The  Linkage  of  the  Educational  Supply. 
The  Varied  Needs  of  Pupils. 

The  enunciation  of  principles  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
connection  of  elementary  schools  and  private  preparatory  schools 
and  the  higher  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Children 
intending  to  follow  a  practical  career  in  life  after  a  school  education 
terminating  at  15  should  leave  the  elementary  school  and  proceed 
to  the  higher  elementary  for  a  three  years'  course,  two  of  which 
would  be  general  and  the  third  specialised.  For  secondary  schools, 
the  ages  would  be  twelve  to  16  or  even  18.  Four  of  these  years 
would  be  given  to  general  training  on  a  wider  curriculum  than  in 
the  higher  elementary  school,  and  one  or  two  years  of  specialisation 
with  a  view  to  their  work  in  after  life.  This  discussion  is 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  courses  of  studies. 

"  The  educational  needs  of  three  categories  of  pupils  have  to  be 
44  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  (a)  those  of  pupils  who  will  remain  at  school 
44  until  they  are  18  or  19  years  of  age,  and  will  then  proceed  to  a 
"  university  or  pass  on  to  a  course  of  professional  or  technical 
44  training ;  (b)  those  of  pupils  who  wish  to  receive  a  general 
"  education  on  liberal  lines  up  to  16  years  of  age  at  earliest  (and, 
"  preferably,  up  to  17),  but  must  then  go  into  practical  life  or  enter 
44  upon  their  period  of  pupil-teacherhood ;  and  (c)  those  who  must 
44  begin  to  earn  their  living  in  a  relatively  humble  position  at  15 
"  years  of  age  or,  perhaps,  a  little  before.     In  a  large  town,  when 
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44  circumstances  permit,  it  is  desirable  to  have  three  distinct  types 
"  of  school  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  in 
44  order  to  meet  these  three  categories  of  educational  need.  These 
14  three  types  of  school  may  be  described  as  higher  secondary 
4;  schools,  middle  secondary  schools  and  higher  grade  elementary 
44  schools." 

Professor  Sadler  deals  with  the  difficulty  of  providing  these 
three  types  in  rural  areas,  and  discusses  how  far  it  is  practicable 
to  combine  for  the  sake  of  economy  any  two  of  these  three  types  of 
school  in  a  single  institution.  He  has  also  something  to  say  about 
the  principles  which  should  guide  authorities  in  the  provision  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  scholarships  and  upon  the  question  of 
co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 

44  The  general  conclusion  to  which  my  inquiry  led  me,  and  upon 
"  which  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  are  based, 
"  is  that  careful  watch  should  be  kept  for  boys  and  girls  of  special 
44  promise  in  every  part  of  the  county,  and  that  arrangements  should 
"  be  made  to  bring  them,  by  means  of  boarding  scholarships  when 
"  necessary,  to  the  schools  best  fitted  to  give  them  exactly  the 
"  kind  of  training  which  their  powers  deserve.  This  involves 
44  the  concentration  of  secondary  education  of  high  intellectual 
44  efficiency  at  a  comparatively  few  well-chosen  centres,  and  the 
44  spending  of  money  freely  in  enabling  boys  and  girls  of  real 
44  promise,  however  poor  their  parents,  to  take  full  advantage  of  it, 
44  i.e.,  to  begin  the  course  soon  enough,  and  to  pursue  it  long 
44  enough,  to  get  from  it  the  best  that  it  can  give.  Beyond  this,  it 
"  is  expedient  to  provide,  so  far  as  possible  within  reach  of  the 
44  pupils'  own  homes,  an  education  which  will  carry  forward  the 
14  training  begun  in  the  elementary  schools,  or  in  private  schools 
44  for  young  children,  and  which  will  widen  the  intellectual  outlook 
44  of  the  pupils  and  enable  them  to  grapple  successfully  with  the 
44  practical  duties  of  their  later  avocations,  whether  industrial, 
44  commercial,  agricultural,  or  domestic.  Such  an  education  would 
44  prove  an  admirable  investment,  and  can  be  provided  at  a  cost 
44  which  would  impose  no  undue  burden  upon  public  funds." 

Co-Education. 

No  subject  is  better  worth  attention  at  the  present  time  than  the 
question  of  co-education.  Readers  of  44The  Record"  will  have 
noticed  how  the  various  Local  Education  Authorities  are 
discussing  it,  and  in  how  many  places  interesting  experiments  are 
being  made.  For  that  reason  any  information  or  ideas  upon  this 
subject  contained  in  this  report  will  be  reproduced.  44  On  the 
44  question  how  far  there  should  be,  in  each  of  the  three  grades 
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"  mentioned  above,  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  there  is  a 
"  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  The  plan  of  co-education  is 
"  at  present  being  tested  by  practical  experiment,  and  it  is  too 
"  soon  to  express  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  results.  In  this 
"  report  the  view  is  taken  that,  as  a  rule,  separate  schools,  and, 
"  to  some  extent,  different  curricula,  are  desirable  for  boys  and 
44  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards.  But  in  some  cases 
44  co-education  is  the  only  practical  alternative,  owing  to  the  small 
44  number  of  available  pupils  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  separate 
44  schools.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  co- educational  higher 
44  elementary  or  secondary  school  calls  for  a  higher  degree  of  tact 
44  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  that,  owing  to 
44  the  different  educational  needs  of  boys  and  girls,  a  somewhat 
44  larger  staff  is  required  in  a  co-educational  school  than  in  one 
44  dealing  with  boys  or  girls  alone.  Moreover,  special  care  is 
44  needed  to  protect  the  girls  from  physical  and  mental  overstrain/' 

STATISTICAL  SURVEY. 

Schools— Public  and  Private— and  their  Pupils. 

Chapter  II.  is  devoted  to  a  statistical  survey  of  secondary 
education  in  Hampshire  in  the  year  1904.  Including  Winchester 
College,  one  of  the  great  public  schools,  there  were  15  public  schools 
and  79  private  schools  devoted  to  secondary  and  higher  education. 
In  these  94  schools  there  were  4,048  pupils  (2,585  boys  and  1,463 
girls);  about  three-fifths  of  the  boys  and  about  five-sevenths  of 
the  girls  were  in  private  schools.  The  population  of  the 
administrative  county  in  1901  was  377,204;  the  following  table 
gives  the  number  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  different 
categories  of  secondary  schools : — 

Per  1,000  of  Population. 


Type  of  Secondary  School.  Boy*.  Girls.  Total  Pupils. 

Public  and  Semi- Public 279     ...     1*05     ...     3*84 

Private  4*06     ...     2*83     ...     6*89 


Totals 6-85     ...     3-88     ...  1073 

Local  Characteristics. 

Hampshire,  from  a  variety  of  reasons,  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  schools  of  one  type  or  another,  especially  boarding 
schools.  There  is  Winchester  College,  the  oldest  of  the  great 
public  schools,  and  Twyford,  the  oldest  preparatory  secondary 
school.  "  It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  interesting 
"  educational  developments,  in  respect  of  co- education  of  boys  and 
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"  girls  in  boarding  and  day  secondary  schools,  both  of  the  first 
"  and  second  grade,  may  be  studied  in  Hampshire.  Thirty-five 
"  years  ago,  Miss  Lushington  established  at  Kingsley,  near  Alton, 
"  a  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  18 
"  years  of  age.  Based  on  similar  principles  is  the  striking 
"  and  successful  work  of  Mr.  Badley,  at  Bedales  school,  near 
"  Petersfield.  And  two  ancient  grammar  schools  within  the 
"  county — Alresford  and  Odiham — have  in  recent  years  experienced 
"  a  revival  of  fortune  through  the  admission  of  girls  to  a  course  of 
"  instruction  previously  limited  to  boys."  It  may  be  noted  that 
more  than  half  the  boys  and  about  one-third  of  the  girls  at  the 
secondary  schools  are  boarders.  Of  these,  a  very  large  number 
come  from  parts  of  England  outside  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and 
the  problem  of  the  provision  of  secondary  education  for  the  county 
is  thus  complicated. 

Professor  Sadler  discusses  at  length  the  question  of  the  relation 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  secondary  schools  should  bear  to 
the  total  population.  From  his  analysis,  it  would  appear  that 
Hampshire  compares  favourably  with  most  of  the  other  counties, 
after  allowing  for  boarders  from  outside.  A  number  of  interesting 
diagrams  and  curves  illustrate  the  distribution  of  the  pupils 
according  to  their  ages.  From  the  curves  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
private  schools  are  for  the  most  part  preparatory  in  their  character. 
About  a  quarter  of  the  boys  in  private  schools  are  being  prepared 
for  the  large  public  schools. 

PUBLIC   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 
Their  Condition  and  Needs. 

General  Impressions. 

Chapter  III.  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  public  secondary  schools  in  Hampshire.  This 
inquiry  did  not  include  Winchester  College  nor  the  girls'  high 
school  at  Winchester.  It  summarises  the  general  impressions 
formed  by  Professor  Sadler  on  the  teaching  given,  although  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  detailed  inspection  of  the  individual  schools. 
A  great  deal  of  the  information  collected  is  naturally  only  of  local 
interest  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.  In  Hampshire,  as 
elsewhere,  the  influence  of  the  old  Regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  with  regard  to  secondary  schools  was  traceable  in  the 
curricula,  which  had  a  strong  mathematical  and  scientific  bias. 
Latin  was  still  a  class  subject  at  some  of  the  schools,  but  very 
little  time  was  given  to  it.  The  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics 
was  better  than  that  of  languages  or  the  English  subjects.      The 
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teaching  of  drawing,  woodwork  and  cookery  seemed  to  be  good 
everywhere.  This  was  done  by  instructors  in  the  service  of  the 
County  Council.  With  regard  to  the  English  subjects,  Professor 
Sadler  says  that  history,  geography  and  literature  are  the  most 
difficult  subjects  in  the  curriculum  to  teach  well.  An  intelligent 
apprehension  of  them  depends  on  the  use  of  the  imagination.  In 
these  matters  "  what  the  schools  most  want  is  the  spirit  which 
"  comes  through  interest  in  the  humanities.  This  is  a  thing  which , 
"  like  artistic  taste,  cannot  be  produced  to  order.  It  must  be  the 
"  outcome  of  the  teacher's  habitual  intimacy  with  the  subjects 
"  taught.  Half-an-hour's  talk  with  someone  who  loves  good 
"  literature  is  likely  to  leave  behind  it  more  educational  influence 
"  than  months  of  mere  grind  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who 
"  simply  makes  his  pupils  get  up  a  book  for  examinations."  Two 
other  points  in  this  part  of  the  report  are  very  noticeable.  They 
refer  to  the  teaching  of  languages  and  to  the  attention  which  should 
be  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  children. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

"  In  order  to  improve  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  it  is 
44  desirable  that  the  Education  Committee  should  aim  at  drawing 
"  into  their  service  a  number  of  well-educated  teachers  of  English 
"  birth  who  during  a  continued  residence  abroad  have  received  a 
"  thorough  training  in  French  or  German,  or  both,  and  in  the  best 
4i  modern  methods  of  linguistic  teaching.  The  languages  should  be 
"  taught  with  careful  regard  to  grammatical  accuracy,  but  as  living 
"  tongues.  In  the  early  stages,  the  language  taught  should,  as  far 
44  as  possible,  be  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  aim  should  be 
44  not  only  to  give  the  pupil  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongue, 
"  both  for  speaking  and  writing,  but  also  to  help  him  to  understand 
44  the  history,  the  ideals  and  the  social  conditions  of  a  foreign 
"  nation.  The  intellectual  fact  of  such  a  training  re-acts  upon  the 
44  pupil's  work  in  other  directions,  and  also  can  be  made  to  develop 
44  in  him  a  deeper  sense  of  national  duty. 

"  All  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  the  county  should  be 
44  assisted  to  go  abroad  for  study  during  at  least  one  of  their 
11  holidays,  and  occasionally  for  longer  periods.  No  one  can 
44  continue  to  teach  a  foreign  language  with  efficiency  without 
41  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  nation  concerned. 

The  Teaching  of  Young  Children. 

44  An  important  matter  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  is 
u  the  teaching  of  the  younger  children  in  the  preparatory  and  lower 
44  departments  of  the  secondary  schools.    The  later  intellectual  life 
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"  of  the  pupils  largely  depends  on  the  skill  and  insight  of  the  teachers 
44  from  whom  they  receive  their  more  elementary  instruction.  It  is 
44  a  mistake  to  place  the  lowest  forms  in  the  hands  of  the  least 
44  experienced  teachers.  Young  children  should  be  given  a  thorough 
44  grounding  in  a  few  subjects,  but  the  teacher  should  possess  that 
"  width  of  general  culture  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  appreciate 
44  the  bearing  of  one  subject  upon  another.  Careful  selection 
"  should  be  made  of  the  teachers  to  whom  the  younger  children  in 
44  the  secondary  schools  of  the  county  are  entrusted,  and  not  least 
**  in  those  schools  which  are  co-educational.  These  teachers  should, 
"  from  time  to  time,  be  given  an  opportunity  of  visiting  other 
"  schools  for  young  children  while  those  schools  are  at  work,  in 
41  order  that  they  may  see  the  remarkable  progress  which  is  being 
44  made  in  many  parts  of  England  in  the  development  of  this 
44  department  of  education.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
44  England  there  are  some  schools  for  little  children  without  rivals 
44  in  the  world." 

The  Staff. 

Qualifications. 

With  regard  to  the  staff,  the  usual  difficulties  that  prevail  in 
secondary  schools  were  found  here.  Two  points  called  for  serious 
consideration,  44  the  low  qualifications  of  some  of  the  masters  and 
44  mistresses ;  and  ....  the  short  time  that  many  of  them 
44  remain  in  the  schools.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  ought 
44  themselves  to  possess  the  liberal  culture,  the  foundations  of  which 
44  it  is  one  of  their  chief  duties  to  lay  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils." 
After  commenting  on  the  paucity  of  graduates  among  the  assistants 
and  the  fewness  on  the  register,  he  says — 44  in  judging,  however,  the 
44  value  of  a  teacher's  work,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
44  sympathy,  imagination,  quickness  of  insight,  genuine  pleasure  in 
44  being  with  children,  the  power  of  discipline  and  the  gift  of 
44  imparting  knowledge  are  more  important  parts  of  a  teacher's 
44  equipment  than  a  university  degree." 

Remuneration. 

The  head-masters  and  head -mistresses  were  fairly  paid,  but,  as  in 
other  counties,  the  remuneration  of  the  assistants  was  inadequate. 
The  fees  for  day  scholars  varied  from  £\  to  £\i  per  annum,  £6 
to  £8  being  the  usual  amount.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
among  head-masters  that  the  payments  for  boarding  county  scholars 
were  inadequate,  and  Professor  Sadler  thinks  that  at  least  £27  per 
scholar  should  be  paid  over  and  above  the  tuition  fees  for  these. 
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The  Chief  Difficulties  of  the  Schools. 

He  summarised  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  schools  have 
to  contend  as — (i)  lack  of  funds,  (2)  inadequate  buildings,  (3)  in 
the  town  schools,  the  prejudice  against  the  mixing  of  the  social 
classes,  (4)  insufficient  playgrounds  and  means  of  fostering  the 
social  life  of  the  pupils,  (5)  late  age  of  entry  of  some  of  the  pupils, 
particularly  those  who  come  from  the  elementary  schools,  (6)  the 
short  school  life  of  many  of  the  pupils,  (7)  the  bad  preparation 
many  of  the  pupils  have  received  at  some  of  the  small  private 
schools,  (8)  in  the  small  country  schools  the  great  range  in  the  ages 
of  the  pupils. 

He  thinks  that  the  prejudice  against  the  mixing  of  the  social 
classes  is  diminishing  and  that  when  the  schools  are  well  equipped 
and  staffed  it  will  no  longer  be  serious.  With  regard  to  the  age 
difficulties,  he  says — "it  is  desirable  that  a  considerable  number 
"  of  the  pupils  should  enter  the  school  younger  than  twelve,  but 
"  the  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
"  pupils  from  public  elementary  schools  to  enter  the  secondary 
"  school  at  twelve  years  of  age  without  suffering  thereby  any 
"  serious  educational  handicap.  Save  for  most  exceptional 
"  reasons,  no  pupil  should  leave  a  secondary  school  of  good 
"  standing  under  the  age  of  i6.M 

A    PLAN    FOR    RE-ORGANISATION. 

Grouping.    Transition  Period.    The  Teaching  Spirit. 

Chapter  IV.  contains  suggestions  as  to  the  future  organisation 
and  development  of  secondary  and  higher  education  in  Hampshire. 
The  suggestions  form  a  general  plan  for  a  complete  scheme  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  for  the  county.  They  embrace 
the  utilisation  of  the  schools  and  institutions  in  the  neighbouring 
boroughs  and  counties  on  reasonable  terms.  The  central  features 
of  the  proposals  are  the  formation  of  a  quadrilateral  of  highly 
efficient  secondary  day  schools  for  boys  and  a  similar  quadrilateral 
of  highly  efficient  secondary  day  schools  for  girls.  The  centres  he 
suggests  are  Winchester,  Petersfield,  Basingstoke  and  Andover. 
He  proposes  to  develop  the  existing  schools  in  these  places  and  to 
make  them  into  first  grade  schools.  Besides  these,  he  would 
utilise  a  number  of  existing  schools  of  the  second  grade.  In  many 
other  places  schools  and  departments  of  the  higher  elementary 
type  are  to  be  developed  in  close  connection  with  the  elementary 
schools.  By  these  means,  eventually,  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  whole  of  the  county.     Of  course,  it  is  recognised  that  this  is 
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a  work  of  time,  and  the  scheme  is  arranged  to  allow  of  its  being 
carried  out  in  instalments.  His  aim  is  to  develop  existing  schools, 
since  much  is  to  be  gained  by  advancing  cautiously.  In  any  case, 
some  of  the  work  will  be  experimental,  and  must  not  be  far  in 
advance  of  public  opinion.  As  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
extracts,  this  chapter  contains  much  matter  of  great  general 
importance  as  well  as  of  local  value. 

44  The  chief  difficulty  in   the  way  of   developing    intellectual 

4  keenness  in  our  secondary  schools  lies  in  the  temper  of  the  time. 

4  Many  of  the  old  aims,  which  were  implicit  in  educational  work, 

*  are  passing  through  a  phase  of  re-adjustment  to  changed 
1  social  needs.  Secondary  education  is  especially  sensitive  to 
4  psychological  conditions,  and  feels  the     ....     uncertainties 

*  which  arise  in  a  period  of  rapid  intellectual  and  social  transition. 
4  The  new  learning  of  our  time  has  not  yet  found  its  fit  form  as  an 
4  instrument  of  instruction  for  the  generality  of  pupils  in  secondary 

*  schools.  Patience  is  needed,  and  the  securing  of  men  who  will 
4  devote  great  intellectual  power,  with  strong  moral  purpose,  to 
4  the  problem  of  what  to  teach  in  our  English  secondary  schools, 
4  and  how  best  to  teach  it. 

"  A  good  deal  of  the  actual  instruction,  as  distinct   from  the 
4  corporate  training,  given  in  many  of  our     ....     secondary 

*  schools  at  the  present  time,  is  of  much  less  value  than  it  might 
1  be  to  many  of  those  who  receive  it.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
(  honourable,  and  some  brilliant,  exceptions  to  this,  and  there  is 
4  no  reason  whatever  to  feel  disheartened  for  the  future.     Every- 

*  where  there  are  signs  of  a  new  spirit  in  English  secondary 
4  education.  Moreover,  in  their  hold  upon  character,  and  in  their 
4  regard  for  the  personal  welfare  of  their  pupils,  our  good  English 

*  secondary  schools  are  unrivalled  in  the  world.    But  much  of  what 

*  is  actually  taught  in  the  way  of  lessons  has  often  too  little  relation 
4  to  the  real  needs  of  life.  There  is  apt  to  be  too  much  working 
4  up  for  examinations,  and  too  much  of  the  certificate-winning 
4  kind  of  training.  There  is  often  too  much  reliance  upon 
4  text-books :  too  close  a  following  of  the  beaten  and  dusty  way. 
4  Too  often  the  lessons  are  in  no  real  sense  the  outcome  of  the 
4  teacher's  own  intellectual  life,  and  consequently  they  fail  to 
4  arouse  any  intellectual  interests,  or  to  engender  a  belief  in  the 
4  power  of  knowledge  among  those  to  whom  they  are  given.  But 
4  it  must  never  be  forgotten  under  what  disheartening  difficulties 
4  great  numbers  of  the  teachers  have  to  carry  on  their  work.  Their 
4  intellectual  life  is  often  choked  by  poverty,  stunted  by  lack  of 
4  opportunity  of  travel  or  further  study,  deadened  sometimes  by 
4  years  of  drudgery  prolonged  into  disappointed  middle  age.    And 
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41  teachers  can  do  but  little  unless  their  work  is  carried  forward  by 
"  some  great  intellectual  or  national  movement  of  which  it  is  the 
"  expression,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  power  of  appeal  and  its 
"  spiritual  force." 

Good  Teachers  Essential. 

Professor  Sadler  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  provision  of 
good  teachers,  and  what  he  says  on  this  point  should  be  brought 
home  to  all  Local  Education  Authorities. 

"  The  real  efficiency  of  a  school  depends  on  two  primary  things: 
"  on  the  good  material  of  its  pupils  and  on  the  personal  character 
"  and  trained  intellectual  power  of  its  teachers.  In  English 
"  education  we  rightly  attach  importance  to  the  formation  of 
"  character.  Here,  above  all,  much  depends  upon. the  personality 
"  of  the  teacher.  As  Goethe  said  'character  calls  forth  character/ 
"  Costly  buildings,  though  useful  in  their  way,  may  be  but  a  shell 
"  concealing  educational  inefficiency.  If,  therefore,  the  secondary 
"  day  schools  of  the  county  are  to  do  really  effective  work,  they 
"  must  be  staffed  by  teachers  of  first-rate  ability  and  of  trained 
"  aptitude  for  their  difficult  and  exacting  duties.  The  supply  of 
"  such  teachers  is  largely,  though  not  entirely,  governed  by  two 
"  things:  the  social  consideration  attaching  to  the  teacher's  office 

"  and  the  financial  prospects  of  the  profession A 

"  teacher's  work,  if  loyally  and  energetically  done,  is  hard.  It 
"  calls  for  insight,  for  much  self-control,  for  the  constant  exercise  of 
?'  sympathy,  for  persevering  self-culture,  for  readiness  to  respond 
"  to  many  claims." 

Current  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

"  In   the   Hampshire  public  secondary   day  schools  for  boys 

"  included  in  group  I together  with  the  Bournemouth 

"  school,  the  average  salary  of  the  17  assistant-masters,  including 
"  board,  was,  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry,  only  £160  8s.  3d.  per 
"  annum.  Eleven  of  the  assistant-masters  were  receiving  under 
"  £l5°  a  year;  five  were  receiving  more  than  ^"150,  but  less  than 
"  ^"200;  while  only  one  was  receiving  more  than  ^"200,  and  he  less 
"  than  ^250  a  year. 

"  In  the  four  public  secondary  schools  which  form  group  2, 
"...  the  average  salary  of  the  eleven  assistant-teachers  (men 
"  and  women)  was  ^"115  7s.  8d.  per  annum,  including  board.  Not 
"  one  of  them  received  ^"150  a  year. 

"  In  the  girls'  high  school  at  Winchester  the  average  salary  of 
*l  the  assistant-mistresses  (excluding  music  and  drawing  mistresses) 
"  was  ^131. "  .  .      , 
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Professor  Sadler  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  first  and 
most  necessary  steps  is  to  put  this  matter  of  salaries  upon  a  proper 
basis.  He  suggests  that  the  Local  Education  Authority  should 
formulate  a  scheme  of  salaries  for  schools  receiving  assistance 
from  them.  In  the  first  instance  the  scale  would  only  be  applicable 
to  the  group  of  first  grade  schools,  but  it  might  gradually  be  put 
in  operation  in  some  of  the  second  grade  schools — the  cases  of 
teachers  now  actually  at  work  in  the  schools  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  their  merits  and  after  consultation  with  the  authorities 
of  the  particular  schools.  "  It  would  be  unfair  to  regard  as 
"  ineligible  for  the  revised  scale  of  salaries  men  and  women  who, 
"  though  fully  competent  for  the  work,  happened  to  have  been 
"  already  teaching  in  the  schools  at  a  lower  and  inadequate 
"  remuneration." 

Suggested  New  Scale. 

He  suggests  the  following  scale  as  a  normal  one,  subject  to  certain 
additions  for  special  qualifications,  work  and  responsibilities : — 

A  ssistant -Masters. 

[In  all  cases  to  be  graduates  in  honours,  holding  diplomas  or 
certificates  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  qualified  for 
Column  B  of  the  Teachers'  Register;] 

Commencing  Annual  Maximum 

Salary.  Increment.  Salary. 

^*I50  ^"IO  ^300 

The  master  to  pay  out  of  salary  for  his  own  board  and  lodging. 
Annual  increment  to  be  conditional  on  certificate  of  efficient 
service  being  signed  by  the  head-master  of  the  school. 

A  ssistant- Mistresses. 

[In  all  cases  to  be  either  (1)  graduates  (or  women  with  a 
corresponding  certificate)  holding  diplomas  or  certificates  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  qualified  for  Column  B  of  the 
Teachers'  Register,  or  (2)  highly  qualified  teachers  of  special 
subjects.] 

Commencing  Annual  Mnximum 

Salary.  Increment.  Salary. 

The  mistress  to  pay  out  of  salary  for  her  own  board  and  lodging. 
Annual  increment  to  be  conditional  on  certificate  of  efficient  service 
being  signed  by  the  head-mistress  of  the  school. 

Head-Teachers. 

Professor  Sadler  does  not  deal  with  the  salaries  of  head-teachers, 
as  the  circumstances  vary  so  much.    He,  however,  doubts  the 
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wisdom  of  making  a  large  portion  of  the  salary  depend  upon 
capitation  fees.  "  Our  secondary  schools  should  be  selective.  They 
"  should  firmly  refuse  to  receive  pupils  intellectually  unprepared  for 
"  the  course,  or  coming  merely  for  a  year  or  two  'to  finish'  and 
11  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  been  to  such  and  such  a  school. 
4t  Numbers  are  not  necessarily  a  criterion  of  a  school's  true 
"  efficiency."  With  the  organisation  of  the  inspectorate  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  powers  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  other  methods  besides  capitation  fees  may  be  depended 
upon  to  secure  energy  on  the  part  of  the  head-teachers. 

Co-operation  respecting  Salaries. 

A  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Education  Committee  should 
approach  the  adjacent  Local  Education  Authorities  with  the  view 
of  securing  their  co-operation  in  the  formulation  of  a  scale  of 
salaries.  This  would  extend  the  area  and  give  a  more  assured 
career  to  men  and  women  taking  up  secondary  teaching.  After 
securing  such  co-operation,  the  next  step  would  be  to  bring  the 
new  scale  and  the  improved  conditions  before  the  university 
authorities  so  that  they  might  be  known  to  suitable  candidates. 

"  The  prospects  of  an  assistant-master  in  the  great  majority  of 
"  English  secondary  day  schools  are  at  present  so  poor  that  the 
"  career  now  fails,  as  a  rule,  to  attract  the  type  of  university  man 
"  whose  services  it  is  indispensable  to  secure.  What  is  needed 
<€  is  a  dead  lift  of  present  conditions  of  employment  on  to  a  higher 
"  level  of  remuneration,  and  especially  remuneration  in  middle  and 
"  later  life.  If  this  improvement  were  secured  the  number  of 
"  highly  qualified  men  entering  the  profession  would  soon  increase." 


The  Cost  of  Secondary  Education. 

Initial  Outlay.     Maintenance. 

The  cost  of  secondary  education  is  fully  discussed  under  the  two 
heads  of  initial  cost  and  yearly  maintenance.  The  initial  cost 
includes  sites,  buildings,  equipment  and  all  forms  of  capital 
expenditure.  This  varies  very  much  from  self-evident  causes. 
Under  the  present  building  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 
least  ^"40  per  school  place  should  be  allowed,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  site.  It  would  be  safer  to  allow  ^"45  per  head.  "  In  the 
44  United  States,  the  cost  of  a  number  of  high  schools  erected 
"  during  the  last  ten  years  varies  between  ^"40  and  £8j  per  head." 

The  yearly  maintenance  includes  salaries,  supplies,  rates  and 
taxes,  renewals,  depreciation   and   all   the  other  expenses  which 
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recur  from  time  to  time.  Salaries  account  for  between  two-thirds 
and  three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance.  The  size  of  a 
school  greatly  affects  the  cost  per  head.  Small  schools  are 
relatively  more  expensive  than  large  ones. 

Examples  are  cited  of  the  cost  for  maintenance  of  first  grade 
day  schools  for  boys,  showing  that  it  varies  from  about  £18  to  ^25 
per  head  in  schools  of  about  200  boys.  In  the  case  of  girls,  six 
public  day  schools  in  1903  worked  out  at  from  £\7.  to  ^17  per 
head.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  the  salaries  paid 
were  below  the  scale  suggested  in  this  report. 

"  Co-educational  schools,  when  the  staff  ....  consists 
"  partly  of  men  and  partly  of  women,  are  relatively  cheaper  per 
44  head  than  schools  for  boys  staffed  entirely  by  masters.  But 
"it  is  not  desirable  to  convert  all  our  secondary  schools  into 
"  co-educational  schools.  And  co-education  really  requires,  for 
"  true  efficiency,  a  high  quality  of  watchful  service. 

"If  the  classes  were  reasonably  small,  and  if  salaries  were 
"  graded  on  the  scale  suggested  ....  the  cost  of  annual 
44  maintenance  in  a  school  of  between  200  and  300  would  begin,  in 
"  the  case  of  a  boys'  school,  at  about  £\%>  per  head,  and  would  rise 
44  (when  the  ages  and  length  of  service  of  the  staff  were  distributed 
"  along  the  scale)  to  about  ^"23  per  head.  In  a  small  school  the 
"  minimum  would  be  higher,  and  the  maximum  ultimately  reached 
44  would  be  greater  than  those  just  mentioned.  In  a  girls'  school 
44  the  maintenance  cost  would  begin  at  about  ^"15  a  head,  and  rise 
44  to  about  £1%. 

44  The  plan  suggested  in  this  report  would  entail  having  a  small 
44  number  of  secondary  day  schools  in  the  county  staffed  and 
44  equipped  on  a  scale  which  would  ultimately  involve  the  annual 
44  maintenance  cost  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  The 
44  cost  may  seem  large,  but  permanent  efficiency  on  the  required 
44  level  could  not  be  secured  at  a  smaller  outlay.  It  is  submitted 
44  that  the  maintenance  of  a  limited  number  of  highly  efficient 
44  secondary  day  schools  will,  in  the  long  run,  best  and  most 
44  economically  serve  the  interests  of  the  county." 

The  Division  of  Cost. 

How  the  cost  of  secondary  education  should  be  divided  between 
the  parents,  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  the  State  next 
comes  under  consideration,  and  Professor  Sadler  makes  some 
important  suggestions. 

44  In  the  provision  of  secondary  education  which  is  neither 
44  compulsory  nor  gratuitous,  three  interests  are  concerned.  These 
44  are : — (1)  the  individual  interest  of  the  pupil ;  (2)  the  interest  of 
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"  the  local  community;  and  (3)  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
"  The  State  and  the  local  community  alike  gain  from  the  increased 
"  economic  efficiency  and  from  the  deepening  of  the  sense  of  civic 
"  responsibility  which  result  from  educational  discipline  of  the 
"  right  kind.  The  pupil  who  makes  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
"  afforded  by  the  secondary  school  finds  his  position  and  prospects 
"  of  employment  relatively  superior  to  those  of  his  contemporaries 
"  who  have  not  enjoyed  similar  advantages. 

"  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  each  of  these  three  interests  should 
"  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  secondary  education. 

"  It  is  submitted  that,  in  present  circumstances,  the  pupil  who 
"  makes  good  use  of  his  opportunities  for  secondary  education 
"  gains  relatively  the  largest  share  of  advantage,  while  the  local 
"  community  and  the  State  each  derives  from  the  process  about  an 
"  equal,  though  a  smaller,  share.  Accurately  to  assess  the  exact 
"  proportion  of  these  three  different  shares  of  advantage  is,  of 
"  course,  impossible,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  suggest  a  rough 
"  average  division.  The  question,  moreover,  is  complicated  in 
"  England  by  the  existence  of  endowments.  The  following  is 
"  suggested  as  a  fair  division  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  among 
"  the  various  parties  concerned  : 


Proportionate  Share  of  tlte  Local  Education  Authority. 

"  (1)  Local  Authority  (helped  by  endowments  where  any  exist) 
"  to  provide : — (a)  sites  and  buildings,  (b)  upkeep  of  premises,  (c) 
"  scholarships  and  maintenance  allowances,  the  latter  in  order  to 
*'  secure  for  the  really  promising  children  of  parents  of  slender 
"  means  the  education  most  appropriate  to  their  talents,  (d)  such 
"  annual  expenditure  as  may  be  required  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  small 
"  or  new  schools)  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  school  in 
"  continuous  efficiency  without  entailing  a  fee  per  head  materially 
"  higher  than  that  required  in  normal  circumstances  in  a  well- 
"  established  school  of  average  size ; 

Proportionate  Share  of  the  State. 

"  (2)  The  State  to  provide  : — (a)  part  at  least  of  the  cost  of  the 
"  professional  training  of  the  teacher,  (b)  an  annual  grant  for  each 
"  pupil  going  through  a  complete  course  of  training  at  the  school 
"  in  question,  representing  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
"  as  defined  above,  (c)  a  moiety  of  the  total  cost  of  teachers'  sick 
*'  and  retiring  allowances,  the  other  moiety  being  paid  by  the 
"  teachers  themselves ; 
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Proportionate  Share  of  the  Parent. 

"  (3)  The  parent  to  contribute,  in  the  form  of  school  fees,  such 
"  sum  as  would  defray  that  part  of  the  normal  cost  of  maintenance 
"  per  head  in  the  school  in  question  which  was  not  met  by  the 
"  annual  contribution  of  the  State,  or  of  the  Local  Authority  as 
"  denned  under  (1)  and  (2)  above.  The  exceptions  to  such  rule 
"  of  parental  contribution  would  occur  when  the  children  won 
"  scholarships." 

At  present  we  are  a  long  way  from  such  a  scientific  distribution 
of  the  cost  as  outlined.  Under  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations 
the  contribution  made  by  the  State  in  England  is  relatively  small. 
The  method  of  distribution  adopted  also  presses  unduly  on  the 
smaller  schools  which  need  fostering  particularly  in  county  areas. 

The  Problem  of  Private  Schools. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  think  that  neither  the  State  nor  the 
Local  Education  Authority  should  have  financial  responsibility  for 
secondary  education  are  met  in  that  part  of  the  report  dealing  with 
the  province  of  private  schools.  Professor  Sadler  decides  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  in  the  public  interest  to  leave  the  provision  of 
secondary  education  to  private  enterprise. 

"  Owing  to  the  change  in  English  social  conditions  which  has 
"  come  about  through  the  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution;  owing 
"  to  the  rise  of  new  social  problems  in  administration,  in  industry 
"  and  in  commerce ;  owing  to  the  decay  of  old  traditions  and  old 
11  forms  of  environment  which  had  in  them  an  educational  virtue 
"  that  formed  the  character  and  maintained  standards  of  conduct; 
"  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  other  nations  with  which  we  are  in 
"  economic  and  intellectual  contact  have  shot  in  front  of  us  in 
"  regard  to  the  organisation  of  secondary  education,  the  task  of 
"  improving  our  English  secondary  day  schools  has  become  a 
"  matter  of  urgency.  For  these  reasons  I  would  submit  that  it  is 
"  impossible  to  resist  the  arguments  in  favour  of  increased  public 
"  intervention  in  the  matter  of  secondary  education.  And  with 
"  increased  public  intervention,  there  should  reasonably  go 
"  increased  public  aid.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expedient  to 
"  preserve  every  efficient  form  of  private  enterprise  and  of  varied 
"  initiative  in  our  national  education." 

11  Private  initiative  has  always  been  of  great  value  in  English 
"  education.  To  private  schools  in  the  past  we  have  owed  many 
"  fruitful  experiments  and  useful  protests  against  the  mistaken 
"  uniformity  of  established  systems.  Education  is  a  matter  so 
"  intimately  connected  with    private    life  and   with    freedom   of 
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"  conscience  that  we  must  always  expect  to  find  in  England  a 
"  considerable  number  of  families  whose  educational  needs  are  not 
"  appropriately  satisfied  by  scholastic  systems  congenial  to  the 
"  majority  of  those  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
"  of  tight  State  control  over  educational  effort  must  inevitably 
"  expose  us  to  the  evil  of  having  in  our  midst  private  schools  which, 
"  instead  of  being  in  advance  of  current  educational  practice,  lag 
"  sleepily  behind  it.  It  seems  desirable  that,  in  dealing  with  this 
"  question,  we  should  endeavour  to  combine  freedom  for  private 
"  effort  with  a  due  measure  of  authoritative  discrimination  between 
"  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad." 

Professor  Sadler  commends  the  preparatory  schools. 

"  Hampshire  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  large  number  of 
"  examples  of  a  type  of  private  school  which  is  justly  admired 
"  by  students  of  education  all  over  the  world.  I  refer  to  those 
"  schools  which  prepare  boys  for  the  great  public  schools.  In  the 
"  corresponding  schools  of  no  other  country  is  so  much  thoughtful 
"  care  bestowed  upon  the  development  of  the  character  of  the 
"  pupils,  or  upon  fitting  them  to  bear  their  part  in  the  responsibility 
"  of  later  school  life.  The  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
"  during  the  last  30  years  in  the  equipment  and  teaching  power  of 
"  these  schools  is  very  striking,  and  entitles  those  whose  labours 
"  have  brought  it  about  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  The 
"  preparatory  schools  provide  the  first  part  of  a  prolonged  course 
"  of  secondary  education." 

The  Hampshire  Committee  have  for  some  time  used  their 
powers  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899  by  offering  to 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  inspection  and  examination  of 
private  schools  by  some  accredited  authority.  So  far  the  response 
of  the  private  schools  has  been  disappointing. 

A  County  Directory  of  Recognised  Secondary  Schools. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  secondary  schools  an  idea  to  which 
Professor  Sadler  attaches  great  importance  must  be  mentioned. 
He  very  strongly  advocates  the  publication  of  a  County  Directory 
of  recognised  secondary  schools.  "  Admission  to  such  a  list  should 
"  not  be  confined  to  public  schools,  but  should  also  be  accorded  to 
"  all  private  schools  which  could  give  sufficient  guarantees  of  their 
"  efficiency,  alike  in  point  of  hygienic  conditions  and  of  the 
"  intellectual  qualifications  of  their  teaching  staff.  Regular 
"  inspection  at  suitable  intervals  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
"  by  some  other  inspecting  authority  approved  by  the  Education 
"  Committee,  would  naturally  be  taken  as  affording  a  guarantee  of 
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"  the  fitness  of  a  school  to  receive  and  to  keep  a  place  in  such  an 
"  official  county  list.  The  expense  of  such  inspection  might  be 
"  borne  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Education  Committee." 


The  Supply  and  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers. 

A  great  deal  of  space  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  supply  and 
training  of  pupil-teachers.  This  is  the  most  knotty  of  all  questions 
in  the  work  of  the  Education  Committees.  Professor  Sadler 
approves  of  the  object  and  spirit  of  the  now  famous  Regulations 
of  1903,  at  the  same  time  fully  recognising  the  difficulties  in 
carrying  them  out. 

"Of  the  soundness  of  intention  underlying  these  Regulations, 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools 
"  will  never  reach  true  efficiency  until  the  liberal  education,  which 
"  is  considered  necessary  for  entrance  to  all  other  professions,  is 
"  made  the  foundation  upon  which  the  technical  training  of  the 
"  teacher  for  such  schools  is  built  up.  But  the  administration  of 
"  the  new  rules  in  country  districts  sparsely  supplied  with  secondary 
"  or  higher  elementary  schools  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
"  and  no  small  expense." 

So  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  devise  a  formula  or  equation  which 
will  connect  the  proper  number  of  pupil- teachers  in  any  given  area 
with  either  the  population,  the  number  of  scholars,  or  the  total 
number  of  teachers  in  that  area.  In  Hampshire,  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry,  there  were  724  certificated  teachers,  799  uncertificated 
teachers  and  563  probationers  and  pupil-teachers.  Professor 
Sadler  suggests,  as  an  empirical  number,  that  the  Committee 
should  arrange  for  the  supply  of  about  232  pupil-teachers  each 
year.  This,  with  the  two  years'  apprenticeship,  will  give  464  real 
pupil-teachers  at  any  one  time.  If  all  the  pupil-teachers  are  to 
have  a  four  years'  course  in  secondary  schools  preparatory  to 
becoming  pupil-teachers,  it  would  involve  there  being  at  any  one 
time  in  public  secondary  schools  some  928  boys  and  girls  intending 
to  become  pupil-teachers,  in  addition  to  the  464  already  apprenticed 
— a  number  which  would  absorb  nearly  all  the  places  in  the 
existing  public  secondary  schools.  The  lesson  he  draws  from  this 
argument  is  that  all  and  every  possible  source  of  supply  should  be 
kept  open. 

Inducements  to  be  Offered  to  Candidates. 

"  The  next  question  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  inducements 
"  which  should  be  offered  to  boys  and  girls  to  become  pupil- 
"  teachers.     Much  could  be  done  by  bringing  the  advantages  of 
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u  the  profession  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools  under  the  notice 
"  of  pupils  and  their  parents.  For  this  reason  I  would  suggest  to 
41  the  Committee  the  desirability  of  undertaking  the  responsibility 
"  of  the  admission  examination  for  pupil-teachers.  There  should 
4i  be  a  uniform  examination  throughout  the  county,  and  a  class 
"  list  of  successful  candidates  and  schools  should  be  published. 
41  I  believe  that  if  these  suggestions  were  carried  out,  there  would 
41  be,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  a  very  fair  supply,  both 
"  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  of  girl  candidates.  Elementary 
u  school  teaching  takes  a  good  economic  position  in  the  short  list 
"  of  occupations  which  are  open  to  ordinarily  well-educated 
"  women,  and  if  its  prospects  were  properly  brought  before  girls 
"  at  the  secondary  day  schools,  both  public  and  private,  there 
"  would  probably  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified 
"  candidates.  Experience  in  many  places  goes  to  show  that  from 
"70  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  pass  from  the  elementary 
"  schools  to  the  secondary  schools  by  means  of  scholarships 
"  ultimately  become  teachers.  It  would  probably  be  found 
"  necessary,  however,  to  offer  a  number  of  bursaries  to  girls  who 
"  intend  to  become  pupil-teachers.  These  should  be  awarded  at 
u  14  years  of  age  on  the  method  suggested  in  the  following 
11  paragraph.    £5  a  year  would  probably  be  sufficient. 

"The  case  of  the  boy  pupil- teachers  is  more  difficult.  The 
"  economic  opportunities  open  to  boys,  even  in  small  country 
"  towns,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  open  to  girls  of  the 
««  same  station  in  life.  The  number  of  male  teachers  shows  a 
"  steady  and  even  serious  decrease,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
"  measures  to  increase  the  supply.  An  improvement  in  the  status 
*'  and  prospects  of  the  teacher  will,  of  course,  be  the  most 
"  efficacious  of  such  measures.  Something  might  be  done,  however, 
"  by  the  offer  of  special  pupil- teacher  bursaries,  to  induce  more 
"  boys  to  come  forward.  Twelve  years  of  age,  the  right  age  of 
"  entry  to  the  secondary  school,  would  be  much  too  early  a  point 
"  at  which  boys  (or  their  parents  on  their  behalf)  could  be  expected 
"  to  profess  their  intention  of  becoming  pupil-teachers,  or  at  which 
44  their  fitness  for  the  work  could  be  discerned.  In  order  to  secure, 
"  therefore,  the  passage  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
"  school  of  a  sufficient  number  of  children  likely  at  a  later  stage  to 
"  be  suitable  for  selection  as  pupil-teachers,  the  Committee  would 
"  need  to  rely  upon  the  general  scholarship  system.  This,  in  view 
'/  of  the  extra  demand  upon  it,  would  need  to  be  extended.  The 
"  offer  of  special  inducements  to  intending  pupil- teachers  might 
"  well  begin  at  the  age  of  14.  To  all  boys  of  that  age  in  the 
"  public    secondary    and    higher    elementary   schools   who   were 
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44  certified  to  be  of  good  character  and  ability  by  their  responsible 
"  teachers,  the  offer  might  be  made  of  a  special  bursary,  which 
44  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  next  two  years  of 
"  school  life.  Such  bursaries  should  be  given  on  the  express 
44  condition  that  the  parents  undertook,  on  behalf  of  the  recipients, 
44  that  at  1 6  years  of  age  they  should  be  bound  apprentice  as 
"  pupil-teachers.  Before  the  grant  of  the  bursary  was  confirmed, 
"  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  teach  for  a  trial  month  in  a 
44  selected  elementary  school.  Such  a  test,  if  properly  conducted, 
44  would  suffice  to  weed  out  the  manifestly  unfit.  It  should  be 
"  possible  by  this  device  to  obtain  a  fair  number  of  boys  from  the 

44  secondary  and   higher   elementary  schools The 

44  amount  of  the  bursary  should  be  determined  upon  purely 
44  economic  conditions.  In  urban  districts,  at  any  rate,  ^"12  for  the 
44  first  year  and  ^15  for  the  second  would  probably  be  necessary." 

Number  of  Centres  for  Instruction. 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  there  were  about 
five  girls  to  one  boy  engaged  as  pupil-teachers.  There  were  only 
three  places  or  centres  for  the  special  instruction  of  these;  attending 
the  centres  were  108  pupil-teachers,  of  whom  18  were  boys. 

Professor  Sadler  recommends  that  the  number  of  centres  be 
increased  to  17.  Five  for  boys  alone,  five  for  girls  alone  and  seven 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  whole  to  be  attached  to  secondary 
and  higher  elementary  schools,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  where 
they  would  be  independent  until  the  creation  of  the  new  schools. 

Division  of  Time  between  Instruction  and  Experience, 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  division  of  the  time,  during 
apprenticeship,  between  work  in  the  elementary  school  and 
instruction  in  the  secondary  school,  Professor  Sadler  makes  the 
following  suggestion : — 

44  After  completing  the  first  four  years  of  the  secondary  school 
"  course  (twelve  to  16),  the  pupil-teacher  might  be  sent  to  the 
"  selected  elementary  school  for  three  or  four  months'  experience, 
44  under  the  supervision  of  the  head-master  or  head-mistress. 
44  This  period  would  be  long  enough  to  give  the  pupil-teacher  real 
44  insight  into  the  working  of  the  school,  and  good  opportunity  of 
44  becoming  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
44  pupils  and  the  methods  of  teaching.  These  three  or  four  months 
44  would  fall  between  the  end  of  the  summer  holidays  and  Christmas. 
44  After  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  pupil-teacher  would  return  to 
44  his  or  her  secondary  school,  and  have  a  full  year's  unbroken 
44  instruction  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  school.     At  the 
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44  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  pupil-teacher  would  again  go 
?'  to  a  selected  elementary  school,  and  would  there  remain  during 
44  the  concluding  months  of  his  or  her  pupil-teacherhood." 
;  Readers  of  "  The  Record  "  will  remember  that  this  suggestion  i9 
embodied  in  the  Kent  scheme  for  pupil -teachers.  Modifications 
have  been  introduced  into  this  year's  pupil-teacher  Regulations  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  allow  ideas  of  this  character  to  be  carried 
out.  Professor  Sadler  concludes  this  part  of  the  report  by  remarking 
"  it  should  be  said  that  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  at  centres 
44  connected  with  secondary  schools  is  still  in  an  early  stage 
44  of  experiment,  and  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say  with 
41  confidence  how  the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  the  scheme 
44  will  best  be  overcome." 

A  Scholarship  Scheme. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  arrangements  for  pupil-teachers 
are  the  scholarship  schemes.  A  good  deal  has  already  been  done 
with  regard  to  scholarships  in  Hampshire,  and  Professor  Sadler 
recommends  an  extension  and  development  of  the  present  scheme 
rather  than  the  creation  of  wholly  new  arrangements.  The 
proposals  will  involve  an  increase  in  the  number  of  junior 
scholarships,  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  schools  at  which 
they  may  be  held,  and  an  increase  in  the  duration  of  the 
scholarships  from  three  to  four  years,  so  as  to  allow  of  being  used 
for  intending  pupil-teachers,  and  also  in  order  to  better  fit  in  with 
the  Board  of  Education  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Suggested  Methods  to  be  Applied. 

Junior  Scholarships. 

44  At  present  the  tenure  of  a  junior  scholarship  is  not  prolonged 
14  beyond  the  third  year,  save  in  exceptional  cases  of  scholars 
44  elected  before  their  twelfth  year.  I  would  urge  that  all  junior 
44  scholarships  should  be  tenable  for  four  years,  twelve  to  16,  as 
"  this  is  the  proper  minimum  course  for  a  secondary  school.  The 
4i  present  provision  that  the  yearly  *  renewal  shall  depend  on  the 
41  school  report  as  to  progress  and  conduct '  should,  of  course,  be 
"  retained.  As  to  the  method  of  awarding  the  scholarships,  the 
*4  Education  Committee  can  claim  in  two  points  to  be  in  the  van 
4t  of  .  .  .  .  educational  practice,  viz. :  (i)4The  examination 
44  papers  will  conform  generally  to  the  schedules  of  the  Education 
44  Code  for  public  elementary  schools/  (2)  *  Before  the  final  award, 
44  the  first  18  candidates,  boys  and  girls,  will  be  required  to 
44  attend  for  personal  examination  at  the  Education  Office  in 
4i  Winchester/ 
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iL  I  would  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  firm  assertion 
of  the  principles  involved  in  these  two  provisions.  This  would 
imply  (i)  dropping  the  optional  subjects  contained  in  the  second 
half  of  the  junior  scholarship  examination,  and  (2)  making  the 
oral  examination  a  more  highly  organised  test  than  has  been 
possible  in  the  past. 

"The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  avoidance  of 
cramming.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  cramming  of 
little  children  for  junior  scholarship  examinations  is  a  serious 
evil,  and  by  no  means  always  results  in  the  selection  of  the 
right  candidates.  I  would  suggest  that  the  examination 
be  in  two  parts,  the  first  part  written,  the  second  oral. 
Admission  to  the  first  part  should  be  open  to  pupils  from  all 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  county,  and  all  recognised 
efficient  private  schools.  No  candidate  should  be  admitted  later 
than  his  or  her  twelfth  birthday.  No  candidate  should  be 
admitted  without  written  recommendation  from  the  head-master 
or  head-mistress  of  his  or  her  school.  The  written  examination 
should  consist  of  (1)  the  writing  of  a  short  English  composition 
on  a  simple  subject,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  power  of  expression 
in  the  mother  tongue,  (2)  dictation,  (3)  elementary  arithmetic, 
including  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  (4)  a  simple  paper  in  history 
(special  attention  being  given  to  the  lives  of  great  men  and 
women),  and  in  geography  (especially  that  of  the  home  district) 
and  possibly  (5)  drawing.  The  written  examination  should  be 
followed  by  an  oral  examination,  which  should  include  reading 
aloud,  and  aim  at  testing  the  general  intelligence  of  the  candidates. 
The  oral  examination  should  be  conducted  by  a  committee, 
including  representatives  of  teachers  in  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  (men  and  women),  with  the  County  Secretary  for 
Education  (or  his  representative)  in  the  chair. 
"  This  year  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board  is  conducting  the 
county  scholarship  examination  for  Hampshire.  The  great 
experience  of  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board  as  an  examining  body 
is  valuable,  but  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  test  here  described 
is  not  examination,  but  selection,  with  as  little  disturbance  of 
normal  school  routine  as  possible.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
desirable  that  the  examination  be  conducted  locally  on  the  lines 
recommended  above,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  the  help  of 
the  Joint  Scholarships  Board  should  not  be  retained  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examination.  An  important  reason  for  keeping 
the  examination  in  close  relation  to  the  existing  curriculum  of 
the  schools  is  that  otherwise  the  country  children  are  put  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  town  children,  who  can 
get  opportunities  for  more  advanced  tuition." 
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Professor  Sadler  suggests  several  changes  in  the  payments  for 
junior  scholars,  the  principal  of  which  are  that  a  definite  sum  of 
£i  5s.  be  allowed  for  books,  the  boarding  fee  to  be  increased  to  not 
less  than  ^"27  per  annum  and  that  the  allowance  of  £5  (probably 
the  dinner  allowance)  given  to  children  now  attending  schools  close 
to  their  own  homes  be  no  longer  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
scholarship,  but  that,  instead  of  these  £5  allowances,  the  Committee 
should  form  a  small  fund  out  of  which  assistance  could  be  given  to 
cases  where  it  was  really  needed,  even  if  the  amount  exceeded  £$. 
The  assistance  only  to  be  given  after  each  case  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated  privately. 

Intermediate  and  Senior  Scholarships. 

Professor  Sadler  suggests  that  the  principle  of  selection  as 
against  that  of  competitive  examination  should  be  extended  and 
developed  in  the  case  of  intermediate  and  senior  scholarships. 

"  It  deserves  consideration  whether  a  change  should  not  be 
"  made  in  the  method  of  awarding  senior  county  scholarships. 
44  At  present  they  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  a  competitive 
44  examination.  But  the  directions  in  which  it  is  possible  to  turn 
44  for  higher  education  beyond  the  secondary  school  course  are  so 
44  numerous,  and  the  educational  needs  of  suitable  candidates  are 
44  so  diverse,  that  no  examination  in  the  ordinary  sense  can 
44  satisfactorily  determine  the  award  of  the  senior  scholarships 
44  which  should  be  available  for  young  people  of  both  sexes  about 
44  their  eighteenth  birthday.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  beforehand 
44  exactly  what  scholarships  will  be  required.  It  would  be  well, 
44  therefore,  for  the  Committee  to  set  aside  a  certain  yearly  sum  as 
44  a  senior  scholarship  fund,  and  to  make  awards  annually  from  this 
«4  fund  after  consideration  of  applications  from  the  candidates. 
44  Such  applications  should  be  made  on  a  special  form  before  an 
44  appointed  date  in  each  year.  They  should  be  required  to  bear 
44  the  endorsement  of  the  candidate's  parents  and  teacher.  The 
44  head-master  or  head-mistress  of  the  secondary  school  at  which 
44  the  applicant  might  be  receiving  his  or  her  education  should 
44  furnish  a  statement  of  the  candidate's  educational  record  for  the 
44  information  of  the  Committee.  The  application  should  set  forth 
44  the  precise  purpose  for  which  the  scholarship  might  be  desired, 
44  and  the  smallest  sum  which  would  serve  for  the  accomplishment 
44  of  that  purpose.  It  should  also  state  the  circumstances  of  the 
44  parents  of  the  applicant.  Thus  the  exact  disposition  of  the 
"  senior  scholarship  fund  would  depend  upon  the  applications 
44  received  and  favourably  entertained  by  the  Committee,  and  not 
44  upon  any  pre-arranged  plan  of  distribution.    As  at  present,  the 
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"  senior  scholarships  should  be  tenable  at  any  place  of  higher 
"  education  approved  by  the  Committee.  The  maximum  value  of 
"  a  senior  scholarship  might  be  fixed  at  £60  a  year.  Each  should 
"  be  tenable  for  three  years,  but  annual  renewal  within  that  period 
"  should  be  dependent  upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  reports  of 
"  the  scholar's  conduct  and  progress  from  the  authorities  of  the 
"  institution  concerned. 

"  The  present  number  of  the  intermediate  and  senior  county 
"  scholarships  might  well  be  somewhat  increased  if  the  number  of 
"  qualified  candidates  should  render  it  desirable,  but  no  scholarship 
"  should  be  granted  to  any  candidate  failing  to  reach  a  high 
"  standard  of  excellence." 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are 
far-reaching,  and  are  supported  by  very  cogent  arguments.  They 
pre-suppose  administrative  ability  of  the  very  highest  quality  on 
the  part  of  the  Education  Committee  and  would  entail  a  very 
heavy  personal  responsibility  upon  them.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  principle  of  selection  can  be  carried  so  far,  and  there 
are  many  patent  dangers  in  its  adoption  at  too  early  a  stage. 

The  University  Colleges. 

Hampshire  is  favourably  situated  as  regards  places  of  higher 
education  by  the  proximity  of  the  Hartley  University  College, 
Southampton  (see  illustrations  on  pp.  260,  272,  285,  307,  346,  361), 
and  the  University  College,  Reading.  Their  value  to  the  county 
and  the  best  methods  of  using  them  are  fully  examined  in  the 
report,  which  recommends  that  liberal  subsidies  should  be  given 
to  each  of  these  colleges. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

For  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  the  Education  Committee 
can  avail  themselves  of  four  training  colleges: — (1)  the  Diocesan 
Training  College,  Winchester  (men) ;  (2)  the  Salisbury  Diocesan 
Training  College  (women);  (3)  the  day  training  college  at  the 
Reading  University  College  (men  and  women) ;  (4)  the  day  training 
college  at  the  Hartley  University  College,  Southampton  (men  and 
women). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  particular  problem  is  not  urgent  so 
far  as  the  Hampshire  Education  Committee  are  concerned. 

"  In  view  of  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  which  exist 
"  within  the  county  or  just  beyond  its  borders,  and  in  view  of  th£ 
"  expenditure  which  will  be  required  for  the  provision  of  secondary 
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"  and  higher  elementary  schools,  it  seems  unnecessary  for  the 
"  Education  Committee  to  take  steps,  at  present  at  any  rate,  for 
*'  the  establishment  of  a  county  training  college  on  their  own 
4i  account. 

"  Among  persons  of  experience  in  the  training  of  elementary 
"  school  teachers,  I  found  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
*'  undesirable  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  teacher  to  reduce  the 
44  course  of  training  to  one  year. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that,  as  opportunity  offers, 
44  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  require 
44  uncertificated  teachers  in  the  county  to  attend  classes  specially 
*"  adapted  to  their  needs.  Such  classes  should  be  organised  at  the 
"  chief  centres  of  railway  communication,  and  should  be  held  on 
"  Saturdays.  Advantage  should  also  be  taken  of  the  classes  of 
"  this  kind  already  provided  at  Reading  and  elsewhere." 

Rural  and  Technical  Education.    Evening  Schools. 

The  report  deals  with  the  evening  schools  and  classes  and 
technical  instruction  as  given  in  the  county.  "  Much  of  the 
"  technical  instruction  given  in  the  county  is  of  special  interest 
44  owing  to  the  judicious  manner  in  which  it  has  been  adjusted  to 
4<  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  population.  The  farm  school  at 
41  Old  Basing  (about  two  -  and  -  a  -  half  miles  from  Basingstoke 
"  station),  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  during  the 
4i  course  of  my  inquiry,  struck  me  as  admirably  adapted  to  further 
4<  the  educational  aims  which  it  has  in  view."  (See  the  illustration 
on  p.  295.) 

The  county  maintains  a  travelling  dairy  school,  a  travelling 
forge  for  farriery  (see  p.  301),  and  itinerant  lecturers  on 
horticulture  and  poultry-keeping.  The  work  of  all  these  receives 
favourable  comment. 

"  At  the  time  of  my  inquiry  there  were  about  120  evening 
4t  continuation  schools  in  the  county.  The  great  majority  of 
41  these  schools  are  quite  small,  being  in  villages  and  having  from 
4i  five  to  15  pupils.  About  a  quarter  of  the  schools  confine  their 
4<  instruction  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  here  and 
■"  there  classes  in  geography  and  history,  in  elementary  science 
4t  or  in  drawing.  The  work  of  the  schools  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
"  elementary.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  arithmetic 
4<  a  practical  turn  by  teaching  mensuration.  Many  of  the  country 
41  teachers,  however,  are  hardly  qualified  to  undertake  much 
44  more  than  ordinary  day  school  work.  Had  teachers  had  the 
"  opportunity  of  studying  the  subject  more  deeply,  more 
*"  experimental   teaching   might  be  given  in  elementary  science. 

D 
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"  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  schools  give  the 
"  boys  something  to  do  in  the  long  evenings  in  the  country. 

"  There  are  about  50  woodwork  and  carving  classes,  taken 
"  chiefly  by  the  County  Council  instructors,  but  in  a  few  cases  by 
"  local  carpenters  ....  The  County  Council  instructors 
"  are  thoroughly  competent  for  their  work  ....  The 
"  subject  is  one  which  the  Education  Committee  would  do  well  to 
"  encourage. 

"  The  whole  question  of  evening  continuation  schools  in  rural 
"  districts  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"  such  classes  ought  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  education  of 
"  the  agricultural  population.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it 
"  must  be  confessed  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  evening 
"  classes  are  not  vigorously  supported  by  those  for  whom  they  are 
"  chiefly  intended,  and  that  their  outcome  is  disappointing.  If  this 
**  comparative  failure  is  traced  back  to  its  chief  cause,  it  will  be 
"  found  to  result  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
"  country  school  teachers  are  not  able,  in  present  circumstances, 
"  to  carry  out  with  success  the  difficult  work  of  giving,  in  a  form 
"  interesting  to  adults,  instruction  which  is  both  intellectually 
"  stimulating  and  scientifically  sound.  There  are,  of  course, 
"  exceptions  to  this,  but  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  surest  road  to  the  development  of  a  really  effective  system  of 
"  rural  evening  continuation  schools  will  lie  through  improvements 
"  in  the  general  education  of  the  elementary  school  teacher  of  the 
"  future.  This  involves,  as  a  first  step,  considerable  improvements 
"  in  the  secondary  and  higher  elementary  education  of  the  county. 

"  I  should  be  far,  however,  from  advising  a  wholesale  shut  ting-up 
"  of  country  continuation  schools.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
"  that  they  do  something  towards  making  life  in  the  country  less 
"  monotonous  in  the  winter.  But  I  am  afraid  that  the  educational 
"  value  of  a  great  number  of  the  classes  is  small.  The  classes  in 
"  cookery  and  domestic  subjects  are  distinctly  useful,  and  so  are 
"  the  more  strictly  technical  classes.  The  work  of  the  peripatetic 
"  County  Council  instructors  is  excellent,  but  any  great 
"  development  in  the  peripatetic  system  would  entail  considerable 
"  expense.  By  centralising  the  administration  of  the  evening 
lt  schools  something  might  be  done  to  lessen  the  expenditure  on 
"  them." 

CONCLUDING   NOTE. 

Chapter  V.,  which  extends  from  page  65  to  page  127  of  the 
report,  comprises  detailed  suggestions  and  recommendations  for 
the  future  organisation  and  development  of  secondary  education 
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for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  county.  Each  district  and  each  individual 
school  are  very  fully  dealt  with.  Much  information  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  are  given.  But  as  the  matter  is  almost  entirely 
of  local  interest  its  reproduction  here  is  not  necessary.  Of  special 
value,  it  may  be  noted,  are  the  accounts  of  the  transformation  of 
two  ancient  grammar  schools  into  modern  co-educational  schools. 

Chapter  VI.  is  a  valuable  essay  on  "educational  improvements 
"  in  their  bearing  upon  the  needs  of  country  life."  This  essay  is 
of  such  special  value  at  the  present  time,  and  the  ideas  embodied 
in  it  are  likely  to  be  so  helpful  to  members  of  Local  Education 
Authorities  in  the  counties,  that  the  Chapter  has  been  reproduced 
in  extenso  on  pp.  352-55. 

Chapter  VII.  is  a  financial  summary  and  estimate  of  the  expense. 
A  few  of  the  salient  figures  given  will  bring  this  digest  of  the  very 
able  and  valuable  report  to  a  close. 

FINANCIAL  SUMMARY. 

To  carry  out  the  whole  scheme  will  involve  a  capital  expenditure 
of  about  ^34,800,  which  can,  of  course,  be  spread  over  a  term  of 
years.     The  annual  charges  would  amount  to  £24,358 

Annual  Outlay :  £ 

Secondary  schools,  pupil-teacher  centres,  etc 6,360 

Scholarships    5>354 

Bursaries  for  intending  pupil- teachers    1 ,034 

Agricultural  and  technical  instruction    2,810 

University  colleges 3,000 

Evening  schools 2,000 

Repayment  charges   1,800 

Administration  and  inspection,  say 2 ,000 

£24,358 

Revenue :  £ 

Customs  and  Excise  Duties 9,000 

2d.  rate 16,000 

£25,000 
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III.— THE    PROPOSED    IMPERIAL    CENTRE 
FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

MEMORANDUM. 

In  April,  1904,  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee 
with  the  following  terms  of  reference : — 

"  To  inquire  into  the  present  working  of  the  Royal  College  of 
"  Science  including  the  School  of  Mines:  to  consider  in  what 
"  manner  the  staff,  together  with  the  buildings  and  appliances 
"  now  in  occupation  or  in  course  of  construction,  may  be  utilised  to 
"  the  fullest  extent  for  the  promotion  of  higher  scientific  studies  in 
1  "  connection  with  the  work  of  existing  or  projected  institutions  for 
"  instruction  of  the  same  character  in  the  Metropolis  or  elsewhere  : 
"  and  to  report  on  any  changes  which  may  be  desirable  in  order 
"  to  carry  out  such  recommendations  as  they  may  make." 

At  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  Preliminary  Report,  given 
below,  the  members  of  the  Departmental  Committee  were : — The 
Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Chairman ;  Sir  W.  De  W. 
Abney,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Principal  Assistant  Secretary, 
Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington ;  Sir  Edward  H.  Carbutt, 
Bart.,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and 
Past  President  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  Sir 
William  S.  Church,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians;  Mr.  A.  H.  Leech,  Member  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  and  of  the  Lancashire  Joint  Advisory  Committee 
on  Mining ;  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Technology,  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute;  Mr.  Walter  McDermott,  Past  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  G.C.B.,  late 
Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie,  one  of 
the  Principal  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
The  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.;  Sir  Arthur  W.  Rticker, 
F.R.S.,    Principal    of  the    University  of    London ;    Mr.   Sidney 

[  Webb,  Member  of  the  London  County  Council ;   Sir  Julius  C. 

I  Wernher,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Bessemer  Memorial 
Fund ;   Sir  William  H.  White,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  late  Director  of 
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Naval  Construction,  and  Past  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers : 
Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Sykes,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  acted  as  Secretary,  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Douglas,  Board 
of  Education,  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  members  of  the  Committee 
as  originally  constituted,  but  subsequently  resigned  their 
membership  : — Mr.  J.  A.  Ewing,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of 
Naval  Education ;  Mr.  Hennen  Jennings,  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

The  first  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Sir  Francis  Mowatt, 
who  resigned  the  chairmanship  in  December,  1904,  but  remains  a 
member  of  the  Committee. 


PRELIMINARY     REPORT     OF     THE 

DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE. 

We,  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  your  Lordship 
in  April  last  to  inquire  into  the  present  and  future  working  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  (including  the  Royal  School  of  Mines), 
and  into  questions  connected  therewith,  have  the  honour  to  submit 
a  Preliminary  Report. 

I.  In  conducting  the  inquiry  referred  to  us,  we  have  held  17 
meetings,  at  which  we  have  examined  21  witnesses,  the  remainder 
of  the  time  having  been  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  information 
thus  supplied  to  us. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  received  has  been  largely  concerned 
with  the  history  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  (including  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines),  with  the  character  of  the  instruction  now 
given  therein,  and  with  the  possibility  of  attracting  students  more  1 
advanced  in  their  education  than  the  majority  of  those  who  now  I 
seek  admission.     On  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  we   should  be  'I 
prepared    to    submit    recommendations   which   we    think   would 
conduce  to  increase  the  great  usefulness  of  these  institutions,  even 
though  conducted  in  the  main  upon  their  present  lines ;   but  we 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  defer  making  such  recommendations 
at  the  present  time  for  reasons  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  state. 

II.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  terms  of  reference  to  the 
Committee  were  as  follow* : — 

We  recognise  the  admirable  work  accomplished  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  not  only  in  training  teachers,  but  in  its  general 
method  of  science  teaching  and  in  the  promotion  of  research. 
•  See  Memorandum  above  (p.  306). 
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Notwithstanding  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions 
where  teachers  of  science  can  be  trained,  the  demand  has  also  so 
increased  that  the  need  for  teachers  of  science  who  have  been  well 
trained  in  scientific  method  is  no  less  now  than  when  the  College 
was  established  as  a  Normal  School  of  Science.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  agreed  that  there  is  an  urgent  national  necessity  for  increased 
facilities  for  advanced  instruction  and  research  in  science,  especially 
in  its  application  to  industry.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  in  view  of 
certain  munificent  offers  of  aid  towards  the  provision  of  such 
facilities  in  London,  we  have  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
discharge  the  reference  to  us,  to  survey  the  resources  available  for, 
and  the  potentialities  of,  the  principal  existing  and  projected 
institutions  of  the  character  contemplated  in  our  terms  of  reference. 
We  have  now  proceeded  far  enough  in  this  survey  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  moment  is  primd  facie  opportune  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme.  The  accomplishment,  however,  of  such  a 
scheme  as  we  have  in  mind  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
realisation  of  the  offers  of  aid  which  are  referred  to  above,  and  by 
the  co-operation  of  certain  influential  bodies  possessing  an  interest 
in  such  institutions  as  are  dealt  with  in  our  proposals. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  us  to  approach  these 
bodies  and  the  persons  who  have  made  these  munificent  offers. 
But  before  we  proceed  any  further  in  this  direction,  we  feel  that 
our  position  would  be  strengthened  if  we  could  be  assured  that  our 
proposals  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  we 
have  accordingly  decided,  in  view  of  the  stage  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  to  present  this  Preliminary  Report,  in  which  we  outline 
the  scheme  we  think  desirable,  and  specify  the  conditions  which  in 
our  opinion  would  make  it  possible. 

III.  The  conditions  which,  if  fulfilled,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
ensure  the  success  of  the  scheme  are : — 

(i)  The  gift  of  a  large  capital  sum  (say  not  less  than  ^100,000) 
for  buildings  and  initial  equipment. 

(2)  The  gift  of  a  considerable  additional  site  (say  not  less  than 
four  acres)  at  South  Kensington. 

(3)  The  willingness  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  allow  their 
College  at  Soutli  Kensington  to  be  brought  into  a  scheme  of 
common  government  and  administration. 

(4)  The  similar  willingness  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  in  respect  of  their  College  at  South  Kensington. 

(5)  The  continuance  of  the  Government  contribution  including 
the  necessary  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  laboratories 
and  other  buildings  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  now 
approaching  completion. 
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(6)  The  continuance  of  the  support  given  by  the  Corporation 
and  Livery  Companies  of  the  City  of  London  to  the  Central 
Technical  College. 

(7)  The  provision  (in  the  proposed  College  of  Applied  Science 
at  South  Kensington)  of  instruction  in  certain  departments  of 
engineering  either  by  new  foundation  or  by  transfer  and  enlargement 
of  part  of  the  work  of  some  existing  college  or  colleges  (e.g.> 
University  College  or  King's  College). 

(8)  The  co-operation  of  the  University  of  London. 

(9)  The  assurance  of  a  sufficient  maintenance  fund. 

Note. — For  such  a  maintenance  fund  we  look  to  the  following  sources  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above  under  headings  5  and  6 :  (a)  Any  grant  from 
the  Vote  for  University  Colleges  to  which  the  Institution  may  be  able  to  establish 
its  claim ;  (b)  an  annual  grant  from  the  London  County  Council ;  (c)  the 
Bessemer  Memorial  Fund  (so  far  as  not  applied  to  capital  expenditure) ;  (d)  fees 
of  students ;  (e)  endowment  of  special  forms  of  instruction  given  by  persons  or 
bodies  interested ;  (/)  any  portion  of  funds  given  for  capital  purposes  which  may 
remain  available  for  income  after  the  necessary  capital  expenditure. 

IV.  Given  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  conditions,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  recommend  such  a  scheme  as  is  indicated  in  outline  in 
the  following  paragraphs : — 

(1)  In  considering  the  problem  laid  before  us  by  the  Government, 
we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  most  urgent  need  in  scientific 
education  is  the  establishment  of  a  centre  in  which  the  specialisation 
of  the  various  branches  of  study  and  the  equipment  for  the  most 
advanced  training  and  research  should  be  such  as  ultimately  to 
make  it  the  chief  Technical  School  of  the  Empire. 

So  large  a  scheme  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  day,  but  we  believe 
that  the  present  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  beginning, 
and  in  the  suggestions  which  follow  we  have  kept  the  above  end 
steadily  in  view.  The  existence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
with  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  of  the  Central  Technical 
College  in  close  proximity  points  to  South  Kensington  as  the  best 
position  for  such  a  centre  as  we  contemplate ;  and  we  have  made 
careful  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  which  is  at 
present  concentrated  in  that  neighbourhood.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Accommodation  for  about  200  students  in  the  permanent  part  of 
the  existing  buildings  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines ;  for  from  300  to  350  students  including 
accommodation  for  work  for  about  100  advanced  students  in  the 
physics  and  chemistry  laboratories  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
now  approaching  completion ;  for  about  300  students  in  the  existing 
buildings  of  the  Central  Technical  College. 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  laboratories  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  these  buildings  are  fully  occupied  by  students,  but  the 
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accommodation  for  mining  and  metallurgy  is  quite  inadequate,  and 
is  to  a  great  extent  merely  temporary.  Further,  the  accommodation 
for  engineering,  whether  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  or  in  the 
Central  Technical  College  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  many 
qualified  students  who  are  annually  refused  admission  for  want  of 
space,  and  in  no  branch  of  applied  science  is  sufficient  provision 
made  for  advanced  or  specialised  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  arrangements  could  be  made  between  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  on  the  other,  the  resources  of  the  above-mentioned 
institutions  could  be  used  with  far  greater  effect  and  economy. 

(2)  The  buildings  and  equipment,  even  if  such  arrangement  were 
made,  though  in  many  respects  excellent  and  extensive,  are  quite 
inadequate  for  existing  requirements  and  still  more  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  The  provision  to  be  made  for  the  future  should  include 
not  only  a  fully  developed  school  of  mining  and  metallurgy  and 
departments  for  the  principal  branches  of  engineering,  but  also  for 
other  special  subjects. 

We  do  not  attempt  in  this  preliminary  report  to  draw  up  a 
detailed  scheme,  but  the  following  principal  subjects  should  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  institution  : — 

As  Preparatory  Subjects — Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Geology :  Under  the  general  heading  of  Civil  Engineering — Works 
of  Construction,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Mining  Engineering,  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture: 
Some  branches  of  Chemical  Technology,  and  certainly  Metallurgy. 

As  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  higher  or  more  specialised 
application  of  these  subjects,  some  of  which  we  suggest  should  be 
dealt  with,  we  need  only  mention  the  applications  of  engineering 
to  railway,  dock  and  hydraulic  work;  the  development  of 
electricity  in  the  direction  of  electric  traction,  lighting  and 
telegraphy  and  electro-chemistry.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
provide  for  the  whole  of  the  above  subjects  at  once.  Some  of  the 
more  specialised  subjects,  such  as  the  advanced  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  certain  branches  of  manufacturing  chemistry  would 
probably  be  better  dealt  with  in  institutions  which  are,  or  may  be, 
established  in  the  provinces.  Even,  however,  if  the  scheme  be 
restricted  by  the  exclusion  of  such  subjects,  its  realisation  would 
require  at  least  the  whole  of  the  site  still  available  at  South 
Kensington,  and  great  advantage  would  be  obtained  by  grouping 
the  first  extensions  immediately  round  the  nucleus  provided  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  and  Central  Technical  College. 

We  believe,  however,  that  if  the  various  London  institutions 
concerned  were   willing   to   co-operate  fully  in   the   matter,  and 
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proper  arrangements  were  made  for  co-ordination  of  the  considerable 
resources  already  existing,  the  necessary  special  departments  might 
be  established  early. 

It  is  quite  compatible  with  an  effective  realisation  of  the  scheme 
that  separate  departments  might  be  conducted  in  detached  colleges. 

In  view  of  the  terms  of  reference,  we  have  given  special 
consideration  to  the  provision  required  for  higher  education  in 
mining  and  metallurgy,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  fully  equipped  central  school  of  mines  is  desirable.  While 
facilities  for  advanced  instruction  in  coal  mining  and  in  the  mining 
and  metallurgy  of  iron  are  now  available  in  some  of  the  larger 
centres  of  those  industries,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  a 
central  school  affording  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  mining 
and  metallurgy  of  metals  produced  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  but  not 
found,  or  not  found  in  large  quantity,  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  London  is  the  financial  centre  of  many  great  engineering, 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries  in  the  Colonies,  it  is  in  the 
opinion  of  several  witnesses  the  best  site  for  a  more  highly 
developed  school  of  mines  which  shall  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
Empire.  It  has  been  proved  to  us  that  the  number  of  Englishmen 
who  rise  to  important  posts  in  connection  with  the  mining 
industries  of  India,  Australia  and  South  Africa  is  less  than  is 
desirable. 

We  have,  for  the  present,  deferred  consideration  of  the  biological 
department  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

(3)  We  consider  that  the  advantages  of  the  higher  technical 
courses,  which  we  contemplate  at  South  Kensington,  should  only  be 
available  for  students  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  test  for  admission 
thereto.  The  preliminary  science  and  such  rudiments  of  engineering 
as  may  be  presciibed  for  candidates  before  entering  on  these  higher 
courses  might  be  obtained  either  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  and  Central  Technical  College,  or  elsewhere  in 
London  or  the  provinces.  Admission  to  these  higher  courses  should 
be  restricted  to  duly  qualified  students  who,  it  is  hoped,  would  be 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(4)  We  think  it  is  important  that  the  interests  both  of  pure  and 
applied  science  should  be  adequately  represented  on  the  body  which 
administers  the  new  institution.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
there  should  be  no  divorce  between  teaching  and  research  in 
technology  on  the  one  hand  and  in  pure  science  on  the  other,  and 
we,  therefore,  regard  it  as  an  advantage  that  ample  provision  has 
already  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the  teaching  of  certain 
sciences  on  a  site  which  we  hope  may  be  connected  even  more 
closely  than   at  present   with   the  highest   and  most  specialised 
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branches  of  technology.  With  regard  to  both  subjects,  we  believe 
that  it  may  be  necessary  hereafter  to  limit  the  instruction  to  the 
higher  branches  of  both  pure  and  applied  science. 

(5)  We  do  not  contemplate  that  either  the  educational  or  financial 
administration  of  the  Central  College  should  be  vested  entirely  in 
His  Majesty's  Government.  Indeed,  in  the  present  case  there 
is  a  special  consideration  which  makes  such  an  arrangement 
practically  impossible.  Our  scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  will 
entail  the  hearty  union  and  co-operation  of  several  independent 
bodies  in  a  common  enterprise,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  be 
able  to  accord  to  each  co-operating  institution  an  adequate  share 
in  the  general  control. 

These  considerations  point  to  the  creation  of  a  Council 
representing  all  the  large  interests  concerned,  including,  of  course* 
His  Majesty's  Government,  who  must  always  remain  by  far  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  institution.  We  do  not  now  enter  into  the 
details  of  an  arrangement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  as 
such  details  will  largely  depend  on  the  success  of  negotiations 
which  must  await  the  decision  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  outlines  of  our  proposals  as  now  submitted. 

Should  the  above  proposals  be  accepted  it  will  follow  that  the 
State  contribution  to  the  institution  will  take  the  form  of  an  annual 
grant  in  aid,  the  Governing  Body  retaining  the  power  to  carry 
over  any  balance  remaining  unexpended  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

V.  We  feel  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  inquiring 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  would  be  willing  to  give  their 
support  to  the  foregoing  scheme,  depending  as  it  does  on  the 
fulfilment  of  all  or  most  of  the  conditions  previously  mentioned, 
unless  we  had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  what  prospect  there  is  of 
their  being  fulfilled.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  private 
munificence  is  prepared  to  provide  a  capital  sum  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  which  we  consider  necessary  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition  are  prepared,  with 
their  accustomed  liberality  where  the  advancement  of  higher 
education  is  concerned,  to  make  available  for  a  scheme,  such  as  we 
have  sketched,  the  additional  site  which  will  be  required.  We  also 
confidently  look  for  the  co-operation  of  the  University  of  London. 
Further,  although  public  bodies  or  Local  Authorities  which 
contribute  largely  to  the  funds  of  the  proposed  institution  may 
fairly  ask  for  the  reservation  of  some  accommodation  there  for 
scholarship  holders  sent  to  it  by  themselves,  yet  it  would  appear 
that  a  considerably  increased  income  would  be  available  for  the 
support  of  such  an  institution  from  the  fees  of  fee-paying  students. 
With  this  nucleus  of  additional  resources  thus  provisionally  secured, 
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•we  feel  justified  in  approaching  the  Board  of  Education.  We 
accordingly  desire  to  ask  whether  the  Board  are  in  a  position  to 
inform  us  (i)  that,  if  it  is  found  possible  to  establish  a  scheme  such 
as  we  have  sketched  in  outline,  they  will  be  willing  to  allow  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  (including  the  Royal  School  of  Mines)  to 
"be  brought  into  it  under  a  common  government  and  administration ; 
and  (2)  that  the  existing  Government  contribution  to  the  support 
•of  these  institutions  will  be  continued  under  the  new  conditions  on 
the  scale  already  made  necessary  by  the  provision  of  the  new 
laboratories  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

With  such  an  assurance,  and  with  such  new  resources  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  we  feel  that  we  could  approach,  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  other  bodies  whose  co-operation  we  believe  to 
be  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  for  the  complete  success  of  our 
proposals. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  observe  that  absence  of  detail  where 
it  might  have  been  looked  for  in  certain  portions  of  our  proposals 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  we  have  not  considered  in  some 
detail  the  ends  which  we  wish  to  see  attained.  Our  proposals  at 
the  present  stage  indicate  only  in  outline  what  we  have  in  view ; 
how  near  an  approach  can  be  made  to  its  attainment  must  depend 
on  the  resources  which  prove  to  be  available,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  estimated  with  precision  at  the 
present  time.  Without,  however,  attempting  now  to  exhaust 
the  subject,  we  have  submitted  proposals  framed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  an  institution  which  will  be 
pre-eminent  in  its  combination  of  advanced  teaching  in  certain 
branches  of  applied  science,  with  instruction  in  pure  science  also 
developed  to  a  very  high  standard. 


[Note. — The  foregoing  Preliminary  Report  is  signed  by  all  the 
present  members  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  is  dated  the  20th 
February,  1905,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry, 
K.G.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. — Editor.] 
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IV.— SCHEMES    FOR    RURAL    EDUCATION. 


(A)    KENT. 


PROVISION   FOR  THE   RURAL  DISTRICTS.* 
South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye.t 

General. — The  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye, 
near  Ashford,  a  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  London, 
is  under  the  management  of  a  body  of  Governors  appointed  by  the 
County  Councils  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  with  representatives  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,  and  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
and  Southern  Counties  Agricultural  Society. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  borne  by  the  two  County  Councils  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  receipts  for  the  purposes  of  education 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  also 
makes  a  grant. 

The  College  was  founded  to  supply  such  training  in  agriculture 
and  the  sciences  applied  to  it  as  is  indispensable  to  all  future 
occupiers  of  land,  whether  as  owners,  tenants,  or  agents,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  Colonies,  including  outdoor  instruction  upon  the 
College  farm,  in  order  that  students  may  obtain  the  practical 
experience  upon  which  all  successful  farming  depends. 

The  fixed  course  of  instruction  extends  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  a  student's  further  stay  at  the  College  being  devoted  to  any 
special  work  for  which  he  may  require  preparation. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  College  course,  and  after 
showing  the  required  proficiency  in  practical  agriculture,  students 
will  be  awarded  the  diploma  of  the  College. 

Students  are  also  prepared  for  the  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the  National 

*  Extracted  from  the  Directory  for  Higher  Education,  1905-6,  issued  by  the 
Kent  Education  Committee,  August,  1905.  Some  smaller  urban  districts  are 
covered  by  this  provision,  and  it  should  be  noted  also  that  the  rural  districts 
share  in  the  general  provision  for  the  whole  county.  We  have  not  printed 
all  the  regulations,  conditions,  syllabuses,  etc.,  but  we  have  included  some 
particulars  in  this  connection.  The  Directory  should  be  consulted  for  further 
details. 

f  The  College  not  only  supplies  facilities  for  the  rural  districts  but  also  for  the 
county  as  a  whole. 
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Agricultural  Diploma,  for  the  Surveyors'  Institution  and  for  the 
Agricultural  Diploma  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1897  anc* 
1898  students  of  the  College  obtained  respectively  the  Gold  Medal 
and  a  Silver  Medal  awarded  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  College  is  also  the  centre  of  other  agricultural  instruction 
for  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  It  conducts  field  experiments, 
makes  analyses  of  soils,  manures,  etc.,  at  special  rates,*  holds 
short  sessions  in  the  summer  for  elementary  school  teachers 
.     .     .     .     and  for  special  purposes. 

Admission  to  particular  courses  of  lectures  or  laboratory  work 
may  be  obtained  by  others  than  members  of  the  College  on 
payment  of  a  fee. 

The  fees  for  students  (other  than  scholars)  whose  parents  are 
Tesident  in  the  administrative  county  of  Kent  are : — 

For  resident  students,  ^"60  a  year.  A  limited  number  of  places 
at  ^"40  a  year  is  reserved  for  sons  of  bond-fide  tenant  farmers,  and 
others  who,  having  sat  for  the  scholarship  examination,  show 
justification  to  the  Governors  for  such  a  remission  of  fee.  Students 
to  whom  scholarships  have  been  awarded  are  not  entitled  to  this 
reduction  of  fee.  For  non-resident  students,  £8  a  year  and  £15  a 
year. 

(For  Scholarships  Unable  at  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
see  pages  19-21  of  the  Directory.) 

Science  Lectures  for  Farmers  and  Others. — The  Governors 
will  arrange  for  lectures  to  be  given  in  Kent  at  about  six  centres, 
by  members  of  the  College  staff,  during  the  session. 

Applications  must  be  made  to  the  county  Secretary,  and  must 
reach  him  at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  not  later  than  noon  on 
Monday,  the  21st  August,  1905.  Applications  for  these  lectures 
will  be  received  from  both  urban  and  rural  districts. 

For  the  rural  districts  the  lectures  will  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  in  Form  1 1  (see  pp.  320-22). 

The  lectures  will  be  given  at  weekly  intervals  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  only. 

In  applying  for  these  lectures,  local  committees  may  select  one 
of  the  following  courses  :— 

(1)  Lectures  for  Farmers. — (a)  hops — three  lectures  (manuring, 
washes,  drying) ;  (b)  malting-barley — two  lectures  (choice  of  seed, 
manuring).  • 

(2)  Lectures  for  Fruit  Growers. — Any  three  lectures  to  be  selected 
by  the  local  committee  from  the  following : — (a)  soil  and  manures ; 

*  These  rates  will  be  found  in  the  Higher  Education  Directory  of  the  County 
Council.  All  inquiries  on  this  matter  should  be  sent  to  the  Principal  at  the 
College. 
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(b)  washing  and  spraying ;  (c)  stocks  and  root  management ;  (d) 
pruning ;  (e)  apples,  plums,  etc. 

(3)  Lectures  for  Gardeners. — Any  three  lectures  to  be  selected  by 
the  local  committee  from  the  following  : — (a)  soils — cultivation  and 
water  supply ;  (b)  seeds  and  their  structure,  sowing  and 
germination;  (c)  watering;  (d)  the  improvement  of  plants  by 
selection  and  hybridisation ;  (e)  fungoid  diseases  of  plants  and 
spraying  (a  selection  will  be  made  of  two  typical  diseases  to  be 
named  by  the  centre) ;  (/)  manures,  natural  and  artificial.  In 
consequence  of  recent  changes  in  the  College  staff  some  alteration 
is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses.  The 
list  given  above  is,  therefore,  only  to  be  taken  as  roughly  indicating 
the  scope  of  the  lectures. 

Farriery. — The  Committee  arrange  with  the  Governors  .  .  .  • 
for  the  provision  of  instruction  in  this  subject.  The  instruction, 
which  is  confined  to  men  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Shoeing  Smiths, 
is  given  by  means  of  the  travelling  farriery  school,  a  portable  shed 
built  in  sections,  and  covered  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof. 

The  local  committee  must  provide  a  piece  of  ground,  such  as  a 
yard  or  meadow,  where  the  shed  may  be  erected,  and  preferably 

where  a  supply  of  gas  may  be  obtained  for  lighting  purposes 

No  class  can  be  started  with  less  than  four  pupils.  The  size  of 
the  class  will  determine  the  length  of  the  visit  of  the  school,  which 
will  not  be  less  than  a  month. 

A  small  competition  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  visit  of  the 
instructor  to  each  district,  the  prizes  being  confined  to  smiths  who 
have  attended  the  classes.  In  connection  with  this  competition,  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Principles  of  Shoeing  "  will  be  given  (if  the  class 
is  a  sufficiently  large  one)  by  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Cave,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  the  College. 

A  pupil  attending  the  course  and  passing  the  examination  can 
qualify  for  registration  under  the  Farriers*  Company  as  "  Registered 
Shoeing  Smith." 

An  annual  competition,  open  to  persons  who  have  attended  a 
course  of  instruction,  is  held  in  connection  with  the  summer  show 
of  one  of  the  local  agricultural  societies. 

Veterinary  Surgery.  Summer  Course  for  Teachers  in 
Rural  Districts. 

With  respect  to  these  matters  see  below  (pp.  322-3). 

General  Instructions  to  Local  Committees. 

The  Committee  require  that  at  every  Centre  at  which  instruction 
is  given  thefre  should  be  formed  a  local  committee  representative 
of  all  classes,  with  an  honorary  local  secretary  to  communicate 
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with  the  central  office.  A  Parish  or  Urban  District  Council  may 
act  as  a  local  committee,  or  may  appoint  a  committee  consisting 
partly  of  its  own  members  and  partly  of  other  persons.  Where 
two  or  more  towns  or  villages  are  united  to  form  one  centre, 
each  village  should  be  represented  on  the  local  committee.  All 
applications  for  lectures  and  classes  should  be  made  by  the  local 
committee  on  the  form  provided  for  the  purpose 

The  local  committee  will  be  expected  to  arrange  for — (i)  a 
suitable  room,  properly  lighted  and  warmed.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  lectures  and  classes  to  be  held  in  Council 
schools  in  cases  where  there  is  suitable  accommodation  in  such 
schools.  In  other  cases  voluntary  schools  may  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  7  (1)  (e)  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Committee  cannot  claim 
the  use  of  rooms  in  such  schools  on  more  than  three  days  in  the 
week.  When  use  is  made  for  evening  school  work  of  any  gas,  coal, 
oil,  or  other  materials  supplied  by  the  Committee  for  purposes  of 
elementary  education,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  material  used 
is  to  be  entered  by  the  managers  of  the  elementary  school  on 
Form  W  704  (H),  and  the  account  will  be  adjusted  at  the 
Committee's  office  without  any  payment  passing  between  the 
local  committee  and  the  managers.  (2)  The  necessary  local 
printing  and  advertising.  (3)  Where  necessary,  the  conveyance 
of  the  lecturer  or  teacher  from  and  to  the  nearest  railway  station, 
or  such  other  place  as  he  or  she  may  direct. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  auditor,  necessitated  by  the  alteration  of  the 
law  made  by  the  Education  Act,  1902,  all  receipts  from  fees,  sale 
of  tickets  and  other  sources  must  be  forwarded  to  the  central 
office  without  deduction.  The  Committee  will  defray  all  reasonable 
expenditure  upon  receipt  of  certified  bills  and  vouchers  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  or  (if  preferred  by  the  local  committee)  from 
time  to  time  as  expenditure  is  incurred. 

The  receipts  may  be  forwarded  in  one  sum  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  course,  together  with  a  report  showing  the 
attendances  at  the  lectures  and  classes. 

It  should  be  noted  that — (1)  No  payment  in  the  nature  of  rent 
must  be  made  for  the  use  of  any  public  elementary  school. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  hire  a  room  the  rent  must  be  approved 
by  the  county  Committee.  (2)  No  free  admissions  to  lectures  or 
classes  can  be  granted.  [The  charge  per  meeting  should  be  not 
less  than  one  penny,  nor  more  than  threepence,  though  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  regular  attendance  by  a  reduced  fee  for  a 
course.]      (3)  No  railway  fares   or  other  travelling  expenses  of 
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persons  attending  the  lectures  or  classes  may  be  paid.  (4)  No 
special  expenditure  for  the  fitting  of  rooms  used  for  classes  will  be 
allowed  unless  the  previous  sanction  of  the  county  Committee  has 
been  obtained. 

It  is  not  required  of  local  committees  to  make  arrangements  for 
entertaining  the  lecturers,  but  any  assistance  rendered  in  this 
respect,  or  any  hospitality  extended  to  them,  will  be  thankfully 
accepted. 

The  local  secretary  and  the  members  of  the  local  committee 
are  requested  to  visit  the  classes  as  frequently  as  possible,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  such  visits  (in  the  case  of  classes  registered 
under  the  Board  of  Education)  to  sign  the  registers  kept  by  the 
teachers 

In  the  case  of  lectures  on  cottage  gardening,  poultry  rearing, 
bee-keeping  and  veterinary  surgery,  and  lectures  by  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  a  register 
of  the  attendance  (Form  15)  must  be  kept  by  the  hon.  local 
secretary. 

Apparatus,  lanterns,  stoves  and  utensils  are  in  all  cases 
provided  by  the  county  Committee. 

All  advertisements,  notices  and  tickets  relating  to  the  lectures 
must   be  headed   "  Kent   Education   Committee, '*   and   must   be 

authenticated  by  the  name  of  the  local  secretary One 

copy  of  all  notices  issued  should  be  sent  to  the  county  Secretary. 

Veterinary  Surgery. 

The  Committee  have  arranged  with  the  Governors  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Agricultural  College  for  the  services  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Cave, 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  the  College,  to  give  a  few 
courses  of  lectures  at  rural  centres  during  the  session.  A  course 
consists  of  three  weekly  lectures  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
each.  The  lectures  will  be  given  as  a  rule  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  only.  The  courses  will  be  illustrated 
with  diagrams,  specimens  and  blackboard  drawings.  There  will 
be  syllabuses  of  the  lectures,  which  will  deal  with  the  common 
ailments  of  farm  stock  and  of  horses.  Any  three  lectures  in  the 
syllabuses  may  be  selected  by  the  local  committee. 

Summer  Course  for  Teachers. 

The  Committee  offer  annually  not  more  than  20  scholarships,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  tuition  with  board  and  lodging  for  a  course  at 
the  ....  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  extending  over  a 
fortnight. 
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The  following  is  an  outline  syllabus: — the  chemistry  of  air, 
water  and  soil ;  common  plants  and  weeds ;  management  of  bees 
and  poultry;  insect  friends  and  foes;  weighing  and  measuring; 
farm  stock  and  their  characteristics ;  horticulture ;  suggestions  for 
object  lessons,  etc. 

These  scholarships  are  open  to  teachers  of  schools  in  rural 
districts  who  have  either  taught  similar  subjects  or  can  show  that 
they  possess  some  previous  knowledge  for  the  subjects  of  study. 
When  the  number  of  applications  render  such  a  limitation 
necessary,  admission  is  restricted  to  head -teachers  only.  The 
course  is  of  an  experimental  nature,  and  can  be  adapted  for  use  in 
both  day  and  evening  schools.    The  course  will  be  held  in  August. 

Cottage  Gardening  and  Allotment  Culture. 

A  course  consists  of  four  lectures,  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a-half 
each.  The  syllabuses  cover  several  lectures  under  the  three 
headings  of  (a)  vegetables,  (b)  fruit,  (c)  flowers. 

Samples  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers  may  be  brought  to  the 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  and  instruction. 

Local  committees  applying  for  lectures  on  these  subjects  should 
select  the  course  most  suitable  to  their  district.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  by  specially  prepared  coloured  diagrams,  lantern 
slides,  specimens,  etc. 

Prizes. — Prizes  for  the  best  cottage  gardens  or  allotments  are 
offered  at  each  centre  at  which  lectures  on  cottage  gardening  and 
allotment  culture  (vegetables,  fruit,  or  flowers)  are  given. 

The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  bond-fide  cottagers  and 
allotment  holders,  such  as  agricultural  and  other  labourers, 
mechanics  and  artisans.  It  will  not  be  open  to  persons  who  are,  or 
have  been,  professional  gardeners ;  but  labourers  occasionally 
employed  in  gardens  may  compete  with  their  cottage  gardens  or 
allotments.  No  one  may  compete  who  has  not  attended  at  least 
three  of  the  lectures  out  of  the  course  of  four.  Special  notice 
should  be  given  of  this  important  condition,  which  will  be  rigidly 
enforced 

If  a  sufficiently  high  standard  is  reached,  special  certificates  will 
be  awarded  by  the  Committee  to  the  two  competitors  who  present 
respectively  the  best  cottage  garden  and  the  best  allotment  in  the 
county. 

Gardens  and  allotments  in  competition  must  be  open  to 
inspection  by  the  judges  at  all  times.  An  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  visit  them  at  least  twice  in  the  season,  in  order  that  both  early 
and  late  crops  may  be  noted 
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Potato,  Dahlia  and  Apple  Competitions, — The  competitions 
will  be  open  to  centres  at  which  a  course  of  lectures  on  cottage 
gardening  and  allotment  culture  has  been  given  under  the  County 

Council  since  the  1st  of  September,  1902 [Further 

particulars  (which  include  the  award  of  a  silver  challenge  shield 
and  money  prizes)  are  given  in  the  Directory.] 

Boys'  Gardens. 

The  Committee  maintain,  at  a  limited  number  of  centres  in  the 
41  rural  districts"  of  the  county,  gardens  for  the  instruction  of  boys. 
The  gardens  are  divided  into  plots  of  about  one  square  rod  each, 
which  are  cultivated  by  the  boys  admitted  as  pupils  (each  boy 
having  a  separate  plot),  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  and  a  local  instructor  specially 
appointed  by  the  Committee. 

The  boys  admitted  as  pupils  must  be  of  not  less  than  13  nor 
more  than  16  years  of  age,  and  must  not  be  in  attendance  at  a 
public  elementary  school.  The  number  to  be  admitted  at  a 
centre  is  limited  to  15,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  local  committee 
should  take  the  names  of  at  least  20  applicants,  in  order  that 
vacancies,  if  they  occur,  may  be  filled.  Each  boy  admitted,  on 
taking  possession  of  his  plot,  will  be  required  to  pay  to  the  local 
secretary  a  fee  of  sixpence,  which  will  be  returned  to  him  when  he  has 
made  twelve  attendances.  Each  boy  will  receive,  free  of  cost,  a 
supply  of  seeds  sufficient  for  sowing  his  plot,  and  will  have  the  use, 
also  free  of  charge,  of  a  set  of  tools  consisting  of  a  spade,  a  fork,  a 
rake,  a  draw  hoe,  a  dutch  hoe  and  a  planting  hand-fork. 

The  local  instructor  will  be  required  to  keep  a  register  of 
attendance,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the 
seeds  and  for  the  custody  of  the  tools.  He  must  see  that  the  tools  are 
returned  to  him  after  use,  and  must  not  on  any  account  allow  them 
to  be  taken  away.  The  local  instructor  will  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
5s.  for  the  season  for  every  boy  who  has  regularly  cultivated  his 
plot,  with  an  additional  payment  of  is.  6d.  for  every  boy  who 
obtains  65  points  and  upwards,  this  payment  being  increased  to 
2s.  6d.  for  every  such  boy  in  the  case  of  the  centre  which  shows  the 
highest  average  in  the  county. 

The  produce  grown  becomes  the  property  of  the  pupil,  the 
Committee,  however,  reserving  the  right  to  retain  any  specimens 
which  may  be  required  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes.  The  plots 
will  be  inspected  at  least  three  times  annually  by  the  county 
superintendent,  who  will  note  the  progress  made,  give  general 
instruction  and  award  marks  to  each  pupil.  After  the  third 
inspection  prizes  of  5s.,  4s.,  3s.,  2s.  and  is.  will  be  awarded  at  each 
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centre.  These  prizes  may,  however,  be  withdrawn  or  reduced  in 
value  if  the  work  does  not  reach  what  the  Committee  consider  a 
satisfactory  standard.  If  a  sufficiently  high  standard  is  reached,  a 
Special  Certificate  will  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  for  the  best 
set  of  gardens,  and  one  for  the  best  individual  plot  in  the  county. 

For  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  season  pupils  are  required  to 
attend  at  least  two  practice  nights  a  week  for  instruction  in  sowing 
and  planting,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at  least  one  night 
a  week,  but  they  may  work  on  their  plots  for  weeding  and  cleaning 
purposes  at  other  times.  Pupils  should  work  steadily  at  their 
gardens  and  pay  attention  to  the  instruction  given.  They  should 
keep  their  plots  neat  and  free  from  weeds,  and  they  should  clean 
and  oil  the  tools  after  using  them.  Points  are  given  for  the 
condition  of  the  tools  as  well  as  for  clean  and  well-cropped 
gardens.  A  copy  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  pupils  .... 
must  be  affixed  by  the  local  secretary  inside  the- tool  shed  or  chest* 

Payment  for  rent,  local  instructor's  fees  and  other  small  items 
will  be  made  through  the  local  committee,  but  the  latter  must  incur 
no  expenditure  without  the  sanction  of  the  county  superintendent. 
Receipts  and  expenses,  including  any  amount  paid  for  rent,  will  be 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  ....  under  the 
head  of  General  Instructions  to  Local  Committees  (see  pp.  320-22). 

The  season  during  which  instruction  is  given  on  the  gardens 
lasts  from  about  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  August  in 
each  year 

Poultry-rearing. 

A  course  consists  of  four  lectures,  lasting  about  an  hour  and 
a-half  each.  The  syllabuses  cover  three  courses  of  lectures,  and 
there  will  be  various  illustrations.  Particulars  respecting  prizes 
and  a  county  competition  are  given  in  the  Directory. 

Bee-keeping. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  an  introductory  lecture  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring,  followed  by  four  practical  lectures  given 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  during  the  busy  period  of  the 
year  (April  to  August).  The  arrangements  for  the  work  are  made 
when  practicable  with  a  local  beekeeper,  the  instructor  providing 
all  the  additional  plant  and  appliances  that  may  be  necessary. 
The  first  lecture  must  be  given  in  a  schoolroom  or  other  suitable 
building,  the  others  out-of-doors. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  prizes  and  for  a  county  competition, 
of  which  particulars  are  given  in  the  Directory. 
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Nursintf  (for  Women  only). 

The  course  consists  of  ten  weekly  lectures  and  ten  meetings  of  a 
practice  class,  each  lecture  and  practice  class  lasting  together  about 
two  hours.  The  practice  class  will  be  limited  to  16  pupils.  Any 
number  may  be  admitted  to  the  lectures. 

The  local  committee  will  be  expected  (in  addition  to  the 
requirements  mentioned  on  Form  1 1)  to  provide  at  one  lecture  or 
another  such  articles  as  may  be  required  by  the  teacher  from  time 
to  time. 

An  examination  (written  and  practical)  will  be  held  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

A  second  course  may  be  given  at  any  centre,  provided  that  not 
less  than  ten  pupils,  who  have  attended  a  first  course,  and  passed 
the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  it,  attend  the  practice  class. 
•  Certificates  will  be  awarded  in   connection  with   the    second 
course  only 

Cookery. 

Village  Classes. — The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  ten 
weekly  lectures  and  ten  meetings  of  a  practice  class,  each  lecture 
and  practice  class  lasting  together  about  three  hours. 

The  practice  class  will  be  limited  to  15  pupils.  Any  number 
may  be  admitted  to  the  lectures,  but  no  person  who  is  not  a  member 
may  be  present  during  the  work  of  the  practice  class,  except  the 
hon.  local  secretary  or  other  person  authorised  by  the  local 
committee. 

At  a  centre  where  there  is  a  gas  supply  available,  a  gas  stove  (of 
the  largest  size)  should  be  hired  by  the  local  committee.  If  there 
is  no  gas  supply  available,  coal  stoves  (to  be  supplied  by  the  county 
Committee)  will  be  used.  Local  committees  should  state  when 
applying  whether  gas  is  available. 

The  local  committee  will  be  expected  to  have  in  readiness  for 
each  meeting  the  stores  and  the  materials  required  for  the  dishes 

to  be  made  according  to  the  list  given The  total  cost 

is  estimated  not  to  exceed  50s.  for  the  course.  Towards  this 
amount  the  Committee  will  allow  £i.  The  local  committee  will 
be  expected  to  provide  the  remainder  by  sale  of  the  dishes 
made.  The  course  is  given  only  on  the  understanding  that  this 
arrangement  is  adhered  to 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  test  lesson  will  be  held  by  the 
superintendent. 

Pupils  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30,  who  have  attended  not 
less  than  seven  meetings  at  a  village  course,  and  at  the  test  lesson 
have  obtained  75  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks,  will  be  eligible 
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to  compete  in  the  same  or  following  session,  for  admission  to  the 
central  course  to  be  held  at  the  County  School  of  Domestic 
Economy.     (See  below.) 

A  second  course  may  be  given  at  any  centre  provided  that  not 
less  than  ten  pupils  who  have  attended  a  first  course  and  passed 
the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  it  attend  the  practice 
class 

Central  Course. — A  special  course  of  instruction  in  cookery 
will  be  given  at  the  County  School  of  Domestic  Economy, 
Bromley,  commencing  on  or  about  the  26th  of  June,  1906.  Twelve 
pupils  will  be  admitted,  and  will  receive  tuition  with  free  board 
and  residence  at  the  school  for  six  weeks.  ....  The  pupils 
will  be  selected  upon  the  result  of  an  examination  in  cookery,  to 
be  held  in  May  or  June,  1906,  which  will  be  open  only  to  persons 
resident  in  the  "  rural  districts  "  ....  At  the  end  of  the 
course  an  examination  will  be  held,  and  certificates  awarded  to 
those  who  reach  a  sufficiently  high  standard.     .     •     .     • 

Needlework  and  Dressmaking. 

Village  Classes. — The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  ten 
weekly  lessons  of  two  hours  each,  of  which  time  half  will  be 
devoted  to  theory  and  drafting  and  half  to  practical  dressmaking. 
Only  those  pupils  will  be  admitted  who  are  prepared  to  study  both 
sections  of  the  subject  and  to  do  the  home  work  prescribed  by  the 
syllabus. 

The  class  will  be  limited  to  20  pupils.  Pupils  are  required  to 
find  their  own  materials. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  the  dresses  and  draftings  done  by 
the  pupils  must  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  for  inspection. 

Pupils  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30,  who  have  attended  not 
less  than  seven  meetings  of  the  class,  and  whose  work  at  the 
class  is  judged  to  be  satisfactory,  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
admission  to  the  central  course  to  be  held  at  the  County  School  of 
Domestic  Economy.     (See  below.) 

A  second  course  may  be  granted  to  a  centre  where  not  less  than 
ten  pupils  who  have  attended  a  first  course,  and  whose  work  has 
been  approved,  attend 

Central  Course. — A  special  course  of  instruction  in  dress- 
making will  be  given  at  the  County  School  of  Domestic  Economy, 
Bromley,  commencing  on  or  about  the  26th  of  June,  1906. 

Twelve  pupils  will  be  admitted,  and  will  receive  tuition,  with 
free  board  and  residence,  at  the  school  for  six  weeks 

The  pupils  will  be  selected  upon  the  result  of  an  examination  in 
dressmaking  to  be  held  in  May  or  June,  1906,  which  will  be  open 
only  to  persons  resident  in  the  "  rural  districts  "     .     .     .     . 
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At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examination  will  be  held  and 
certificates  awarded  to  those  who  reach  a  sufficiently  high 
standard 

Laundry  Work. 

A  few  classes  in  this  subject  will  be  granted  at  centres  where 
suitable  accommodation  is  provided. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  consist  of  ten  weekly  lectures 
and  ten  meetings  of  a  practice  class,  each  lecture  and  meeting 
of  the  practice  class  lasting  together  about  two  and  a-quarter  hours. 

The  practice  class  will  be  limited  to  twelve  pupils.  Any  number 
may  be  admitted  to  the  lectures. 

Members  of  the  practice  class  are  required  to  bring  to  the 
meetings  clothes,  etc.,  for  washing,  and  to  provide  their  own  flat 
irons  and  iron  holders.  The  following  articles  should  also  be,  if 
possible,  borrowed  by  the  local  committee  for  use  at  the  meetings : — 
tables  (allowing  each  pupil  a  space  of  at  least  one  yard,  if  possible 
one  yard  and  a-half),  copper,  ironing  stove,  wringer,  six  zinc  or 
wooden  tubs  and  stands  (washing),  two  large  tubs  for  blueing 
and  rinsing 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  test  lesson  will  be  held  by  the 
superintendent 

County  School  of  Domestic  Economy. 

The  County  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  Springhill,  Bromley, 
will  re-open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  Monday,  the  25th  of 
September,  1905.  The  school  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
superintendent,  Miss  Isabel  Duncan.  The  session  will  be  divided 
into  three  terms,  namely: — (1)  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the 
15th  of  December,  1905,  (2)  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  12th 
of  April,  1906,  (3)  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  22nd  of  June,  1906. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  cookery,  needlework,  dressmaking, 
laundry  work  and  laws  of  health.  The  general  household  work 
of  the  School  will  be  performed  by  the  pupils,  each  of  whom  will 
be  required  to  take  her  turn. 

Such  examinations  as  the  Committee  may  think  necessary  will 
be  held  from  time  to  time,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  term  to  those  pupils  whose  conduct  and  work  receive 
commendation. 

There  is  accommodation  for  30  pupils,  who  will  be  selected  by 
an  examination,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  September,  in 
the  standard  subjects  of  the  Code  ....  viz.:  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

No  charge  will  be  made  to  the  selected  pupils  for  admission  to 
the  School,  and  they  will  receive  free  board  and  residence  during 
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the  whole  of  the  session,  and  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
text-books.  They  will,  however,  be  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  note-books  and  materials  for  needlework  and  dressmaking. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be,  girls  of  not  more  than  16  nor 
less  than  73  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  October,  1905,  and  must  be 
resident  in  the  "rural  districts."  They  must  have  attended  a 
public  elementary  school  for  two  years,  and  have  reached 
standard  VI 

Manual  Training  in  Woodwork. 

The  course  will  consist  of  24  weekly  meetings  of  a  class  for 
systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  for  woodwork.  The 
class  is  limited  to  twelve  pupils.  Six  benches  (four  feet  six  inches 
by  two  feet  four  inches)  and  tools  for  the  class  are  supplied  by  the 
Committee.  The  use  of  a  blackboard  should  be  obtained  by  the 
local  committee.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by,  and  the  classes 
are  under  the  inspection  of,  the  Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft. 
Classes  will  be  granted  to  about  18  centres  only  during  the  session. 
An  exhibition  of  pupils'  work  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  session, 

at   which  prizes  will  be   awarded (Conditions   and 

Regulations  are  attached  respecting  the  loss  and  breakage  of  tools, 
etc.  The  syllabus  embraces  courses  for  a  first,  a  second  and  a 
third  year — the  last -named  being  an  advanced  course.) 

Wood-carving. 

The  course  will  consist  of  ten  weekly  or  fortnightly  lessons.    .    .    . 

Tools  will  be  provided  by  the  County  Council  for  eight  pupils, 
but  a  class  of  twelve  can  be  taught  if  the  additional  pupils  supply 

their  own  tools Classes  will  be  granted  to  a  limited 

number  of  centres  only  during  the  session (A  syllabus 

is  given  in  the  Directory  and  prizes  will  be  awarded.) 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Committee  offer  for  competition  at  their  annual  exhibition 
a  scholarship  of  the  value  of  ^"60  a  year,  tenable  for  two  years  at 
the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  South  Kensington.  A  deduction 
may,  however,  be  made  from  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  if  it 
appears  that  the  successful  candidate  need  not  arrange  for  board 
and  lodging  in  London. 

The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  pupils  of  both  sexes  of  not 
less  than  15  or  more  than  25  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the 
competition,  residents  in  the  "  rural  districts,"  who  have  attended 
any  of  the  classes  held  under  or  aided  by  the  Committee,  and  who 
are  not,  and  whose  parents  are  not,  in  receipt  of  more  than  ^"500  a 
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year  from  all  sources,  i.e.,  who  are  allowed  an  abatement  of  the 
income  tax  as  having  an  income  not  exceeding  that  amount. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  undertake  to 
continue  in  regular  attendance  at  the  School  during  the  whole 

of  the  two  years  for  which  the  scholarship  is  tenable 

(Particulars  are  given  in  the  Directory  as  to  the  test  examination.) 

Basket  Work. 

(a)  Cane  and  Light  Osier  Work. — The  course  consists  of 
twelve  fortnightly  lessons,  each  of  about  two  hours1  duration,  in 
practical  basket -making.  A  class  is  limited  to  twelve  members, 
and  is  open  to  persons  of  both  sexes.  Sets  of  tools  will  be 
provided  by  the  county  Committee  for  the  use  of  the  class,  but 
those  who  require  tools  for  home  use  may  purchase  them  from 
the  teacher,  for  3s.  9d.  a  set  for  the  first  course  and  7s.  3d.  a 
set  for  the  more  advanced  work.  Pupils  will  be  required  to 
purchase  their  own  materials,  and  will  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
articles  which  they  make.  The  materials  may  be  purchased 
through  the  teacher.  A  reasonable  quantity  of  material  will, 
however,  be  supplied  without  charge  to  persons  taking  up  basket 
work  for  the  first  time. 

A  second  year's  course  may  be  granted  at  a  centre  where  not 
less  than  eight  pupils,  who  have  been  through  the  first  course 
and  whose  progress  is  considered  satisfactory  by  the  teacher, 
undertake  to  attend 

(b)  Heavy  Osier  Work. — The  Committee  propose  to  continue 
the  instruction  in  heavy  osier  work  at  three  centres. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  about  40  lessons  of  two 
hours  each  during  the  session.  The  class  will  meet  for  instruction 
on  one  or  two  evenings  in  each  week.  A  tank,  planks  and  boards 
and  tools  for  five  pupils  are  provided  for  each  centre.  Material  for 
the  work  in  the  class  will  be  provided  by  the  county  Committee 
free  of  charge,  and  all  articles  made  will  remain  the  property  of  the 
Committee.  Any  material  which  may  be  required  for  work  at 
home  must  be  provided  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Every  application  for  a  class  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
names  of  five  persons  who  desire  to  join  the  class,  and  who  intend 
to  follow  basket-making  as  a  livelihood.  Such  persons  should  be 
lads  or  young  men  (preferably  from  14  to  20  years  of  age),  and  they 
must  be  physically  fit  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the  instruction 
provided.  If  a  selection  of  candidates  is  necessary  it  will  be  made 
by  the  instructor.  In  the  case  of  an  excess  of  applications  for 
classes  the  Committee,  in  making  a  selection,  will  take  into 
*  Particulars  as  to  certificates,  prizes,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  Directory. 
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-consideration  the  demand  in  a  district  for  fruit  and  other  baskets, 
and  the .  facilities,  offered  for  the  growth  of  osiers  in  the 
neighbourhood 

Other  Subjects  (specially  sanctioned). 

Applications  will  be  entertained  for  classes  in  subjects  suited  to 
the  needs  of  different  localities,  such  as  Drawing,  Geometry, 
Building  Construction,  Machine  Drawing,  Mathematics  and 
other  subjects  in  which  examinations  are  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  South  Kensington,  and  Book-keeping,  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting. 

The  Committee  will  consider  applications  for  aid  to  Special 
Classes.  Such  assistance  may  take  the  form  of  a  grant  in  aid  of 
buildings,  fittings  or  apparatus,  or  towards  the  salaries  of  approved 
teachers. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  Rural  Districts. 

The  Committee  are  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
managers  of  all  evening  schools  in  the  county 

The  following  are  the  subjects  recognised  by  the  Committee  : — 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  English  composition  ;  knowledge 
of  common  things,  or  nature-study ;  elementary  drawing ; 
commercial  correspondence  and  office  routine ;  book-keeping ; 
shorthand  ;  needlework  ;  geography  ;  history  ;  life  and  duties  of  a 
citizen  ;  French,  German  ;  vocal  music  ;  woodwork  ;  metal- work  ; 
mathematics;  science;  domestic  economy;  cookery;  dressmaking; 
laundry-work  ;  gardening ;  ambulance  ;  home  nursing ;  cottage 
industries  ;  other  subjects  approved  by  the  Committee. 

The  fee  for  admission  must  be  not  less  than  one  penny  per  night, 
but  a  reduction  may  be  allowed  to  scholars  taking  tickets  for  a  course 
of  lessons.  The  Committee  will  consider  exceptional  cases  for 
remission.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  an  evening  school  who  is 
in  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  school.  The  assistance  of  the 
Committee  will,  save  in  exceptional  cases  expressly  allowed,  be 
given  only  in  respect  of  classes  of  ten  or  more  pupils,  and  in  respect 
of  the  subjects  mentioned     ....     (above). 

Scholarships  in  Rural  Districts.! 

Besides  the  scholarships  confined  to  residents  in  the  rural  districts, 
viz. : — 

(1)  Free  Places  at  the  County  School  of  Domestic  Economy 
(see  pp.  328-9). 

*  Conditions  and  regulations  as  to  these  schools  are  set  out  fully  in  the 
Directory. 

t  See  the  footnotes  on  page  316. 
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(2)  The  Wood-carving  Scholarship  (see  p.  329), 

(3)  The    Central     Coarse    Scholarships    in    Cookery    and    in 

Dressmaking  (see  pp.  326-8). 

(4)  The  Summer   Course  for  Teachers  at  the  South-Eastern 

Agricultural  College,  Wye  (see  pp.  322-3). 
the  rural  districts  are  also  entitled  to  compete  for  the  scholarships 
open  to  the  whole  county,  viz. : — 

A.  The  scholarships  at  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 

Wye  (see  pp.  19-21  of  the  Directory). 

B.  The  scholarships  at  the  universities,  etc.*  (see  p.  21  of  the 

Directory). 

C.  The  scholarships  at  secondary  schools  (see  pp.  21-24  of  the 

Directory). 

D.  The  modern  languages  exhibitions  (see  p.  25  of  the  Directory). 

E.  The  various  forms  of  aid  to  teachers,  pupil-teachers  and 

probationers  in  public  elementary  schools  (see  pp.  4-9  of 
the  Directory). 


(B)    NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.! 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  in  rural  elementary  schools  some  of  the 
teaching  should  be  directed  towards  encouraging  the  boys  and 
girls  to  take  an  interest  in  the  surroundings  of  farm  and  country 
life,  and  that  means  should  be  adopted  to  cultivate  habits  of 
observation  of  the  animals,  plants  and  other  objects  characteristic 
of  the  district.  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  should  be  done  by 
means  of  specific  lessons  in  agriculture,  in  fact,  it  is  considered 
that  such  a  course  would  have,  in  the  hand  of  a  teacher  inexperienced 
in  practical  farm  work,  results  opposite  to  those  above  mentioned, 
but  a  very  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  choice  of  suitable  object 
lessons,  whereby  a  link  between  the  life  in  the  fields  and  the  work 
in  the  class-room  is  secured.  Such  objects  as  insect  life,  the 
friends  and  foes  of  the  farmer,  grasses  and  useful  plants  in  a 
meadow,  hedgerow  weeds,  a  glass  of  milk,  an  egg,  etc.,  can  be  made 
both  instructive  and  interesting  to  children  in  elementary  schools, 
and  would  give  them  fresh  interest  in  their  surroundings,  especially 
if  a  school  museum  of  a  suitable  type  were  established. 

*  Horticulture  may  be  included. 

f  Extracted  from  the  Scheme  of  the  Notts.  Education  Committee  relating  to 
Higher  Education  for  the  Session  1905-6. 
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The  provision  of  a  school  garden  which  would  be  worked  by 
older  scholars  might  serve  as  a  demonstration  plot  for  the  younger 
ones. 

It  is  sought  if  possible  to  set  up  an  "  educational  ladder "  in 
instruction  for  those  who  are  to  make  their  living  on  the  land,  and 
the  scholars  from  the  elementary  schools  would  be  encouraged  by 
means  of  scholarships  to  pass  on  to  the  higher  branches  of 
instruction,  terminating  with  the  courses  at  the  Midland 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute. 

The  Committee  are  arranging  for  preliminary  courses  of 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  botany  and  biology  for 
teachers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  which  are  the  basis  of  all  natural  science  teaching 
suitable  for  rural  schools.  By  means  of  summer  residential  courses 
at  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  Kingston,  the 
application  of  these  subjects  to  farm  and  country  life  will  be 
demonstrated,  and  teachers  are  strongly  advised  to,  in  the  first 
place,  go  through  the  preliminary  courses  for  two  sessions,  and  to 
then  attend  one  or  more  of  the  summer  courses.  For  details  of 
these  courses  (see  p.  340-1). 

OUTLINE   OF   SCHEME. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  in  agriculture  includes  the  following 
branches : — 

(i)  Travelling  dairy  school;  (ii)  dairy  scholarships  tenable  at 
the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute;  (iii)  agricultural 
scholarships,  tenable  at  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
Institute,  Kingston,  Derby,  or  at  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds;  (iv)  lectures  on  horticulture,  poultry 
management  and  bee-keeping;  (v)  practical  demonstrations  on 
garden  and  orchard  management — in  the  demonstration  and  other 
gardens  —(certificates  and  medals  for  cottage  gardens,  etc.) ; 
(vi)  agricultural  experiments,  with  demonstrations  on  the  results ; 
(vii)  informal  talks  or  discussions  for  farmers  on  farming  subjects ; 
(viii)  farm  labour  classes;  (ix)  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
farriery  and  veterinary  science;  (x)  analysis  of  manures,  feeding 
stuffs,  seed  testing,  etc. 

The  Travelling  Dairy  School. 

Travelling  Dairy  School. — Courses  are  given  by  the  school 
as  follows : — 

Ten  days*  practical  course  of  butter  and  soft  cheese-making,  with 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  subject. 

F 
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The  complete  plant,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  cream  for  the 
teaching  of  butter-making,  will  be  sent  to  the  locality  desiring  a 
visit  of  the  school.  Should  milk  or  cream  be  required  for  soft 
cheeses,  these  must  be  provided  locally. 


The  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute. 

It  is  recommended  that  instruction  in  hard  cheese-making  should 
be  obtained  at  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  as, 
although  such  instruction  can  be  given  by  means  of  the  travelling 
dairy  school,  the  after  management  of  the  cheese,  which  is  an 
all-important  subject,  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  tent. 

Dairy  and  other  Scholarships.    Cookery  Instruction. 

Dairy  Scholarships.  —  A  limited  number  of  scholarships, 
entitling  the  owner  to  six  weeks'  free  instruction  in  practical 
dairying  at  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  will  be 
awarded  annually,  to  residents  in  the  county.  In  special  cases  the 
Committee  will  consider  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  value  of 
these  scholarships  so  as  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  board  and 
lodging  at  the  Institute.  The  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
Institute  is  situated  at  Kingston-on-Soar,  and  consists  of  completely 
equipped  dairy  buildings  for  making  butter  and  all  kinds  of  cheese, 
together  with  a  farm  of  160  acres,  conducted  as  a  dairy  farm.  The 
fees  for  instruction  to  residents  in  this  county  are  ios.  per  week, 
exclusive  of  board  and  lodgings,  the  charge  for  which,  to  female 
students  is  12s.  per  week,  and  to  male  students  from  15s.  per  week. 

Provision  can  also  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  female 
students  in  cookery. 

Scholarships  are  granted  under  this  head  for  a  six  weeks'  course 
in  poultry  management. 

Consultations.     Milk  Testing. 

Residents  in  this  county  have  the  privilege  of  consulting  the  Principal  and 
Staff  of  the  Institute  on  any  points  connected  with  the  dairying 
industry,  free  of  charge,  and  can  have  milk  tested  for  percentage  of  fat 
at  6d.  a  sample.  Instructions  for  sending  samples  will  be  supplied 
on  application  to  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute, 
Kingston,  Derby,  or  to  the  Director,  Shire  Hall,  Nottingham. 

Courses  of  Agricultural  Instruction. 
This  instruction  can  be  taken  by  means  of  the  ten  weeks' 
courses,  of  which  three  will  be  held  during  the  session,  from  October 
to  May,  at  Kingston. 
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The  ten  weeks'  short  courses  are  graduated  and  are  arranged  to 
occupy  the  time  between  corn  harvest  and  hay  harvest,  when 
young  men  may  be  most  easily  spared  from  the  farm,  course  A 
being  the  most  elementary,  leading  up  through  course  B  to  the 
most  advanced  course  C.  Each  course  is  complete  in  itself,  dealing 
with  definite  branches  of  the  various  subjects,  and  all  three  courses 
may  be  taken  consecutively,  or,  if  more  convenient  to  a  student, 
they  may  be  spread  over  two  or  three  years,  but  a  student  who  has 
not  been  through  course  A  is  not  recommended  to  attend  the  more 
advanced  courses.  At  the  end  of  each  course  an  optional 
examination  will  be  held,  and  students  who  obtain  qualifying 
certificates  in  each  of  the  three  courses  will  be  awarded  the  full 
certificate  of  the  one  year  course. 

The  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given 
in  three  terms,  each  of  ten  weeks'  duration,  commencing  in  October, 
January  and  April.  The  work,  which  is  taught  in  its  most 
practical  form,  is  distributed  over  the  year  as  follows: — 

I.  Term  A.  —  Agriculture,  veterinary  science,  agricultural 
chemistry,  laboratory  work,  book-keeping,  farm  calculation, 
agricultural  engineering  and  workshops,  dairying,  general  lectures 
and  demonstrations. 

II.  Term  B. — Agriculture,  veterinary  science,  agricultural 
chemistry,  laboratory  work,  book-keeping,  agricultural  engineering 
and  workshops,  entomology,  mensuration  and  land  surveying, 
general  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

III.  Term  C.  —  Agriculture,  veterinary  science,  agricultural 
chemistry,  laboratory  work,  book-keeping,  agricultural  engineering 
and  workshops,  botany,  bacteriology,  land  surveying,  etc.,  general 
lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Scholarships. 

Scholarships  are,  in  the  first  place,  granted  for  a  single  term,  but 
may  be  renewed  on  the  Principal  being  able  to  report  well  on  the 
work  of  the  candidate. 

The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  whereby  students 
requiring  a  longer  course  of  instruction  than  is  provided  at  the 
Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  may  go  through  the  two 
or  three  years'  course.  Visits  will  be  paid  during  the  courses  to 
farms  noted  for  stock  or  other  special  features,  and  to  other  places 
of  interest  to  farmers,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the 
instruction  as  practical  as  possible.    All  students  will  have  the 
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opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  management  of  the 
Institute  farm,  and  of  observing  any  experiments  carried  out  on 
the  farm,  and  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  practical  instruction 
in  farm  work,  arrangements  can  be  made  to  take  part  in  the 
ordinary  farm  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bailiff.  It 
is  recommended,  however,  that  such  farm  work  should  either 
precede  or  follow  the  instruction  by  means  of  the  courses  mentioned 
above. 

Local  Lectures  and  Demonstrations. 

Lectures  and  Practical  Demonstrations. — Courses  of  lectures 
on  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  and  on  the  management  of  allotments 
and  cottage  gardens  will  be  given  by  the  staff  instructor  in 
horticulture,  whose  services  will  be  available  in  the  county 
throughout  the  year  for  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  for 
consultations  on  horticultural  matters.  Practical  demonstrations 
will  be  given  by  the  instructor  in  the  demonstration  gardens  at 
Arnold,  Hucknall  Torkard  and  Kingston  at  advertised  dates,  and 
demonstrations  in  allotment  and  cottage  gardens  can  also  be 
arranged  by  application  on  the  form  provided.  It  is  suggested 
that  where  a  demonstration  is  arranged  to  be  held,  a  room,  close  to 
the  garden,  should  be  available  in  case  of  wet  weather.  It  may 
be  possible  for  the  instructor  to  visit  several  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  one  afternoon,  and  give  short  demonstrations  at 
each. 

Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  Poultry  and  their 
Management — Bee-Keeping. 

Demonstration  Gardens. — In  a  limited  number  of  districts 
where  a  Local  Committee  can  provide  a  garden  rent  free,  and 
secure  a  man  to  keep  it  in  order,  the  Committee  will  stock  the 
garden  with  trees  and  small  fruits,  and  give  public  demonstrations 
from  time  to  time  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  and  also  carry  on 
experiments  on  the  value  of  manures  on  various  crops.  It  is 
suggested  that  such  demonstration  gardens  be  in  connection  with 
a  school,  and  that  the  scholars  be  specially  encouraged  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  horticulture. 

Certificates  and  medals  are  awarded  on  the  result  of  the  staff 
instructor's  recommendation  to  cultivators  of  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments  who  have  attended  the  lectures  and  enter  their  gardens 

for  competition. 

****** 

Agricultural  Experiments. 

Experiments  and  Demonstrations. — Experiments  on  subjects 
of  practical  agricultural  interest  are  being  conducted  at  selected 
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centres  in  this  and  neighbouring  counties,  and  demonstrations  are 
given  on  the  results. 

Where  land  can  be  obtained  for  permanent-  experiments, 
summer  and  winter  demonstrations  on  their  use  and  results  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  Institute. 

Reports  are  published  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  farmer  sending  his  name  and  address  to  the  office. 
The  experiments  may  also  be  inspected  by  anyone  interested,  the 
order  to  view  being  obtainable  on  application  to  the  local  manager. 
For  full  details  of  these  trials,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute. 

Informal  Talks  with  Farmers. 

Informal  Talks  or  Discussions  on  Practical  Subjects  with 
Farmers. — These  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  set  lectures, 
and  will  be  held  in  any  locality  where  it  is  thought  that  such  a 
discussion  will  be  of  interest,  but  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  experiments  mentioned  (see  above),  so  that  the  theory  of 
the  lecture  may  be  illustrated  by  practice  on  the  experimental 
plots.  One  of  the  agricultural  staff  will  attend,  and  will  open  the 
discussion  on  a  subject  chosen  beforehand,  or,  if  thought  more 
desirable,  the  discussion  may  follow  a  paper  read  by  one  of  the 
local  people.  Such  subjects  as  are  given  below  may  be  selected, 
or  others  of  practical  interest. 

Farmers'  Clubs  and  co-operation ;  the  manuring  of  root  crops ; 
rotations,  their  cost  and  returns ;  the  composition  and  use  of  food 
stuffs;  the  management  and  use  of  farmyard  manure;  the 
composition  and  use  of  artificial  manures;  spraying  of  charlock 
and  for  potato  disease;  calf  rearing;  the  management  of  sheep; 
the  laws  of  breeding ;  green  crops ;  the  management  of  grass  land ; 
arable  dairying ;  co-operation  in  dairy  work  ;  the  feeding  of  dairy 
stock ;  plant  foods ;  insect  enemies  of  farm  crops ;  fungus  diseases 
of  crops ;  the  different  breeds  of  live  stock ;  the  assimilation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  crops ;  milk,  its  composition  and  use  ;  the 
work  of  the  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute. 

Agricultural  and  other  Manual  Processes. 

Demonstrations  and  Practical  Classes  in  Hedging, 
Thatching,  Sheepshearing,  Farriery  and  other  Manual 
Processes. — It  is  hoped  that  some  work  in  these  subjects  may  be 
arranged  in  the  county  before  long. 

Lectures  on  Veterinary  Surgery  and  on  First  Aid  to  the 
Injured  Animals  can  also  be  arranged.  The  courses  consist  of 
three  or  six  lectures,  or  a  special  subject  may  be  selected.     Where 
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the  ordinary  course  of  six  lectures  has  been  well  attended,  it  may 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  course  of  more  advanced  lectures  in  the 
following  year. 

Lectures  on  Farriery. — A  course  of  four  or  six  lectures  on 
the  horse's  foot  and  the  principles  of  shoeing  will  be  given  at 
selected  centres  in  the  county  to  students,  smiths,  their  assistants, 
apprentices  and  others  interested  in  the  subject. 

Applications  for  lectures  on  farming  subjects  or  practical  classes 
in  farm  work  should  be  made  by  a  Committee  of  which  the  greater 
part  are  farmers,  and  the  co-operation  of  farmers  in  the  district 
should  be  obtained,  otherwise  the  lectures,  etc.,  will  be  of  little 
use.     All  Farmers'  Clubs  are  specially  invited  to  apply. 

Analyses  relating  to  Agriculture. 

Analysis  of  Manures,  Foodstuffs  and  General  Agricul- 
tural Products. — These  will  be  conducted  by  the  Analyst. 

The  fee  for  an  ordinary  analysis  of  manure  or  foodstuff  under  the 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  will  be  3s.  per  sample.  Special 
fees  are  charged  for  other  analyses,  a  table  of  which,  with  directions 
for  sampling,  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

****** 

Scholarships  and  Studentships  for  Various  Courses.* 

Agricultural  Scholarships,  Class  A. — Tenable  at  the  two  years' 
course  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  The  value  of  these 
scholarships,  of  which  two  may  be  awarded  annually,  shall  be  free 
instruction,  and  ^"20  towards  the  scholar's  living  expenses,  etc. 

Class  B. — Tenable  at  the  one  year  course  at  the  Midland 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute.  The  value  of  these  scholarships, 
of  which  a  limited  number  will  be  awarded  annually,  shall  be  free 
instruction,  and  not  more  than  ^"20  towards  the  cost  of  board  and 
lodging. 

Class  C. — Tenable  at  the.  ten  weeks'  courses  at  the  Midland 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute.  The  value  of  these  scholarships, 
of  which  a  limited  number  will  be  awarded  annually,  shall  be  free 
instruction,  and  not  more  than  £6  towards  the  cost  of  board  and 
lodging. 

Studentships  for  Science  and  Nature-Study. — Courses  of  systematic 
instruction  in  botany  and  biology,  with  practical  laboratory  work, 
will  be  given  at  selected  centres  in  the  county  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  The  course  will  be  designed  to  last  two  years, 
and  will  be  of  a  general  character  intended  to  help  the  teaching  of 
nature-study.      All  students  must  sit  for  the  South  Kensington 

*  See  also  pp.  335,  336,  337. 
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examination,  unless  specially  exempted  by  the  Committee,  and 
more  advanced  classes  may  be  arranged  for  those  who  pass. 
Studentships  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  and  a  proportion  of 
the  travelling  expenses  will  be  offered  to  teachers  who  will  attend 
the  full  course  regularly. 

The  classes  at  Nottingham,  Mansfield  and  Retford  will,  if 
possible,  be  continued  and  followed  with  field  work  during  the 
summer.  Teachers  must  apply  promptly  for  these  classes,  especially 
former  students. 

*  *  *  $  *  * 

Courses  of  two  weeks'  instruction  in  field  work  in  botany  and 
elementary  entomology,  the  study  of  weeds,  grasses,  insects,  etc., 
planning  and  management  of  school  gardens,  simple  experiments 
on  plant  life,  etc.,  will  be  given  at  the  Midland  Agricultural 
and  Dairy  Institute,  Kingston,  Derby,  during  the  summer. 
Studentships  to  cover  cost  of  instruction  and  part  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  will  be  awarded  to  a  limited  number  of  teachers  with 
a  preference  to  those  in  rural  elementary  schools  in  the  county. 


(C)    WESTMORLAND.* 
The  Newton  Rigg  Farm  School. 

The  Newton  Rigg  Farm  School. — The  County  Council  of 
Cumberland  have  purchased  the  farm  known  as  Newton  Rigg,  and 
the  right  has  been  reserved  to  the  Westmorland  County  Council  to 
send  students  as  heretofore. 

The  farm,  which  is  healthily  situated,  is  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Penrith,  and  comprises  about  114  acres  of  mixed  land.  It 
occupies  an  elevated  position  with  a  splendid  aspect,  is  well 
watered,  and  is  in  all  respects  admirably  adapted  for  stock  rearing, 
dairy  work  and  various  manurial  and  feeding  experiments. 

The  Councils  have  the  following  objects  in  view : — 

(1)  Dairy  Instruction, — To  provide  for  the  systematic  instruction, 
for  short  or  long  periods,  of  young  women,  and  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  of  young  men,  in  butter  and  cheese-making  and  dairy 
management. 

The  dairy  is  now  thoroughly  equipped  for  cheese-making,  and 
this  subject  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

(2)  Demonstration  Work. — To  afford  facilities  for — (a)  manurial 
trials,  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the  effect  of  different  manures 

*  Extracted  from  the  scheme  for  19056,  relating  to  Higher  Education,  of  the 
Westmorland  County  Education  Committee. 
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on  meadow,  pasture  and  tillage  land;  (b)  feeding  experiments,  to 
demonstrate  the  relative  values  of  various  food  stuffs  (home-grown 
and  imported)  and  systems  of  feeding  for  farm  stock,  including  the 
rearing  of  young  stock,  more  especially  calves ;  the  production  of 
beef,  mutton  and  pork,  and  the  influence  of  feeding  upon  quantity, 
quality  and  properties  of  dairy  produce;  (c)  to  demonstrate  the 
value  or  otherwise  of  various  crops  not  commonly  grown  in  the 
north  of  England;  (d)  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  elements  of 
farm  chemistry,  botany,  physiology  and  generally  in  the  principles 
upon  which  the  industry  of  farming  depends. 

(3)  Other  purposes,  such  as  the  training  of  dairy  teachers,  and 
practical  instruction  in  gardening,  poultry  and  bee-keeping,  and 
such  other  branches  of  rural  economy  as  may  hereafter  be 
determined  by  the  Governing  Body. 

Staff. — The  staff  consists  of  a  principal,  a  matron  and  a  teacher 
of  cheese  and  butter-making,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  male 
and  female  servants,  but  the  Governors  may  vary  the  number 
and  character  of  the  staff  at  their  discretion.  The  educational  and 
scientific  work  necessary  will  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  two  counties,  or  in  such  manner  as 
may  be,  from  time  to  time,  determined  by  the  Governors. 

Students  and  Fees. — The  ordinary  fees  of  the  school  to  those 
who  have  not  gained  a  scholarship  but  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
shall  be  1  os.  a  week  to  cover  board,  lodging  and  tuition  fees.  For 
pupils  from  non-contributing  counties  the  fee  shall  be  £1  per  week. 

Horticultural  Lectures. 

Lectures  and  Demonstrations. — Horticulture. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  short  courses  of  lectures  in  horticulture  during 
the  Session  1905-6,  to  be  followed  by  outdoor  demonstrations. 
Applications  are  invited  from  Local  Committees  which  must  be 

appointed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations The 

local  elementary  school  will  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  these 
lectures,  and  a  small  charge  will  be  made  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of 
cleaning,  etc.  The  fee  and  expenses  of  the  lecturer  will  be  paid  by 
the  Education  Committee 

Agricultural  Lectures. 

Agricultural  Lectures. — Arrangements  will  be  made  for  short 
courses  of  lectures  at  one  or  two  centres  in  the  county.  Should 
these  be  successful,  further  lectures  will  be  arranged  for  in 
succeeding  sessions.  The  subjects  will  be  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  nature.  Applications  are  invited  from  Local  Committees, 
which  must  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations..  .    .   . 
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The  local  elementary  school  will  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
these  lectures,  and  a  small  charge  will  be  made  to  cover  the  extra 
cost  of  cleaning,  etc.  The  fee  and  expenses  of  the  lecturer  will  be 
paid  by  the  Education  Committee     .... 

Agricultural  Experiments. 

Agricultural  Experiments. — The  Committee  hope  to  arrange  for 
agricultural  experiments  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Armstrong  College. 

The  Travelling  Dairy  School. 

Dairy  Work. — The  travelling  dairy  school  will  be  available  for  a 
limited  number  of  centres  in  Westmorland  during  the  year.    .    .    . 

Lectures  on  Rural  Occupations. 

Lectures  on  Poultry  Keeping,  Bee-Keeping,  Etc. — If  sufficient 
applications  are  received,  the  Committee  will  endeavour  to  arrange 
for  lectures  and  demonstrations  upon  these  subjects. 

Evening  Schools. 

Evening  Schools. — Of  the  subjects  included  in  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  preference  must  be  given  to  agriculture, 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  Committee  will  supply  sets  of  apparatus 
and  specimens  for  agriculture  and  experimental  science.  In  certain 
cases,  students'  fees  may  be  remitted. 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers. 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers. — Special  courses  of  instruction 
either  on  Saturdays  or  during  the  summer  holidays  may  be 
arranged  by  the  Education  Committee  for  adult  teachers  in  the 
county,  in  science  and  art  or  other  subjects.  Due  notice  will  be 
given  of  such  courses  to  all  teachers  in  the  county. 

Grants  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  towards 
the  travelling  or  other  expenses  of  teachers  employed  by  the 
County  Council  either  in  day  or  evening  schools  who  wish  to 
attend  such  special  courses  of  instruction  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Education  Committee.  Applications  under  this  head  will  be 
considered  on  their  merits. 

Scholarships. 

Scholarships. — To  the  Newton  Rigg  Farm  School.  About  18 
scholarships,  towards  the  cost  of  board,  lodging  and  tuition    .     .     . 

•  See  also  above,  on  same  page,  under  (i)  ••  Evening  Schools  "  and  (2)  ,4  Special 
Courses  for  Teachers  "  respecting  (1)  remission  of  fees  and  (2)  grants. 
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are  offered  annually,  upon  the  following  conditions — (i)  no  pupil 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  school  who  is  under  the  age  of  16  unless 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  (2)  all  applications  to  compete 
for  scholarships  ....  must  be  made  in  writing  .  .  .  ., 
(3)  the  scholarships  shall  be  open  to  farm  servants  and  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  all  farmers  residing  in  Westmorland,  (4)  the 
Governors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  calling  upon  any 
applicant  to  undergo  a  simple  examination  by  a  sub-committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  applicant  is 
likely  to  benefit  by  the  course  of  instruction,  (5)  the  amount  of  the 
scholarship  will  cover  board,  lodging  and  tuition  fees  in  the  case  of 
girls,  but  in  the  case  of  boys  attending  the  winter  course  the 
scholarship  will  be  of  the  value  of  ^"5,  the  total  cost  of  the  course 
being  £%•  Students  will  pay  their  own  railway  fares,  (6)  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction  will  extend  over  six  weeks,  but 
the  Governors  shall  have  power  to  extend  the  time  if  thought 
necessary,  (7)  young  men  will  be  admitted  during  the  winter  and 
young  women  during  the  summer  months,  (8)  candidates  must 
state  in  their  application  the  date  they  desire  to  enter  the  school, 
and  as  far  as  possible  they  will  be  accommodated,  but  the  right 
of  fixing  the  date  of  entry  of  an  applicant  will  be  left  to  the 
Governors,  (9)  those  applicants  only  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 
who  can  and  will  take  up  the  scholarship  in  the  event  of  success. 

From  Newton  Rigg  to  Armstrong  College. — The  Westmorland 
County  Council  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Newton  Rigg 
Farm  Governors,  an  exhibition  of  ^"35  a  year,  tenable  at  a  special 
winter  course  in  agriculture,  at  the  Armstrong  College,  from 
October  to  the  end  of  June ;  the  exhibition  will  be  awarded  as  and 
when  a  Westmorland  student  at  the  winter  course  at  Newton  Rigg 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Farm  Governors,  be  deserving  of  the 
exhibition ;  the  exhibition  shall  be  renewable  for  two  or  three 
courses,  but  if  renewed  shall  not  be  offered  for  competition  till 
relinquished  ;  the  award  will  be  made  by  the  Governors  partly 
upon  the  results  of  the  written  examination  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  winter  course  at  the  farm,  and  partly  on  the  managers' 
report  on  the  general  work  and  conduct  of  the  candidate.  One 
half  the  amount  of  the  exhibition  will  be  paid  to  the  successful 
candidate  on  his  entering  the  college,  and  the  balance  will  be  paid 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  The  right  to  withhold  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  exhibition  is  reserved  in  the  event  of  the 
exhibitioner  not  completing  his  course  or  receiving  an  unsatisfactory 
report. 
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THE    FACULTY   OF   TECHNOLOGY   AT 
MANCHESTER. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  separate 
universities  in  the  great  cities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Leeds,  largely  induced  by  the  granting  of  a  Royal  Charter  to  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  received  strong  support  in  respect  of 
Manchester,  not  only  from  the  friends  of  university  education  in 
the  city,  but  from  the  Corporation  of  the  city  also.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Corporation  had  embarked  on  a  large  expenditure  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  technology  of  the  highest 
class  both  in  respect  of  equipment  and  of  teaching  power,  which 
school  was  opened  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  in  October,  1902,  when  he  took  occasion 
to  remark  that — 

"  This  building  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fruit  of  its  kind,  the 
"  greatest    fruit    of  this    kind    of   municipal    enterprise    in    this 

"  country Nobody  can  go   over    this  building  and 

"  observe  its  equipment,  study  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner 
"  the  care  which  has  been  devoted  to  it,  without  feeling  that  the 
"  Corporation  of  this  great  city  have  set  a  great  example  worthy 
"  of  the  place  they  hold  in  Lancashire,  worthy  of  the  place  they 
"  hold  in  Great  Britain." 

The  unique  position  thus  occupied  by  the  school,  together  with 
the  purpose  it  had  clearly  in  view  of  preparing  suitably  educated 
men  to  qualify  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  chief  industries 
of  the  city  and  district — which  position  and  which  objects  were 
fully  acknowledged  by  all  concerned  in  promoting  the  movement 
for  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  constituting  a  separate 
university  for  Manchester — led  to  the  inclusion  in  the  Charter 
of  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Technology. 
From  the  first,  it  was  understood  that  the  new  Faculty  would  be 
comprised  of  the  day  departments  of  the  Municipal  School  of 
Technology,  which,  in  this  regard,  would  take  its  place  with  the 
other  Faculties  of  the  university. 
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On  the  granting  of  the  Charter  constituting  the  Victoria 
University  of  Manchester,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  between 
the  University  and  School  authorities  to  give  effect  to  the 
provision  in  the  Charter  establishing  a  Faculty  of  Technology, 
and  ultimately  a  scheme  was  submitted  and  approved  on  behalf 
of  the  University  and  the  Corporation  whereby  students  of 
the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  become  students  of  the 
University  and,  on  fulfilling  the  required  regulations,  can  proceed 
to  degrees  in  various  branches  of  applied  science.  In  this  manner 
a  great  school  of  technology  is  brought  into  the  university  system 
and  the  subjects  of  applied  science  take  their  place  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  academic  course. 

The  Board  of  Faculty  is  comprised  of  the  Board  of  Studies 
of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  with  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  five  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  and  with  the 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Technology  (Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds)  as  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Diploma  students  of  the  day  departments  of  the  school  at 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Faculty  are  entitled  to  enter 
the  examinations  for  the  degree  without  further  attendance. 

The  special  facilities  and  equipment  of  the  School  are,  under 
these  arrangements,  open  to  students  in  other  Faculties  of  the 
University.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  details  of  the  scheme  set 
forth  below  (pp.  348-52),  the  degree  attached  to  the  Faculty  is  that 
of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Technical  Science — written  B.Sc.Tech. 
and  M  Sc.Tech.  respectively.  Candidates  included  in  the  First 
Division  take  their  degree  with  Honours. 

The  scheme  comes  into  effect  with  the  session  1905-6,  and  its 
development  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  all  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  industrial  education  in  its  more  advanced  aspects. 

THE   SCHEME  FOR  THE   FACULTY.* 

The  Council!  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Faculty  of 
Technology  on  the  following  conditions : — 

(1)  The  first  members  of  the  Board  of  the  Faculty  shall  be : — 
(a)  The  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Studies  of  the  School 
of  Technology  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  Clause  6  below,  who  are  named  on  page  17  of  the  calendar  of 
the  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  1904-5.  Of  these  teachers 
the  three  named  in  Clause  (4)  shall  be  appointed  as  Professors,  the 
others  as  Lecturers  of  the  University. 

*  This  scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  Manchester  Education  Committee, 
f  The  Council  of  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 
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(b)  The  Vice-Chancellor  and  five  members  nominated  by  the 
Senate. 

(c)  The  Principal  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  who 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  Court  for  appointment  as  first  Dean 
of  the  Faculty,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Whenever  additional  subjects  are  assigned  to  the  Faculty 
the  Professors  of  the  subjects  so  assigned  and  such  of  the  Lecturers 
of  the  University  in  the  subjects  so  assigned  whose  standing  and 
tenure  of  office  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Court  in 
that  behalf,  the  Examiners  in  the  same  subjects  and  such  members 
of  other  Faculties  and  officers  of  the  University  whose  work  is 
connected  with  the  subjects  so  assigned  as  the  Court  may  nominate 
after  report  from  the  Senate,  shall  be  added  to  the  Board  of  the 
Faculty  (see  Statute  VI.,  University  calendar,  1904-5,  page  41), 
provided  that  any  Professor,  Lecturer,  or  officer  who  is  not 
connected  with  the  teaching  in  the  Degree  courses  of  the  Faculty 
shall  not  be  added  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

(3)  When  it  is  desired  in  future  that  any  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  School  of  Technology  should  be  made  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Faculty  may  recommend  to  the 
University  that  such  teacher  be  made  a  Lecturer  of  the  University 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Faculty. 

(4)  In  the  first  instance,  Dr.  J.  T.  Nicolson,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pope 
and  Mr.  A.  Schwartz  shall  be  Professors  of  the  University,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  accordingly,  so  long  as  they  hold  their 
present  appointments  in  the  School  of  Technology. 

It  is  suggested  that  their  titles  should  be,  respectively:  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  and 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  unless  some  other  suitable 
titles  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

(5)  The  Principal  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  shall 
be  an  officer  of  the  University  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Technology,  with  a  seat  on  the  Senate,  provided  that  the  procedure 
as  to  his  appointment  be  that  set  forth  in  Clause  8. 

(6)  The  teaching  of  the  following  subjects,  including  the 
necessary  courses  in  science,  in  the  School  of  Technology,  shall  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  Faculty : — mathematics  as  applied .  to 
technical  subjects ;  mechanical  engineering ;  electrical  engineering ; 
sanitary  engineering  ;  applied  chemistry  ;  applied  physics  ; 
architecture  and  building  construction;  technology  of  fibres  and 
their  subsequent  treatment ;  mining. 

(7)  The  Faculty  shall,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Senate, 
regulate  the  teaching  and  study  of  the  subjects  named  in  Clause  6, 
in  so  far  as  they  form  part  of  the  courses  for  the  Degrees  or  other 
distinctions  in  the  Faculty  of  Technology. 
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Courses  which  are  at  present  held  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University,  and  form  part  of  the  courses  for  Degrees  or  other 
distinctions  in  science,  shall,  as  heretofore,  be  regulated  by  the 
Faculty  of  Science. 

In  assigning  new  subjects  to  their  respective  Faculties,  in 
whatever  building  such  subjects  are  taught,  the  Senate  shall  have 
regard  to  the  co-ordination  of  studies  in  all  the  Faculties  of  the 
University. 

A  subject  may  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  Faculty. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Principalship  of  the 
Municipal  School  of  Technology  and  any  University  Professorship 
or  Lectureship,  the  stipend  of  which  is  paid  by  the  Education 
Committee,  the  following  procedure  shall  be  adopted : — (a)  the 
Senate  of  the  University  and  the  Education  Committee  shall  each 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Recommendation;  the  two  Committees 
shall  meet  and  jointly  discuss  the  claims  of  the  candidates. 
(b)  The  Committees  shall  report,  either  jointly  or  separately,  and 
such  report  or  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Education  Committee  respectively,  and  both  these  bodies  shall 
report  separately  to  the  University  Council,  (c)  The  University 
Council  shall  make  the  appointment  to  the  Professorship  or 
Lectureship  in  the  University,  but  such  appointment  shall  not 
come  into  effect  until  the  City  Council  have  expressed  their 
concurrence. 

(9)  When  it  is  proposed  by  the  Education  Committee  to  establish 
a  new  office  paid  by  them,  with  a  view  to  the  person  to  be 
appointed  to  such  office  becoming  the  holder  of  a  Chair  in  the 
University,  such  proposal  shall  be  submitted  to  the  University, 
and  if  approved  by  it,  the  same  procedure  shall  be  adopted  as 
set  forth  in  Clause  8. 

(10)  In  any  future  appointments  in  the  School  of  Technology, 
the  title  of  Professor  shall  be  limited  to  those  who  are  Professors 
of  the  University,  but  in  the  School  of  Technology  present 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Technology  shall 
retain  their  present  positions  and  titles. 

(11)  There  shall  be  a  Matriculation  Examination,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  Joint  Matriculation  Board. 

(12)  There  shall  be  an  Intermediate  Examination  in  the  course 
for  Degrees  in  Technology  which  shall  be  of  equal  standard  with 
the  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examination. 

(13)  The  Senate  has  power  to  recognise  technological  courses 
given  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  as  courses  qualifying 
in  portions  of  the  Honours  Schools  of  the  University,  and  similarly 
courses  held  in  the  University  buildings  as  courses  qualifying  in 
portions  of  the  Degree  courses  of  the  Faculty  of  Technology. 
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(14)  Students  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  who  have 
at  the  date  of  the  constitution  of  the  Faculty  already  obtained 
the  Diploma  of  the  School  of  Technology  may,  on  passing  the 
Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  before  ist  October, 
1906,  and  such  other  Examinations  as  the  Senate  shall  determine, 
be  allowed  to  count  the  attendance  which  they  have  put  in  previous 
to  the  Matriculation  Examination  as  attendance  qualifying  for  the 
Degree. 

(15)  The  final  class  list  in  the  Faculty  of  Technology  shall  be 
arranged  in  three  divisions — first,  second  and  third — as  in  the  case 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  the  first  division  shall  be  called  the 
Honours  division,  and  shall  be  so  printed  in  the  calendar. 

(16)  All  students  entering  this  Faculty  shall  register  with  the 
officer  appointed  by  the  University  for  that  purpose,  and  shall 
undertake  to  conform  to  the  discipline,  bye-laws  and  regulations 
of  the  University,  and  shall  pay  such  fees  on  registration  or 
matriculation  as  the  University  may  determine. 

(17)  Students  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  who  are 
pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Technology, 
or  are  receiving  a  regular  course  of  instruction  recognised  for  one 
of  the  Degrees  or  other  distinctions  of  the  University,  and  who 
shall  have  paid  the  usual  registration  fee  and  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  entrance  laid  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  University,  shall 
have  the  same  privileges  in  all  respects  as  other  students  of  the 
University. 

(18)  The  Degrees  in  the  Faculty  shall  be  "Bachelor"  and 
"  Master  of  Technical  Science,"  with  the  abbreviations  B.Sc.Tech. 
and  M.Sc.Tech. 

(19)  The  procedure  to  the  Degree  of  Master  in  the  Faculty  shall 
be  regulated  by  ordinance  and  regulation  of  the  University. 
Graduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Technology  shall  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  Doctorate  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  under  the 
same  conditions  as  graduates  in  science. 

(20)  Degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Technology  shall  rank  equally 
with  the  Degrees  of  other  Faculties  ;  the  graduates  in  this  Faculty 
shall  have  the  same  privileges  in  all  respects  as  other  graduates, 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  University  Scholarships,  Fellowships 
and  other  distinctions  on  equal  terms  with  the  graduates  of  other 
Faculties,  subject  to  the  regulations  affecting  scholarships  and 
other  distinctions  respectively. 

(21)  The  sub-committee  for  the  government  of  the  Municipal 
School  of  Technology  shall  act  as  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
University  on  matters  in  which  University  regulations  may  affect 
the  finances  and  administration  of  the  School  of  Technology,  and 
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resolutions  passed  by  any  of  the  University  authorities  affecting 
courses  held  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  University  to  the  said  Advisory  Committee. 
(22)  In  agreeing  with  the  above  scheme,  the  Council  notes  that 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Education  Committee  the  composition  fee  for 
a  complete  course  in  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  will  in 
future  be  20  guineas,  thus  bringing  the  cost  of  the  courses  for 
students  studying  for  the  Technological  Degree  more  nearly  into 
accordance  with  the  cost  of  courses  for  students  studying  for  the 
Degree  of  B.Sc. 


EDUCATION   AND   COUNTRY   LIFE. 


THE  BENEFITS   OF   EDUCATIONAL   IMPROVEMENT 
AND   RE-ORGANISATION.* 

(1)  It  is  just  that  in  the  re-organisation  which  is  now  going 
forward  in  English  secondary  and  higher  education  (a  movement 
which  has  had  no  real  counterpart  in  our  national  history)  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  for  country-bred  children  access  to 
those  opportunities  for  advanced  education  which  are  afforded  by 
efficient  secondary  schools.  The  possession  of  a  good  education 
counts  for  more  and  more  in  the  organisation  of  modern  life.  It 
is  highly  undesirable,  therefore,  that  intelligent  parents  should  feel 
that  by  living  in  the  country  they  are  endangering  the  intellectual 
welfare  of  their  children.  Hence  in  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this 
report  the  needs  of  country  children  have  been  carefully  kept  in 
mind,  and  suggestions  have  been  made  for  meeting  them  by  the 
provision  (1)  of  efficient  secondary  or  higher  elementary  schools  at 
convenient  centres  throughout  the  county;  (2)  of  allowances  to 
cover  the  cost  of  railway  fares  in  the  case  of  junior  county  scholars 
who,  though  at  some  distance  from  a  secondary  school,  live  within 
daily  reach  of  one ;  and  (3)  of  a  number  of  boarding  scholarships 
for  children  of  special  promise  who  live  too  far  away  from  a 
secondary  school  to  pass  to  and  from  their  homes  every  day.  In 
view  of  the  number  of  useful  careers  now  open  to  women,  it  is 
proposed  that  these  facilities  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
girls  as  well  as  boys. 

*  Educational  improvements  in  their  bearing  upon  the  needs  of  country  life, 
being  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  Hampshire,  by 
Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  (April,  1905). 
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(2)  Modern  business  of  all  kinds,  whether  it  be  carried  on  in 
town  or  country,  causes  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  power 
of  organisation.  The  power  of  organisation,  if  it  is  to  be  effectively 
used  under  modern  conditions,  requires  not  only  persistent 
application  and  accuracy  in  details,  but  a  wide  range  of  knowledge 
and  the  trained  use  of  the  imagination.  It  also  involves  the  habit 
of  applying  knowledge  to  practical  ends,  of  bringing  together 
different  portions  of  knowledge  into  new  combinations,  and  of 
quickly  realising  the  bearing  of  new  developments  of  knowledge 
upon  customary  ways  of  doing  things  and  upon  the  probable 
demand  for  new  kinds  of  skilled  service.  These  qualities  are 
capable  of  culture  by  means  of  appropriate  school  training.  It  is 
part  of  the  business  of  a  good  school,  and  especially  of  a  secondary 
school,  to  cultivate  them.  And  thus  an  efficient  system  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  can  supply  the  very  kind  of  power 
which  modern  business  relationships  require.  Schools  cannot 
actually  create  the  power,  but  they  can  develop  or  cultivate  it,  and 
greatly  increase  its  value.  The  power  is  needed  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  towns,  and  in  some  respects  the  need  for  it  in  the 
country  is  the  more  pressing.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
nation  that  this  power,  wherever  it  is  found,  should  be  developed 
to  the  utmost.  Secondary  and  higher  education  must  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and  not  as  a  luxury 
which  can  be  left  to  take  its  chance  without  public  help  or 
supervision. 

(3)  The  provision  of  thoroughly  efficient  secondary  and  higher 
elementary  schools  at  convenient  centres  throughout  the  county 
will  in  due  time  lead  to  great  improvements  in  elementary  education 
in  the  country  districts.  The  national  interest  requires  that  we 
should  spare  no  effort  to  secure  for  every  child  in  the  community 
the  kind  of  training  best  adapted  to  give  a  healthy  physique, 
to  quicken  the  intellectual  powers,  and  to  lay  deep  and  true  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  the  sense  of  duty.  This  kind  of 
training  depends  upon  three  things — upon  good  home  influences, 
upon  a  good  social  environment,  i.e.,  upon  economic*  and  other 
conditions  making  for  individual  welfare,  and  upon  carefully 
planned  education.  The  three  must  work  together  to  produce  the 
best  results.  The  earliest  years  of  education  are  of  the  most 
critical  importance,  because  it  is  during  those  years  that  habits 
are  most  quickly  formed,  and  that  the  mind  is  most  open  to  new 
impressions  and  to  the  influences  which  shape  the  lines  of 
character.  The.  business  of  the  elementary  school  is  not  to  give 
premature  technical  education,  but  to  form  good  habits;  to 
stimulate  the  imagination ;    to  develop  the  individual  powers  of 
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each  child  ;  to  open  the  mind  to  new  ideas  ;  to  train  it  to  observe 
accurately,  to  reason  correctly  and  to  discriminate  justly  ;  to 
furnish  that  basis  of  knowledge  which  is  required  as  the  intellectual 
foundation  of  all  civic  unity  and  national  power ;  to  cultivate 
wholesome  interests;  and  to  deepen  the  sense  of  personal  duty. 
But  only  good  schools  can  accomplish  this,  and  the  goodness  of  a 
school  depends  on  the  moral  earnestness  and  intellectual  efficiency 
of  its  teachers.  The  personality  and  example  of  the  teachers, 
their  love  for  the  children  committed  to  their  charge,  and  their 
keen  interest  in  the  things  which  lie  around  them,  and  from 
which  they  can  draw  their  best  lessons,  are  the  essential  things 
to  be  secured.  But  teachers  of  this  character  and  calibre  cannot 
be  obtained  in  numbers  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  task 
unless  the  salaries  offered  to  school-masters  and  school-mistresses 
are  such  as  to  draw  the  right  kind  of  recruits  into  the 
teaching  profession,  and  to  encourage  them  to  stay  there.  A 
competent  teacher,  resolved  that  his  influence  shall  be  really 
helpful  to  his  pupils,  and  that  his  teaching  shall  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  scientific  interest  of  daily  work,  can  exert  a 
wonderful  power  for  good  upon  successive  generations  of  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  dull  schools,  weighed  down  with  mechanical 
routine  and  failing  to  interest  children  in  the  world  which  lies 
about  them,  accomplish  comparatively  little  in  return  for  the 
money  which  is  spent  upon  them,  and  fail  to  produce  the  mental 
alertness  which  enables  a  man  to  do  useful  work  and  to  find  real 
happiness  in  the  doing  of  it.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  complaints  which  are  sometimes  made  as  to  the 
results  of  our  elementary  education,  the  remedy  lies  not  in 
curtailing  the  present  activities  of  the  school,  but  in  greatly 
improving  them;  and  the  quickest  and  most  economical  way  of 
securing  such  improvement  will  be  found  to  consist  in  giving  those 
who  intend  to  teach  in  elementary  schools  a  liberal  education  up 
to  1 6  years  of  age,  followed  by  four  years'  special  preparation  at  a 
pupil-teacher  centre  and  at  a  training  college.  There  is  certainly 
very  much  to  be  done  to  improve  the  methods  of  elementary 
education  in  great  numbers  of  English  schools.  The  classes  are 
often  much  too  large  or  too  imperfectly  classified ;  too  little  is  done 
to  stimulate  the  interest  and  individual  initiative  of  the  pupils; 
and  the  work  of  the  school  has  often  too  little  bearing  upon  the 
duties  of  later  life.  But  all  these  difficulties  can  be  lessened,  and 
in  some  cases  actually  removed,  by  the  services  of  a  more  highly 
qualified  class  of  teachers. 

The  plan  suggested  in  this  report  proposes  arrangements  which 
would  in  time  result  in  increased  vitality  in  the  work  of  elementary 
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education.  Provided  that  the  vocation  of  teaching  in  elementary 
schools  is  placed  upon  a  financial  basis  which  will  attract  and 
retain  the  services  of  greater  numbers  of  competent  and  well- 
trained  men  and  women,  the  scheme  of  organisation  suggested  in 
these  pages  would  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  possessing 
the  intellectual  interests  and  the  practical  skill  required  for  the 
effective  development  of  our  elementary  education  and  for  its 
better  adjustment  to  the  life  needs  of  the  children,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  those  humanising  influences  which  are  a  vitally 
important  part  of  all  true  teaching.  The  work  of  the  improved 
elementary,  higher  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  all  of  them 
so  equipped  as  to  render  efficient  service  to  their  neighbourhoods 
and  to  win  the  strong  regard  of  their  pupils,  would  steadily  diffuse 
throughout  the  country  a  keener  interest  in  education,  a  livelier 
perception  of  the  benefits  which  a  really  good  and  suitable 
education  can  confer,  and  insight  into  the  varied  possibilities  of 
dovetailing  into  one  another  the  education  given  in  the  school 
and  the  education  which  can  be  gained  through  the  tasks  of 
practical  life.  But  to  secure  this  last  combination  is  of  all 
educational  achievements  the  most  difficult.  It  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  legislation  alone  or  by  mere  remission  from 
compulsory  attendance  at  school.  It  involves  a  much  closer 
association  than  has  yet  been  secured  between  the  work  of  the 
school  and  the  avocations  of  practical  life.  And  this  cannot  be 
brought  about  in  any  satisfactory  manner  until,  by  the  gradual 
influence  of  varied  educational  improvements,  the  adult  population 
has  come  to  look  upon  education  from  a  point  of  view  different 
from  that  hitherto  prevalent  in  England,  and  until,  as  part  of  such 
a  general  change,  employers  of  labour  in  town  and  country  bear  a 
definite  responsibility  for  the  continued  education  of  their  younger 
workpeople. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MISTRESSES- 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses 
was  held  at  the  Winchester  High  School  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  2nd  and  3rd,  1905,  the  President,  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc., 
Litt.  D.,  in  the  chair.  About  140  members  were  present.  The 
conference  was  opened  by  Dr.  Burge,  Head  Master  of  Winchester 
College,  who  welcomed  the  Association  and  gave  an  interesting 
address. 

The  transaction  of  routine  business,  and  the  presentation  to  the 
President  of  new  members,  having  been  concluded,  the  following 
resolution  was  submitted  : — 

The  Proposed  College  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

"  That  this  conference  approves  the  action  of  the  Executive 
"  Committee  in  appointing  representatives  on  the  Council  of  the 
"  proposed  College  of  Secondary  Teachers,  and,  in  the  event  of 
"  such  College  being  established,  agrees  to  subscribe  for  the  next 
"  five  years  ^25  a  year,  plus  a  capitation  fee  of  5s.  for  each 
"  ordinary  member  of  the  Association." 

Miss  F.  Gadesden  (Blackheath  High  School),  who  proposed 
the  resolution,  outlined  the  negotiations  for  amalgamation  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  the  College  of  Preceptors,  whose  valuable 
work  in  the  past  was  commended  by  Miss  Day  (Grey  Coat 
Hospital)  when  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  foregoing  resolution  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Miss  Day  proposed  the  adoption  of  certain  new  rules  involving 
alterations  in  the  articles  of  association,  one  of  which  provided  for 
an  increased  subscription  to  cover  the  capitation  fee  to  the  proposed 
College  of  Secondary  Teachers.  Mrs.  Woodhouse  (Clapham  High 
School)  having  seconded  the  proposition,  the  new  rules  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Miss  F.  Gadesden,  as  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Administration 
Sub-Committee,  then  moved  the  adoption  of  that  Committee's 
report.  She  drew  attention  to  the  Board  of  Education's  new 
Regulations  for   Secondary    Schools,   which    met    many  of    the 
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Association's  objections  to  the  Regulations  for  1904-5.  These 
objections  had  been  embodied  in  a  memorandum,  and  were 
presented  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Association  on  December  7th,  1905.  They  deprecated 
the  requirement  that  three  hours'  science  teaching  a  week  for  four 
successive  years  should  be  given  in  girls'  schools ;  they  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  in  girls'  day  schools  the 
freedom  of  the  afternoon,  and  to  the  expediency  of  omitting 
housewifery  from  the  compulsory  subjects  in  the  four  years'  course; 
and  they  had  emphasised  their  desire  for  freedom  in  the  organisation 
and  working  of  their  schools.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  who  received  the  deputation  had  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  these  views,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Regulations  for  1905-6  were  considerably  modified. 

Co-Education. 

The  Committee  had  also  considered  the  question  of  co-education, 
and  had  prepared  and  issued  a  preliminary  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  Resolutions  dealing  with  various  points  for  consideration 
mentioned  in  the  pamphlet  were  placed  on  the  agenda. 

Miss  Ottley  (Worcester  High  School)  proceeded  to  move  the 
first  of  these  resolutions,  while 

Miss  McCroben  (Wakefield  High  School),  who  had  acted  as 
Chairman  at  the  meeting  of  members  of  Education  Committees 
held  on  Friday  morning,  when  the  subject  of  co-education  had  been 
under  discussion,  seconded  the  resolution.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting 
had  been  that  the  new  co-educational  schools  started  in  England 
were  not  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  meeting  recommended : — (1) 
that  there  should  be  some  women  among  the  managers  of  such  a 
school,  (2)  that  the  building  arrangements  of  such  schools  should 
be  satisfactory,  with  separate  doors  and  playgrounds  for  the 
boys  and  girls ;  the  meeting  had  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  for 
the  head  master  to  have  entire  control  of  the  curricula  and  time- 
tables and  play-hours  was  not  a  good  arrangement  for  the  moral 
character  and  physical  health  of  the  girls,  and  it  was  felt  that  a 
head  mistress  should  have  control  of  all  arrangements  bearing  on 
the  health  and  character  of  the  girls. 

Miss  Benger  (Swansea  County  School)  moved  the  second  part  of 
the  resolutions.  She  was  of  opinion  that  a  woman  was  needed  to 
watch  for  indications  of  character  and  health  in  the  girls,  in  order 
to  control,  modify  and  counteract  them.  In  dealing  with  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  16, 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  marked  difference  in  their 
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physique  and  mental  development.  A  boy  could  take  an  extra 
hour's  work  without  its  interfering  with  his  appetite,  his  sleep  or 
his  play ;  but  an  extra  hour's  work  meant  to  a  girl  much  additional 
physical  and  mental  strain  and  added  greatly  to  her  worry.  A  girl 
had  often  her  music  to  practise,  and  an  extra  hour  might  be  a  fatal 
mistake  for  her  and  injuriously  affect  her  after-life.  Too  long  hours 
of  science  and  active  work  such  as  appealed  to  boys  was  not  good 
for  girls,  on  account  of  the  long  standing  and  strain.  Both  on 
account  of  quality  and  of  kind,  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
should  differ.  Mistresses  who  had  worked  in  dual  schools  all 
agreed  that  co-education  was  good  for  the  boys  but  that  the  girls 
suffered.  The  tendency  in  such  schools  was  always  to  consider 
the  interest  of  the  boys — the  boys  were  always  the  prominent 
factor. 

Miss  Ottley  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  resolutions,  on  being  put  to  the  vote,  were  carried 
unanimously,  as  follows  : — 

44  That  while  accepting  the  principle  that  co-education  in  schools 
41  has  advantages  in  the  case  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten, 
"  and  realising  that  in  small  country  places  and  under  other 
44  circumstances  of  special  difficulty  co-education  may  be  the  best 
44  solution  available,  the  conference  considers  that  after  the  age  of 
44  ten  it  is  in  general  undesirable  under  present  conditions  in  this 
44  country  for  the  following  and  other  reasons : — (i)  that  the  head 
44  of  a  co-educational  school  for  pupils  above  the  age  of  ten  is 
44  usually  a  man,  while  the  health  and  character  of  girls  need  the 
44  care  and  control  of  a  woman  with  complete  authority  and 
44  responsibility  ;  (ii)  that  the  curriculum  adopted  for  boys,  between 
44  the  ages  of  twelve  and  16  especially,  is  unlikely  to  be  the  best 
44  for  girls,  in  consideration  more  particularly  of  their  health  and 
44  development  at  that  age." 

The  Salaries  of  Mistresses. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously : — 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

44  (a)  That  the  minimum  initial  salary  for  a  fully  qualified  mistress 
4<  non-resident  giving  her  whole  time  should  be  not  less  than  ^"105 
44  to  ^"120,  rising  to  ^"i50.,f 

44  (b)  That  provision  should  be  made  in  every  secondary  school 
44  for  salaries  on  a  higher  scale  between  ^"180  and  £200,  and 
44  occasionally  rising  to  ^"300." 
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Head  Mistresses. 

"  (a)  That  no  head  mistress  non-resident  should  receive  from 
"  the  time  of  her  appointment  less  than  a  salary  of  ^"300. 

"  (b)  That  the  general  range  of  salaries  should  be  between  ^"350 
"  and  ^"700 ;  but  that  in  the  interests  of  education,  for  the  sake  of 
"  the  encouragement  which  is  thereby  given  to  all  teachers  and  the 
"  gain  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  teaching  profession,  there  should 
"  be,  as  at  present,  some  prizes  of  substantially  higher  value." 

Other  Business. 

Proceedings  relating  to  such  subjects  as  training,  examinations, 
and  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  followed ;  and! 
papers  were  read  upon  "  Scholarships  " ;  "  The  curriculum  in 
"  relation  to  the  education  of  elementary  teachers  " ;  "  Some  minor 
"  difficulties  of  a  head  mistress."  Mrs.  Bryant  having  delivered 
her  outgoing  presidential  address,  Miss  Florence  Gadesden,  M.A., 
of  the  Blackheath  High  School,  was  elected  unanimously  as 
president  for  the  years  1905-7.  After  the  usual  formal  and 
complimentary  procedure  the  conference  terminated. 


The  members  of  the  conference  and  their  friends  were  kindly 
entertained  by  the  Dean  and  by  the  Head  Master  of  Winchester 
College  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  respectively. 
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VI.— REVIEWS. 


HIGHER   EDUCATION    IN   THE  COUNTIES. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* 

A  report  has  been  presented  to  the  Education  Committee  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Household,  in  which  he  embodied  a  history  of  the  work  done  during 
the  year  1904-5,  with  his  views  of  the  policy  of  the  Committee.  This  report  was 
"  accepted,"  by  which  term  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  acquiescence  of 
individual  members  of  the  Committee  is  not  implied. 

The  Financial  Problem:  Its  Hindrance  to  Progress. 

In  Gloucestershire,  as  elsewhere,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  cost  of  working 
the  Act  is  large,  the  education  rate  being  gjd.  in  the  £.  Apparently  this  has 
brought  about  some  dissatisfaction,  and  thus  re-acted  upon  the  higher  education 
work,  the  County  Council  refusing  to  levy  any  rate  for  that  special  purpose. 

The  work  of  the  development  and  diffusion  of  higher  education  by  means  of 
secondary  schools,  technical  classes  and  evening  schools  is  proceeding ;  progress, 
however,  is  to  some  extent  stayed  by  lack  of  funds.  The  hope  is  expressed  that 
individual  districts  will  rate  themselves,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  rated,  or  will 
raise  voluntary  subscriptions  for  higher  education  now,  as  the  whole  cost  of 
elementary  education  is  met  by  public  funds.  A  further  hope  is  that  higher 
education  will  become  the  channel  along  which  the  munificence  of  donors,  the 
bequests  of  the  charitable  and  the  boundless  energies  of  philanthropy  may  be 
directed. 

Pupil-Teachers  and  their  Instruction. 

The  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  at  centres  under  the  new  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  was  begun  last  September,  and,  during  the  autumn,  211 
county  pupil-teachers  were  under  instruction.  Most  of  them  attended  two  and 
a-half  days  a  week  at  the  centres.  There  were  also  17  taught  by  the  head- 
teachers  at  remote  schools.  In  all  cases,  the  new  system  did  not  prove  a 
complete  success.  A  number  of  schools  had  been  depending  upon  the  pupil- 
teachers  as  active  members  of  the  staff,  a  position  of  affairs  which  did  not 
harmonise  with  the  centre  system.  After  consultation  with  the  centres  and 
with  the  Board  of  Education  it  was  determined  to  concentrate  the  instruction  of 
the  pupil- teachers  at  the  centres  into  a  continuous  period  of  a  year  in  the 
middle  of  the  apprenticeship,  leaving  six  months  at  its  beginning  and  six 
months  at  the  end  for  continuous  service  in  the  elementary  school.  By  this 
method,  if  in  a  given  school  a  pupil- teacher  is  apprenticed  every  year  there  will 
always  be  one  available  as  an  assistant.  In  future  the  number  of  schools  taking 
pupil- teachers  will  be  limited  by  the  question  of  easy  access  to  centres.  Stress 
is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  pupil-teachers  in  close  touch  with  the 
head-teachers  of  their  elementary  schools. 

♦  Gloucestershire  County  Council  Education  Committee :  Report  of  the  Secretary,  1904-5 
(10th  June,  1903). 
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Evening  Bchooli. 

As  this  is  the  first  annual  report  it  was  not  possible  to  give  very  full  information 
about  the  work  of  evening  schools ;  from  several  districts  of  the  county,  however, 
good  reports  were  received. 

Local  Science  and  Art  Scholarships. 

The  following  important  paragraph  shows  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  Board 
of  Education  Regulations. 

"  During  the  current  year  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  grants  made  by  the 
"  Board  of  Education  in  aid  of  local  scholarships,  and  in  order  that  the 
"  conditions  imposed  by  the  Board  may  be  satisfied  the  County  Council  have 
"  agreed  to  raise  £1,000  by  a  special  rate,  which,  with  the  Board's  contributions, 
"  will  enable  about  200  scholarships,  tenable  for  three  years,  to  be  awarded. 
* '  The  award  will  be  made  shortly.  Some  60  of  the  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
"  to  scholars  elected  last  year  in  substitution  for  the  scholarships  then  given. 
"  As  the  Board  of  Education  have  announced  that  no  further  grants  in  aid  will 
"  be  made  by  them  after  this  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  scholarships 
41  offered  by  the  Committee  will  have  to  be  very  greatly  reduced  next  year." 

MIDDLESEX.* 

Area  and  Fundi. 

The  area  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  only  includes  four  rural  districts, 
but  there  are  17  urban  districts.  The  13  boroughs  and  urban  districts  with 
populations  of  over  20,000  became  separate  Local  Education  Authorities  for 
elementary  education,  but  the  whole  are  one  for  higher  education.  The  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  County  Council  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  are 
(a)  the  Customs  and  Excise  grant  (about  £25,000  a  year)  and  (b)  the  proceeds  of 
a  twopenny  rate,  which,  if  levied,  will  bring  in  about  £45,000  annually. 

Outline  of  Scheme. 

After  considering  the  work  initiated  by  the  late  Technical  Education 
Committee,  the  Education  Committee  decided  that  their  policy  should 
embrace — (1)  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools,  (2)  a  complete  scheme 
of  scholarships,  (3)  a  scholarship  scheme  specially  to  aid  in  the  supply  of 
teachers,  (4)  a  system  of  pupil- teacher  centres,  (5)  training  colleges  for  teachers, 
(6)  a  series  of  technical  institutes  at  convenient  centres,  (7)  a  series  of  evening 
classes  in  each  district  to  serve  as  intermediate  schools  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  technical  institutes. 

The  Supply  of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Committee  have  continued  the  grants  given  to  five  secondary  schools  by 
their  predecessors,  and  have  also  aided  four  other  schools.  There  were  1,263 
pupils  (1,003  boys  and  260  girls)  attending  these  schools  in  1903-4.  As  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  according  to  the  report,  is  singularly  ill-provided  with 
endowed  schools,  a  large  number  of  buildings  are  required  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  both  for  boys*  and  girls'  schools.  From  a  return  prepared  for  the 
Committee  and  embracing  all  secondary  schools,  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
9,010  pupils  in  attendance,  about  half  of  these  being  girls.  Of  the  total,  nearly 
3,000  are  below  ten  years  of  age  and  only  661  over  16.  Of  course,  the  return 
does  not  include  Harrow  and  Mill  Hill.      It  is  proposed  to  establish  new 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Middlesex  Education  Committee  for  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1904.    (March,  1905.) 
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secondary  schools  at  six  centres,  and  other  centres  are  being  discussed.    On  the 
question  of  co-education  the  report  runs  as  follows : — 

Co-education. — As  secondary  schools  are  required  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  your  Committee  have  had  under  careful  consideration  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  schools  to  be  erected  should  be  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
or  should  be  mixed  schools.  Whilst  it  is  not  felt  to  be  desirable  to  decide  that 
all  schools  should  be  of  one  type,  your  Committee  are  arranging  that  the 
secondary  schools  to  be  established  at  Sou  thai  1  and  at  Uxbridge  shall  be  mixed 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  but  the  plans  will  be  so  arranged  that  if  the  experiment 
is  not  a  successful  one  the  buildings  may  be  utilised  for  separate  boys'  and  girls' 
schools.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Tottenham  County  School  is  a  mixed 
school  and  that  the  system  has  answered  admirably  in  this  case. 

The  Scholarship  Scheme. 

The  Education  Committee  took  over  a  scholarship  scheme.  This  they 
propose  to  modify  very  considerably,  and  to  offer — 

(a)  Fourteen  junior  scholarships  for  boys  and  seven  for  girls,  with  maintenance 
allowance  as  well  as  school  fees ; 

(b)  forty-five  junior  exhibitions  providing  free  places  only  ; 

(c)  one  hundred  pupil-teacher  scholarships  covering  both  fees  and  maintenance 
allowance ; 

(d)  seven  intermediate  scholarships  of  £2$  per  annum  ; 

(e)  two  senior  scholarships  (one  /60  and  one  /40  per  annum) ; 

(/)  three  training  college  scholarships  for  two  years  at  the  Maria  Grey  College. 

In  the  case  of  the  junior  scholarships,  and  some  of  the  others,  a  definite 
number  is  allotted  to  each  of  the  seven  Parliamentary  divisions  into  which  the 
county  is  divided,  and  the  number  for  boys  and  also  for  girls  is  definitely 
specified.     The  total  annual  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  £6,790. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Committee  are  in  full  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Education 
as  to  the  training  of  pupil- teachers,  and  propose  to  use  the  secondary  schools  to 
the  full  extent  for  that  purpose.  The  two  existing  pupil-teacher  centres  will  be 
maintained,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  five  others.  The  Committee  have 
entered  fully,  with  the  adjoining  authorities,  into  the  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  training  college  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute,  New  Cross,  and  have  become 
responsible  for  50  places  therein  at  an  estimated  cost  of  /800  a  year. 

Evening  School!  and  Technical  Institutes. 

The  policy  of  the  late  Technical  Education  Committee  was  to  establish  central 
institutes  for  technical  instruction  at  all  the  more  important  centres  of  population 
in  the  county,  and  smaller  institutes  for  less  important  centres  designed  to  serve 
to  some  extent  as  feeders  for  the  larger  institutes.  The  full  scheme  embraced 
four  large  and  seven  smaller  institutes.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  developed, 
but  three  of  the  larger  and  four  of  the  smaller  institutes  are  at  work.  The  ideal 
aimed  at  was  to  establish  in  each  district  a  central  institute  to  provide  advanced 
instruction,  and  also,  at  convenient  smaller  centres,  a  number  of  evening  schools 
to  serve  as  feeders  to  the  institute ;  the  students  as  a  rule  not  being  admitted  to 
the  central  institutes  until  16  years  of  age  and  after  a  course  of  preparatory 
classes  at  the  evening  schools.  The  scheme  was  intended  to  obviate  waste  of 
time  and  money  in  attempting  to  teach  in  the  technical  classes  inadequately- 
trained  students.  At  some  of  the  large  institutes  there  were  from  1,000  to  1,500 
students;  and  the  total  number  of  individual  evening  students  was  8,709,  or 
slightly  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  administrative  county. 
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THE  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  (including 
Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encourag- 
ing those  educational  reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in 
a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom  our  industries  depend.  Its 
object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in  workshops, 
or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general 
dexterity  of  hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be 
especially  useful  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than  hinder  their  general 
education ;  (2)  to  bring  about  more  widespread  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  science  and  art  which  underlie 
much  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation ;  (3)  to  encourage 
better  secondary  instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more 
effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  science  for  those  who 
have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations  abroad,  and  to  develop  our 
industries  at  home.  With  these  and  similar  objects  in  view,  the 
Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
various  districts.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  by  encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the 
representatives  of  various  localities  on  the  subject  generally,  and 
on  any  legislation  that  may  be  proposed,  by  conferences  and 
meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages ;  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
information  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  The  Association  wishes, 
where  it  can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing 
institutions,  and  to  act  in  harmony  with  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  bringing  about  more  effective  progress  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 

The  Association  does  not  pledge  itself  in  detail  to  all  the 
opinions  expressed  or  quoted  in  its  publications,  but  aims  at  pro- 
viding by  their  means  information  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
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Apart  from  the  provision  of  higher  technical  education,  with 
which  the  name  of  Charlottenburg  is  so  generally  associated  and 
apart  from  surmises  respecting  the  new  principles  which  many 
are  expecting  to  see  adopted  at  Whitehall,  the  chief  subjects  which 
are  exercising  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  and  of  the  teaching  profession  at  present 
are  (1)  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  infants  under  five  years  of 
age;  (2)  the  provision  of  higher  elementary  schools  and  their 
relations  to  ordinary  elementary  schools,  to  secondary  schools  and 
to  technical  schools;  (3)  the  establishment  of  apprenticeship 
schools  or  classes  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  through  the 
elementary  schools ;  (4)  the  new  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  payment  of  grants  to  secondary  schools  ;  (5)  the  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 


The  first  point  scarcely  comes  within  the  purview  of  "  The 
Record,"  except  in  so  far  as  the  raw  material  is  the  first  essential 
to  the  finished  product,  and  the  secondary  and  technical  schools 
are  recruited  by  pupils  all  of  whom  have,  at  some  time  in  their 
career,  been  infants,  though  they  may  or  may  not  have  been  pupils 
in  an  infants'  school.  Although  attendance  at  school  cannot  be 
enforced  until  a  child  isjive  years  of  age,  there  is  no  doubt  that  parents 
have  been  encouraged,  and  sometimes  pressed,  to  send  their 
children  to  school  at  three,  and  until  recently  the  Board  of 
Education  have  required  the  Local  Education  Authorities  to 
provide  accommodation  for  children  attending  school  between 
three  and  five,  although  it  may  be  contended  that  the  compulsory 
provision  of  accommodation  and  the  compulsory  purchase  of  sites 
should  be  co-ordinate  with  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the 
children.  The  Board  of  Education  have  now  acted  on  this 
principle,  and  they  have  not  only  decided  that  the  fact  that  a  child 
is  under  five  years  of  age  is  reasonable  ground  why  a  Local 
Education  Authority  should  exclude  it  from  school,  but  they  have 
arranged  to  withdraw  the  annual  grants  hitherto  paid  on  account 
of  infants  under  five,  and  to  raise  the  corresponding  grant  for 
children  over  five  to  a  uniform  grant  of  24s.,  instead  of  17s.  and 
22s.  for  younger  and  older  children  respectively. 
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As  a  guide  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities  in  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  admitting  children  under  five, 
the  Board  have  published  a  very  valuable  report,  prepared  by 
five  lady  inspectors,  on  the  conditions  under  which  children  under 
five  are  taught  in  town  and  country  schools  and  the  results  of 
such  teaching.  Very  much  necessarily  depends  on  the  particular 
school  and  the  views  of  the  headmistress  with  respect  to  her 
duties  to  the  babies'  classes,  and  in  endeavouring  to  decide 
whether  on  the  whole  it  is  better  for  a  child  between  three  and 
five  to  remain  at  home  or  to  go  to  school,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  kind  of  home  and  the  kind  of  school.  There  is,  however,  a 
general  consensus,  and  evidence  other  than  that  quoted  in  the 
report  points  in  the  same  direction,  that,  as  far  as  educational 
attainments  are  concerned,  the  child  who  commences  school 
studies  at  five  is  as  far  advanced  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
at  seven  as  the  child  who  commences  at  three,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that,  ceteris  paribus,  it  is  more  intelligent  and  has  more 
command  of  expression.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  formal  education,  public  money  spent  upon  a  child 
under  five  is  not  a  profitable  investment. 


There  are,  however,  other  considerations  besides  the  three  R.'s, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public  economy  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  of  those  children  whose 
homes  do  not  afford  an  environment  consistent  with  healthy 
development  of  body  or  mind,  and  this  has  long  been  recognised 
in  Paris,  not  only  in  respect  of  children  between  three  and  five, 
but  also  for  much  younger  children.  Moreover,  the  practice  of 
sending  children  to  school  as  soon  as  they  are  three  years  of  age 
has  become  part  of  the  social  system  in  many  districts,  and  to 
exclude  them  from  the  schools  before  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  have  statutory  powers  to  make  other  provision  for 
their  care  would  be  perhaps  impossible.  Probably  the  most  they 
can  do  in  some  places  is  to  make  it  clear  to  parents  that  children 
who  can  be  properly  cared  for  at  home  will  not  suffer  educationally 
if  they  defer  their  entrance  to  the  infant  school  until  they  are  five 
years  of  age. 


j        The  higher  elementary  schools  have  a  much  more  immediate 

*    bearing  upon   secondary   and    technical  education,  because    the 

prospects    of    many    secondary    schools    and    the    recruiting   of 
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technical  schools  and  institutes  with  well-trained  students  greatly 
depends  on  the  character  which  the  higher  elementary  school  is 
made  to  assume.  On  this  point  the  Board  of  Education  state 
in  their  last  report : — "  The  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  late 
"  School  Boards  to  extend  their  activities  into  the  region  of 
"  secondary  education,  and  to  place  departments  doing  secondary 
"  work  at  the  top  of  an  elementary  school,  tended  alike  to  frustrate 
"  the  object  of  the  Higher  Elementary  School  Minute  and  to 
"  lower  the  standard  of  secondary  school  teaching.  It  is  hoped 
"  that  the  new  type  of  higher  elementary  school  set  forth  in  the 
"  Code  of  1905  will  meet  an  existing  need,  and  will  help  to 
"  conserve  the  true  character  of  a  secondary  school,  which 
"  cannot  be  efficient  so  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  its  pupils 
"  leave  before  they  are  16." 


The  object  of  the  new  higher  elementary  school  is  to  provide  a 
sound  English  education  carried  to  a  higher  standard  than  in  the 
elementary  school,  while  it  is  distinguished  from  the  secondary 
school  "  by  including  instruction  with  a  more  special  aim  and  more 
"  technical  outlook  than  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  general 
"  education  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  secondary  school  to 
"  supply/*  The  choice  of  these  technical  subjects  is  left  to  the 
Local  Education  Authorities,  who  are  expected  to  adapt  the  schools 
to  the  needs  of  the  scholars,  whether  industrial,  commercial  or 
domestic,  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  felt  the  subject  to  be 
one  of  such  importance  that  "  they  have  requested  the  Consultative 
"  Committee  to  assist  them  with  their  advice  in  the  solution  of 
"  these  difficult  problems." 


According  to  the  present  Regulations,  the  higher  elementary 
school  is  to  provide  a  consecutive  course  of  study  for  boys  or  girls 
from  twelve  to  15.  On  leaving  the  school,  a  few  of  the  pupils  may 
enter  apprenticeship  schools  or  the  day  departments  of  polytechnics 
or  technical  institutes  by  help  of  scholarships,  but  the  great 
majority  will  pass  at  once  into  the  practical  business  of  life,  and 
their  future  educational  opportunities  will  be  confined  mainly  to 
the  evening.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  provide  a  course  of 
instruction  which  shall  be  thoroughly  educational,  continuing  to 
develop  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  scholar,  and  yet  shall  be 
so   closely  associated   with  the  future  work   of  the  pupils   that 
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parents  will  be  induced  to  allow  their  children  to  remain  at  school 
without  the  aid  of  scholarships  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
which  they  attain  the  age  of  15,  that  employers  will  be  glad  to 
offer  them  employment  on  favourable  conditions  without  payment 
of  a  premium,  and  that  the  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  profit  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  by  such  facilities  for  evening  classes  as 
may  be  open  to  them. 


However  carefully  the  Regulations  may  be  drawn  by  the  Board 
of  Education  with  the  advice  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  and 
however  thoroughly  the  curricula  of  the  schools  may  be  adapted  by 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  to  the  requirements  of  their  several 
districts,  the  success  of  the  schools,  as  of  all  other  educational 
enterprises,  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  teachers,  and  festina  lente 
must,  therefore,  be  the  motto  of  all  concerned — for  teachers,  like 
Rome,  are  not  made  in  a  day.  The  higher  elementary  school,  as 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Regulations  and  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  is  to  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  new  institution  which 
will  combine  the  methods  of  the  elementary  schools  with  much  of  the 
teaching  of  the  commercial  and  technical  schools.  Teachers  will, 
therefore,  be  required  who  have  received  a  good  general  education, 
especially  in  English  subjects,  have  gone  through  the  ordinary 
training  college  course  in  pedagogy,  and  are  masters  of  educational 
method  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  have  acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  subjects  or  of  local  industries  or  domestic 
economy  as  will  enable  them  at  once  to  sympathise  with  the  work 
of  the  teachers  of  special  subjects  who  will  undertake  the  more 
technical  departments  of  the  school  work  and  so  to  illustrate  the 
subjects  which  they  themselves  teach  as  to  secure  the  interest  of 
their  pupils  and  enable  them  to  grasp  the  relations  between  theory 
and  practice. 


Here  is  a  field  for  co-operation  between  the  training  college  and 
the  polytechnic  or  the  technical  or  commercial  departments  of 
the  local  university  college.  In  future,  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
school  will  have  received  five  or  six  years'  training  in  a  secondary 
school,  and  those  who  are  to  be  selected  for  work  in  higher 
elementary  schools  may  be  expected  to  have  reached  the  standard 
of  Intermediate  Arts  or  Intermediate  Science  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  training  college.  Such  students  will  be  able  to  devote  one 
year  of    their  training    college    course   to  work    in   the  science 
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department,  the  commercial  department,  the  technical  department, 
or  the  domestic  economy  department  of  a  university  college  or 
polytechnic,  and,  while  there,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
generally  acquainted  with  all  the  other  work  of  the  institution. 


Closely  associated  with  the  question  of  higher  elementary 
schools  is  the  establishment  of  apprenticeship  schools  or  classes 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the  public  elementary  day  school. 
In  a  report  recently  submitted  to  the  London  County  Council  by 
the  Education  Committee,  and  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Bray,  the 
chairman  of  a  section  of  the  Higher  Education  and  Scholarships 
Sub-Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  apprentice- 
ships, it  is  stated  that "  scholarships  are,  we  believe,  the  only  effective, 
44  as  well  as  the  only  legal,  substitute  within  the  reach  of  a  Local 
44  Authority  for  the  old-fashioned  apprenticeship  premiums.  .  .  . 
44  In  London  the  old  system  of  indentured  apprenticeship  has  for 
"  many  years  been  falling  into  decay.  In  the  majority  of  the 
44  industries  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  in  others  it 
"  is  occasionally  found  existing  in  a  haphazard  and  highly 
44  unsatisfactory  manner  ;  while  in  only  a  few  trades  can  it  be  said 
44  to  be  the  commonly  recognised  way  of  entering  the  profession. 
44  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  sub-division 
44  of  labour,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  development  of 
44  mammoth  factories  and  the  high  rents  and  consequent  limited 
44  workshop  space  in  London  have  all  tended  to  render  the  old 
44  practice  either  undesirable  or  impracticable.  The  large  employer 
44  does  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  boys  if  he  is  compelled  to  teach 
44  them  the  whole  trade.  He  prefers  to  divide  his  processes  into 
44  men's  work  and  boys'  work,  and  to  keep  each  grade  to  its 
44  allotted  routine.  The  boy  has  no  desire  to  bind  himself  for  a 
44  long  period  of  years  to  serve  for  low  wages  when  he  can  easily 
44  earn  more  money  in  other  ways ;  while  his  father  is  unwilling  to 
44  pay  a  premium  when  he  can  obtain  no  guarantee  that  his  son 
44  will  be  properly  taught  the  trade,  All  these  are  forces  inseparably 
44  connected  with  the  conditions  of  modern  industry  and  the 
44  aggregation  of  workshops  in  a  large  town ;  it  would,  therefore, 
44  seem  time  and  money  wasted  to  attempt  to  revive  an  obsolescent 
44  system.  The  various  apprenticeship  charities  have  found  it  no 
44  easy  task  to  expend  their  income.  Many  of  them  have  applied 
44  for  new  schemes  which  allow  money,  originally  bequeathed  for 
44  the  encouragement  of  apprenticeships,  to  be  applied  to  educational 
44  and  other  purposes." 
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"  The  power  of  the  Council  to  pay  apprenticeship  premiums  for 
"  any  but  the  children  in  the  industrial  or  reformatory  schools,  for 
"  whom  it  has  special  responsibilities,  appears  to  us  open  to  great 
"  doubt.  We  believe  that  no  County  Council  has  yet  made  such 
"  a  payment.  The  Council!  has  been  advised  that,  in  the  opinion 
"  of  counsel,  'the  payment  of  an  apprenticeship  fee  is  not  legal 
"  '  unless  the  employer,  in  consideration  of  the  payment,  actually 
"  '  and  effectively  teaches  the  apprentice,  and  does  something  more 
"  *  than  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  learn.'  Even  if  under  such 
"  a  condition  the  payment  should  be  held  legal,  it  is  doubtful 
"  whether  many  employers  could  be  induced  to  guarantee  this 
"  additional  training,  as  the  expense  of  such  instruction  would,  we 
"  fear,  inevitably  be  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  of  any 
"  ordinary  premium.  The  Council,  moreover,  would  find  it 
"  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  required 
"  conditions,  to  employ  inspectors  to  visit  the  workshops  and  see 
"  that  the  apprentices  were  properly  taught.  All  this  would  add 
"  much  to  the  cost  of  the  scheme  and  would  probably  render  it 
"  unworkable/' 


The  most  pressing  need  appears  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
suitable  connection  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
Apprenticeship  Funds.  On  this  point,  the  Committee  report : — 
"  But  undoubtedly  the  most  beneficial  results  would  be  obtained 
"  by  bringing  the  elementary  schools  themselves  into  closer  touch 
"  with  the  various  apprenticeship  agencies.  In  many  of  the  poorer 
"  schools  of  London  there  are  children,  known  to  the  head  teachers, 
"  who  require  assistance  in  finding  a  suitable  opening.  Much 
"  good  could  be  done  by  acquainting  the  head  teachers  with  the 
"  resources  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  present  time  several 
"  have  made  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  assist  the  children,  in  the 
"  way  of  finding  them  employment,  as  they  leave  school.  This 
"  excellent  work  should  be  encouraged.  The  head  teachers,  who 
"  appeared  before  us,  agreed  that  they  would  gladly  make  use  of 
"  apprenticeship  societies  or  outside  agencies  if  they  were  furnished 
"  with  information.  We  suggest  that  these  charities  should  be 
"  classified  according  to  areas,  and  that  the  head  teachers  (senior 
"  departments)  of  all  elementary  schools  within  each  area  should 
"  be  furnished  with  the  corresponding  particulars. 

"  In  order  that  the  Council  may  learn  the  result  of  this  action, 
"  we  suggest  that  the  head  teachers  should  be  asked  to  report,  in 
"  October  of  each  year,  what  steps  they  have  taken  to  disseminate 
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*4  the  information  among  the  scholars  during  the  preceding  year, 
4:  and  whether  any  children  have  been  apprenticed  in  consequence. 
44  It  might  also  be  useful  to  supply  the  head  teachers  with 
44  handbills  for  distribution,  containing  particulars  of  the  openings, 
44  for  boys  and  girls  about  to  leave  school.  A  communication 
44  should  also  be  sent  to  the  several  charities  asking  them  whether 
44  the  Council  might  be  allowed  to  submit  to  the  Governing  Bodies 
44  suitable  candidates.  As  there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in 
44  expending  the  income  on  apprenticeships,  this  co-operation  would 
44  probably  be  welcomed. 

"  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  information  regarding 
44  apprenticeships  should  be  supplied  to  the  managers  of  the  public 
44  elementary  schools ;  and  that  among  the  duties  of  managers  of 
41  the  London  County  Council  schools  a  prominent  place  should  be 
41  given  to  the  duty  of  inducing  the  children  to  enter  skilled  trades 
14  as  they  leave  school.  Such  suggestions  appear  to  us  to  represent 
<l  the  limit  beyond  which  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Council  to  go 
44  in  the  encouragement  of  indentured  apprenticeships." 


The  conclusions  at  which  the  Committee  have  arrived  are  set 
forth  as  follows  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report,  and 
the  recommendations  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council 
are  given  also : — 

44  Ignoring  details  and  passing  over  the  transition  period,  we  may 
44  look  forward  to  see  realised  some  such  system  as  that  outlined 
44  below.  The  boy,  as  he  leaves  the  ordinary  elementary  school, 
44  will  have  offered  him,  provided  he  possesses  the  required  ability, 
"  the  choice  of  two  distinct  courses  of  instruction  which  will  assure 
*4  him  an  all-round  training  in  a  skilled  trade.  There  will  be  on 
41  the  one  hand  the  4  part-time '  system  in  which  he  will  spend  a 
••  portion  of  the  week  in  the  workshops  and  the  remainder  in  the 
44  day  technical  school,  and  on  the  other  there  will  be  evening 
4i  classes,  which  a  better  co-operation  with  the  employers  will 
44  render  more  effective  and  less  interrupted  by  the  working  of  long 
44  hours  in  the  factory.  In  certain  cases  scholarships  carrying 
44  free  tuition  and  a  maintenance  grant  will  be  awarded  to  the  day 
44  students  to  compensate  for  the  small  earnings  received  during 
44  the  years  of  training.  Other  scholarships  of  less  value  will  be 
41  allowed  to  some  of  the  evening  students  in  order  to  encourage 
44  regularity  of  attendance.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  growing 
44  intelligence  of  the  employer  will  cause  him  to  insist  that 
44  apprentices  who  do  not  attend  the  day  classes  must  be  present 
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"  at  the  evening  school.  From  this  class  of  student  will  be  drawn 
"  the  skilled  worker  of  the  future,  whose  ability  is  not  sufficient 
"  to  raise  him,  as  a  rule,  to  any  of  the  higher  positions  in  the 
"  industrial  world." 


"  The  boy  as  he  leaves  the  higher  elementary  school  will  be  able 
"  to  enter  the  day  trade  school,  either  by  paying  the  fees  himself  or 
"  by  winning  one  of  the  trade  scholarships  which  will  carry  with  it 
"  free  tuition  and  a  maintenance  grant  tenable  for  two  or  for  three 
"  years.  With  this  stream  of  boys  coming  from  the  higher 
"  elementary  school  will  mingle  another  stream  of  boys  who, 
"  having  won  junior  County  Council  scholarships  and  completed 
"  their  course  at  the  secondary  school,  have  competed  for  one  of 
"  the  trade  scholarships,  either  from  choice  or  from  inability  to  win 
"  an  intermediate  scholarship.  From  this  class  of  student  will  be 
"  drawn  the  future  foremen  and  managers  of  industrial  undertakings. 
"  Finally  a  development  of  the  senior  County  Council  scholarships 
"  will  make  it  possible,  not  only  for  the  intermediate  scholars,  but 
"  also  for  certain  of  the  holders  of  trade  scholarships  to  proceed „ 
"  for  the  highest  technological  instruction  in  the  engineering, 
"  electrical,  chemical,  or  other  industries,  to  the  university.  From 
"  these  will  be  drawn,  we  may  hope,  the  future  inventor,  the  future 
"  managers  of  large  businesses,  and  the  future  '  captains  of  industry/ 
"  A  somewhat  less  elaborate  system  will  afford  similar  facilities  for 
"  girls.  It  is  probable  that  many  years  will  elapse  before  a 
"  complete  ladder  of  industrial  scholarships  will  be  constructed. 
"  But  if  the  Londoner  is  to  hold  his  own  with  the  rest  of  England, 
"  and  if  England  herself  is  to  maintain  her  high  position  in  the 
"  industrial  world,  the  formation  of  a  graduated  system  of  technical 
"  training  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  crying  needs  of  the 
44  day  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of  the  Council/' 


"  We  recommend : — 

"  (a)  That  the  Council  be  recommended  not  to  pay  apprenticeship 
"  premiums ; 

"  (b)  That  a  list  of  the  apprenticeship  charities,  specifying  those 
"  applicable  to  particular  areas,  be  drawn  up,  annually  revised, 
"  and  sent  in  May  of  each  year  to  the  head  teachers  (senior 
"  departments)  of  every  public  elementary  school;  and  that  they 
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"  be  instructed  to  report  in  October  of  each  year  what  steps  they 
"  have  taken  to  make  known  to  boys  and  girls  the  opportunities 
"  thus  offered,  and  the  result ; 

"  (c)  That  the  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  apprenticing 
"  children  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Council  be  included 
"  in  the  list ; 

"  (d)  That  such  lists  be  sent  to  the  managers  of  public 
"  elementary  schools  annually  in  May,  and  that  among  the  duties 
"  of  [the  managers  of]  L.C.C.  schools  a  prominent  place  be  given 
"  to  the  duty  of  inducing  children  to  enter  skilled  trades  ; 

"  (e)  That,  in  general,  an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  the  various 
"  apprenticeship  organisations  into  closer  touch  with  the  schools, 
"  thus  enabling  them  to  use  their  funds  to  the  best  advantage  ; 

"  (/)  That  the  head  teachers  (senior  departments)  of  the 
"  elementary  schools  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  secondary  schools 
"  also,  be  asked  to  enter  on  a  form  supplied  to  them  such 
"  particulars  as  they  can  obtain  as  to  the  trade  or  occupation 
"  selected  by  the  children  on  leaving  school,  and  to  forward  this 
"  information  to  the  Council  in  October  of  each  year ; 

"  (s)  That,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  system  of  industrial 
"  scholarships  and  of  trade  schools,  an  inquiry  be  made  among 
"  the  employers  in  the  skilled  mechanical  trades  in  order  to 
"  discover : — 

"  (i.)  Whether    the   employers    would    co-operate    with    the 

"  Council  in  encouraging  and  affording  facilities  for  apprentices 

"  or  learners  to  attend  evening  classes  on  technical  subjects ; 
"  (ii.)  Whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  allow  apprentices 

"  or  learners  to  be  present  for  part  of  the  week  at  trade  classes 

"  held  during  the  day  ; 
"  (iii.)  Whether  they  would  be  willing  to  take  as  apprentices 

"  or  learners  children,  as  they  leave  school,  and  permit  them  to 

"  attend  for  part  of  the  week,  trade  classes  held  during  the  day ; 
"  (iv.)  The  extent  of  the  demand  for  trade  schools  and  the 

"  most  suitable  industries  to  be  taught  therein  in  the  various 

"  districts  of  London ; 
"  (v.)  How  far  the  employers  would  be  prepared  to  assist  the 

"  Council  by  their  advice  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools, 

"  and  by  awarding  the  pupils  attending  them  special  privileges  ; 

"  (h)  That  additional  scholarships,  similar  to  those  awarded  at 
"  the  L.C.C.  Shoreditch  Technical  School,  be  offered  to  boys  in 
"  connection  with  some  technical  day  school  in  South  London, 
"  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Polytechnics  and  Evening  Schools 
"  Sub-Committee  to  consider  what  steps  can  be  taken  for  the 
"  provision  of  some  suitable  centre  or  centres  ; 
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"  (i)  That  scholarships  of  a  similar  nature  be  awarded  to  girls, 
**  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  same  Sub-Committee  to  consider 
"  what  steps  can  be  taken  for  the  provision  of  suitable  centres  ; 

"  (J)  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Day  Schools  Sub-Committee 
"  to  consider  whether  a  definite  course  of  elementary  and 
41  unspecialised  technical  instruction,  calculated  to  prepare  boys 
"  (with  an  equivalent  provision  for  girls)  to  enter  the  workshops 
"  of  any  skilled  mechanical  trade,  can  be  made  a  part  of  the 
4t  curriculum  of  some  of  the  higher  grade  and  higher  elementary 
"  schools." 


One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  consideration  of  the 
apprenticeship  question  has  been  the  establishment  by  the  Council 
of  80  industrial  scholarships  for  girls  tenable  at  the  L.C.C. 
Shoreditch  Technical  Institute,  the  L.C.C.  Paddington  Technical 
Institute  and  some  of  the  polytechnics.  These  scholarships  will 
provide  a  maintenance  allowance  and  free  training  in  the  new 
apprenticeship  classes  which  are  being  established  in  dressmaking, 
millinery,  waistcoat  making,  upholstery  and  other  women's  trades. 
In  connection  with  each  trade  school  or  class,  there  is  to  be  a 
continuation  school  in  which  training  will  be  given  in  English 
literature  and  composition,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
physical  exercises,  singing  and  other  subjects,  a  short  morning,  as 
a  rule,  being  devoted  to  the  school  subjects  and  a  long  afternoon 
to  the  trade  teaching.  Girls  entering  these  classes  at  14  and 
remaining  for  three  years  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  staff 
of  any  commercial  house  engaged  in  the  corresponding  trade. 


With  the  higher  elementary  school,  the  apprenticeship  school 
and  the  day  technical  departments  of  polytechnics,  provision 
should  be  afforded  for  the  training  of  the  worker  and  the  foreman. 
Those  who  complete  their  elementary  course  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  school,  leaving  at  14,  will  have  the  apprenticeship 
school  open  to  them  in  which  they  will  continue  their  ordinary 
education  and  make  considerable  progress  with  their  trade  training. 
A  course  of  study  which  has  its  intellectual  as  well  as  its 
mechanical  side  will  do  more  for  the  industrial  student  than 
exclusive  training  in  the  workshop  in  which  more  than  double  the 
time  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  trade.  Those  pupils  who 
leave  the  ordinary  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  and  take 
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the  full  course  at  the  higher  elementary  school  will  be  able,  at  the 
age  of  15  on  entering  the  apprenticeship  school,  to  take  at  once 
the  second  or  third  year  course,  or  they  will  be  able  to  pass 
immediately  from  the  higher  elementary  school  to  the  technical 
department  of  a  polytechnic  or  to  advanced  classes  in  a  technical 
institute,  and  thus  secure  a  training  fitting  them  for  leading 
positions  in  their  respective  industries,  while  a  few,  by  means  of 
further  scholarships,  will  reach  the  technical  schools  of  the 
university. 


In  this  connection,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  report  of  an 
inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  as 
to  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  technical  institutions.  We 
hope  to  deal  more  fully  with  this  document  in  a  future  issue ;  but 
meanwhile  it  may  be  said  that,  although  the  report  does  not  pretend 
to  be  complete,  it  contains  much  valuable  information  of  existing 
schemes  of  co-operation  and  should  be  of  real  service  not  only  as  a 
record  of  accomplished  facts  but  also  as  supplying  a  stimulus  to 
greater  effort.  The  Board  of  Education  have  recognised  the 
importance  of  this  matter  in  a  recent  Memorandum  to  their  inspectors 
in  which  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  "  unless  this  co-operation 
"  exists  in  some  form  or  another  neither  employers  nor  employed 
"  will  derive  full  advantage  from  the  expenditure  of  national  and 
"  local  funds  upon  technical  instruction."  The  Association  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  conception  of  the  inquiry  and  upon  its 
most  useful  result.  We  understand  that  the  question  is  to  be  fully 
discussed  at  the  approaching  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  that  some  well-known  employers  are  to  be  invited 
to  express  their  views.  This  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  London,  on  the  26th  and  27th  January,  1906, 
and  among  other  subjects  for  consideration  thereat  are  those  of 
'  home  work  for  evening  students  in  technical  institutions '  and 
'  the  best  course  of  training  in  preparation  for  the  engineering  and 
*  allied  industries.'  Sir  William  Anson  has  accepted  the  position 
of  President  of  the  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  for  the 
year  1906,  in  succession  to  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  and  he  will  deliver 
his  Presidential  Address  on  the  occasion  above-mentioned. 


Under  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  liberal 
scale  of  Government  grants  is  to  be  given  to  secondary  schools  on 
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account  of  all  scholars  taking  an  approved  course  of  study  for  four 
years  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  16.  Where  the  upper  classes 
of  the  school  are  recognised  as  forming  a  pupil-teachers'  centre, 
still  more  liberal  grants  are  paid  on  account  of  pupil-teachers  for 
two  years,  after  reaching  the  age  of  16 ;  but  no  grants  are  paid  on 
account  of  other  pupils,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  school  being  full, 
there  is  a  direct  inducement  to  the  Governing  Body  to  discourage 
the  attendance  of  pupils  over  16  years  of  age,  unless  they  pay 
largely  increased  fees.  If  it  is  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  the 
secondary  school  to  train  pupils  for  the  universities,  attendance 
must  be  encouraged  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  the 
pupils  reach  the  age  of  18,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  pupil-teacher 
it  is  important  that  other  pupils  should  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  upper  classes  which  form  the  '  centres.' 


While  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  grant  of  the  Board 
of  Education  should  cease  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  at  which 
a  pupil  attains  the  age  of  16,  only  one  year  later  than  the  grant 
ceases  to  be  payable  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  payment  of  grant  should  not  be 
commenced  until  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  after  the  pupil 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve;  for  it  is  generally  recognised  that, 
while  the  secondary  school  should  afford  every  possible  facility  for 
county  scholars  and  other  pupils  to  enter  it  from  the  elementary 
school  at  eleven  or  twelve,  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  all 
children  should  remain  in  the  public  elementary  school  until  the 
age  of  twelve  or  should  even  attend  the  public  elementary  school 
at  all.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  any  steps  should  be  taken 
likely  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  secondary  school  is  an 
institution  super-imposed  on  the  elementary  school  for  '  finishing ' 
purposes. 


The  provision  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  whereby  all  scholar- 
ships must  be  awarded  as  part  of  the  supply  of  education  other 
than  elementary  while  as  a  rule  such  education  cannot  be  given 
in  an  elementary  school  combined  with  the  Regulation  that  no 
person  may  teach  in  an  elementary  school  until  he  or  she 
is  of  the  age  of  16,  necessitates  that  the  secondary  schools 
should  play  a  great  part  in  future  in  the  training  of  pupil- 
teachers.      The  precise  part  which  is  afterwards  to  be  taken  by 
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the  training  college  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Many  secondary 
schools  are  now  capable  of  carrying  on  their  pupils  to  the 
Intermediate  standard  in  Arts  and  Science,  and  pupils  attaining 
this  standard  in  school  would  require  but  one  year  in  a  training 
college,  and  that  entirely  devoted  to  professional  subjects,  to 
enable  them  to  attain  to  a  higher  standard  than  that  ordinarily 
reached  by  second  year  students  in  training  colleges.  If,  in  the 
near  future,  all  teachers  are  to  be  trained  and  the  training  college 
course  is  to  extend  over  at  least  two  years,  the  training  college 
accommodation  in  the  country  will  have  to  be  doubled  ;  but  if  the 
college  course  can,  as  a  rule,  be  reduced  to  one  year,  the  secondary 
school  providing  the  training  in  academic  subjects  now  given  in 
colleges,  comparatively  little  increase  in  the  college  buildings  will 
be  demanded. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  on  pp.  385-417  a  digest  of 
Professor  Sadler's  report  on  the  organisation  and  development  of 
higher  education  in  Derbyshire.  The  same  thoroughness  of  purpose 
and  quickening  of  aim  which  characterised  the  report  on  Hampshire, 
and  with  which  we  dealt  in  our  last  issue  (pp.  273-305),  are  again 
made  manifest.  To  grapple  with  an  educational  problem  in  this 
fashion  is  the  antecedent  condition  to  any  true  measure  of  progress. 
The  Local  Education  Authority  are  thus  enabled  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  their  responsibilities,  while  those  individual 
members  of  the  Authority  and  others  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  work  of  administration  are  provided  with  detailed  and  correlated 
suggestions.  As  in  the  case  of  Hampshire,  Professor  Sadler  speaks 
of  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Derbyshire  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  in  the  highest  terms  ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  under 
the  new  regime,  and  with  such  helpful  guidance  at  their  command, 
the  Local  Education  Authority  will  continue  and  extend  their 
activities  on  behalf  of  higher  education.  Meanwhile  our  readers 
may  usefully  consult  our  review  of  the  report  or  the  report  itself, 
and  they  will  doubtless  be  much  interested  in  that  portion  which 
deals  with  the  establishment  of  higher  elementary  schools. 


The  particulars  published  on  pp.  418-51  as  to  the  various  types 
of  scholarships  offered,  during  one  year,  by  the  administrative 
counties  in  England,  excluding  London,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  our  readers.     Every  effort  has  been 
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made  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  from  all  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  of  the  character  just  named,  and  to  present 
that  information  in  an  easily  accessible  form;  and  in  this 
connection  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  County  Councils 
Association  for  their  helpful  co-operation.  It  is  impossible  to 
summarise,  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  here,  the  principal 
features  of  the  Return,  having  regard  to  the  elasticity  of  the  various 
schemes  and  their  applicability  to  the  special  needs  of  individual 
localities.  But  under  such  circumstances  a  limitation  of  our 
powers  of  analysis  rather  marks  an  educational  gain.  The  counties 
generally  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  systematic  arrangements 
made  in  order  to  secure  that  their  scholarship  schemes  shall  be  so 
adapted  to  local  requirements  as  not  only  to  help  the  scholars 
themselves  but  also  to  promote  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
co-ordinate  educational  organisation.  We  venture  to  think  that 
this  one  all-important  feature  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  study 
the  Return. 


Further,  in  the  present  number  of  "The  Record,"  we  have  devoted 
the  whole  of  Section  IV.,  pp.  452-504,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  co-education.  The  searchings  of  thought  among 
educationalists  and  administrators  have  long  been  directed 
to  this  matter,  and  the  aim  of  the  suggestive  review  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Millington,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Norfolk  Higher 
Education  Committee,  is  to  indicate  and,  in  some  measure,  to 
set  forth  the  large  volume  of  opinion  and  experience  which  has 
resulted.  Now  that  Local  Education  Authorities  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  actual  needs,  in  regard  to  secondary  and  higher 
education,  of  their  populations  of  varied  groups  and  sizes,  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  demand  for  information  of  the  character 
embodied  in  this  special  article ;  and  we  trust  that  by  bringing  so 
much  material  to  a  focus  something  will  have  been  done  to  assist 
the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
arguments  respecting  co-education  will,  we  think,  be  held  to  point 
to  the  conclusions  summarised  on  pp.  503-4.  All  will  agree, 
however,  that  this  subject  is  of  the  highest  importance  both  in  its 
educational  and  in  its  administrative  aspects,  and  that  it  should  be 
approached  with  an  attitude  of  mind  which  will  not  allow  prejudice 
so  to  operate  as  to  prevent  a  rightful  determination  of  the 
far-reaching  issues  involved. 
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II.— HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN    COUNTY 
AREAS. 


(£)    DERBYSHIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  dealing  with  the  administrative  county  of  Derby,  Professor 
Sadler  applies  the  same  educational  principles  as  in  the  case  of 
Hampshire.  It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  repetition  of  the  first  principles  which  apply  to  secondary 
and  higher  education  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  inquiry  of  which  the  present  report  is  the  outcome  was  held 
in  1904.  The  report  extends  to  192  pages  and  is  divided  into 
twelve  chapters.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  throughout  with  maps 
and  diagrams,  and  is  supplemented  by  appendices  giving  full 
statistical  details  and  the  curricula  and  time-tables  of  most  of 
the  existing  schools. 

"  In  planning  the  order  of  this  report  I  have  endeavoured  to 
"  arrange  the  contents  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference.  The 
"  statistical  results  of  the  inquiry  are  summarised  at  the  outset, 
"  the  detailed  statistical  tables  being  printed  in  an  appendix.  The 
"  introductory  ....  chapter  is  followed  by  an  outline  of 
"  the  plan  which  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
"  The  next  section  contains  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  public 
"  secondary  schools  in  the  county,  arranged  under  the  different 
"  districts,  with  recommendations  for  their  future  organisation 
"  and  improvement,  and  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  pupil- 

"  teachers This  is  followed  by  a  short  discussion  of 

"  several  points  of  special  difficulty  and  importance,  e.g.,  the 
"  relation  of  the  county  education  authority  to  private  schools ; 
"  the  award  of  scholarships ;  the  question  of  the  training  of 
"  pupil- teachers ;  and  the  connection  between  educational  work 
"  in  Derbyshire  and  the  new  University  of  Sheffield.  The  last 
"  chapter  consists  of  a  financial  summary  giving  an  estimate  of 
"  the  expense  which  would  be  ultimately  incurred  if  the  suggested 
"  plan  for  the  organisation  of  secondary  and  higher  education  in 
"  Derbyshire    were    carried    into    effect.      It  will    be  observed, 
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"  however,  that  the  plan  might,  if  it  were  so  desired,  be 
"  conveniently  carried  out  in  sections,  and  that  in  any  case  it 
"  could  not  be  put  into  full  operation  for  several  years  to  come." 

A  very  important  paragraph  relates  to  the  pioneer  work  done  in 
the  county  by  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Committee.  Here,  as 
in  several  other  places,  some  excellent  work  was  done,  and  the  new 
Local  Education  Authority  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
labours  of  their  predecessors.  "  I  venture  to  take  this  opportunity 
"  of  saying  how  much  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  help  .... 
"  rendered  to  public  secondary  schools  in  Derbyshire  during  the  last 
"  twelve  years  by  the  action  of  the  County  Council.  The  late 
"  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  County  Council  devoted  a 
"  considerable  share  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal  to  the  assistance 
"  of  day  secondary  schools,  and  to  the  provision  of  scholarships  to 
"  enable  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  facilities 
"  which  those  schools  offer.  Considerable  grants  were  given  in 
"  aid  of  building  operations,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
"  apparatus  and  equipment  of  secondary  schools.  In  several  cases 
"  additional  grants  were  made  to  strengthen  the  teaching  staff 
"  where  such  assistance  was  specially  needed.  Travelling  teachers 
"  of  cookery,  domestic  economy  and  woodwork  were  sent  to 
"  several  schools,  and  exhibitions  were  given  to  enable  modern 
"  language  teachers  to  attend  holiday  courses  abroad.  Teachers 
"  in  the  Chesterfield  district  were  given  exhibitions  to  enable  them 
"  to  attend  Saturday  classes  in  modern  languages  at  the  University 
"  College,  Sheffield  ;  and  further  exhibitions  were  liberally  granted 
"  to  secondary  school  teachers  to  enable  them  to  attend  classes  in 
"  science,  art  and  manual  work  at  Nottingham,  Derby,  Sheffield 
"  or  Manchester.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  far-seeing  action 
"  on  the  part  of  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Committee  has 
"  done  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  further  improvement  of 
"  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  county." 

STATISTICAL   SURVEY. 

Schools— Public  and  Private — and  their  Pupils. 

Chapter  II.  gives  a  statistical  survey  of  secondary  education  in 
Derbyshire  in  the  year  1904.  The  administrative  county  (excluding 
the  county  borough  of  Derby)  contained  in  190 1  a  population  of 
504,610.  The  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  attending  public  and 
private  secondary  schools  in  the  administrative  county  during  the 
spring  term  of  1904  was  2,559,  or  5-07  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
Of  these,  1,784  were  boys  (3-53  per  1,000)  and  775  were  girls  (1*54 
per  1,000).     As  many  as  63*5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  secondary 
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schools  in  Derbyshire  are  boarders.     The  following  table  gives  a 
useful  summary : — 


Number  of  Boys  and  Girls  per  1,000  of  Population  in  Public 
and  Private  Secondary  Schools  in  Derbyshire  : — 


Type  of  School. 

No.  of 
Boys. 

Boys 
per  1400. 

No.  of 
Girl.. 

Girls  ocr 
1,000. 

Total           tv»».i 
Boy.  and  1  -^vjL 
Girls.        P«r  l«000- 

Public     

1.377 
407 

273 

o-8 

352 
423 

07 
0-84 

1,729 
83O 

3'43 
1 '64 

Private  

Totals 

1,784 

3'53 

775 

i'54 

2,559 

5*07 

The  public  secondary  schools  fall  into  five  main  categories : — 

(a)  three  non-local  schools — Repton  School,  Trent  College  and 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College— containing  626  pupils  (all  boys) ; 

(b)  six  old  endowed  schools  for  boys  at  Ashbourne,  Buxton, 
Chesterfield,  Risley.  Lideswell  and  Wirksworth,  containing  346 
boys.  One  of  these  schools,  Buxton,  is  becoming  largely  a 
boarding  school ; 

(c)  three  old  foundations  at  Bakewell,  Dronfield  and 
Netherthorpe,  which  within  recent  years  have  been  reconstituted 
as  co-educational  schools.  There  were  in  this  group  312  pupils — 
179  boys  and  133  girls ; 

(d)  four  schools  of  modern  growth  which  were  called  into 
existence  under  the  late  Schools  of  Science  Regulations.  All  four 
are  found  amid  industrial  or  mining  communities — Clay  Cross, 
Glossop,  Heanor  and  New  Mills.  All  four  are  co-educational 
schools.  Number  of  pupils  333,  of  whom  213  were  boys  and  120 
were  girls ; 

(e)  one  girls'  high  school  at  Chesterfield  with  112  pupils, 
including  13  little  boys  in  preparatory  department.  With  regard 
to  these  public  schools  two  points  should  be  noticed — the 
comparatively  large  number  of  co  educational  schools  and  the 
practical  absence  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  alone.  Excluding 
the  non-local  schools,  which  hardly  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry,  an  analysis  of  the  ages,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  reveals 
that  very  few  pupils  enter  the  schools  before  twelve  and  very  few 
remain  after  15  years  of  age.  "  The  comparatively  small  number 
"  of  pupils  who  remain  after  their  fifteenth  birthday  is  one  of  the 
"  great  weaknesses  of  the  Derbyshire  secondary  schools.     Very 
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"  few  of  them  at  present  conform,  and  some  of  them  cannot  be 
"  expected  to  conform,  to  the  Board  of  Education's  new  definition 
"  of  a  secondary  school  as  one  'which  offers  to  each  of  its 
"  *  scholars,  up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  16,  a  general  education, 
"  '  physical,  mental  and  moral,  given  through  a  complete  graded 
"  '  course  of  instruction.'  Some  of  the  Derbyshire  schools  now 
"  recognised  as  '  secondary,'  and  earning  Government  grants  as 
"  secondary  schools,  are  really  not  '  secondary '  but '  higher  grade 
"  elementary  *  in  their  origin,  outlook  and  scope  of  work.  To 
"  force  these  schools  on  to  a  plane  which  is  appropriate  for 
"  secondary  schools  strictly  so-called  would  be  not  only  a  very 
"  costly  undertaking,  but  one  which,  if  successful,  would  impair 
"  much  of  their  present  and  future  usefulness  by  wrenching  them 
"  away  from  their  close  connection  with  the  public  elementary 
"  schools  of  their  neighbourhood." 

Information  was  collected  from  the  private  schools  in  the 
county.  As  a  rule  the  heads  of  these  schools  willingly  co-operated 
with  the  promoters  of  the  inquiry.  Excluding  a  few  schools 
which  were  doing  elementary  work  only,  there  were  24  private 
schools,  embracing  two  preparatory  schools  for  boys,  two 
preparatory  for  both  boys  and  girls,  ten  girls'  schools  with 
preparatory  departments  for  little  boys,  four  girls'  schools,  and  six 
boys'  schools — with  830  pupils  (407  boys  and  423  girls). 

"  Of  the  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  in  the  administrative 
"  county  of  Derby,  certainly  more  than  a  quarter  (and  probably  a 
"  much  larger  proportion)  came  from  outside  the  county  area.  As 
"  against  this  must  be  set  the  number  of  Derbyshire  children  who 
"  go  to  schools  outside  the  area.  Of  the  number  of  those  who  are 
"  sent  to  distant  boarding  schools  no  estimate  can  be  formed ;  but 
"  it  has  been  ascertained  that  69  boys  and  68  girls  come  in  daily  to 
"  public  secondary  schools  in  the  county  borough  of  Derby  from 
"  the  county  area,  and  that  18  boys  and  25  girls  from  the  area 
"  travel  every  day  to  the  public  schools  of  Burton.  There  are  also 
"  53  Derbyshire  pupils  in  private  schools  in  the  county  borough  of 
"  Terby." 

The  Proportion  of  Pupils  to  Population. 

Professor  Sadler  discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  the 
proportion  of  secondary  school  pupils  to  the  total  population,  and 
while  recognising  that  no  formula  can  be  applied  to  all  areas  alike, 
gives  a  number  of  statistics  from  other  districts  for  comparison. 
"  The  results  of  this  statistical  comparison  are  not  very  favourable 
"  to  Derbyshire.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  county 
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44  area  embracing  wide  agricultural  districts  cannot  be  expected  to 
"  show  the  same  rate  of  attendance  at  secondary  schools  as  an 
44  urban  area  where  the  population  is  within  easier  reach  of  facilities 
"  for  higher  education.  Another  point  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
44  closely  bearing  on  the  Derbyshire  problem  is  the  fact  that,  in 
44  England,  industrial  districts  of  comparatively  recent  development 
44  are  imperfectly  supplied  with  secondary  schools.  In  the 
44  neighbouring  county  of  Stafford  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
44  of  things  has  prevailed,  and  in  the  year  1903  an  inquiry  made  by 
44  the  Director  of  Education  revealed  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
44  of  boys  and  girls  in  both  public  and  private  schools  within 
44  the  administrative  county  amounted  to  2*23  per  1,000  of  the 
44  population.  But,  nevertheless,  when  every  allowance  is  made, 
4(  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  in  regard  to  secondary 
44  and  higher  elementary  education  Derbyshire  has  a  good  deal  of 
44  leeway  to  make  up.  It  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  strong 
44  movement  which,  in  Switzerland,  Germany  and  the  progressive 
44  parts  of  North  America,  has  produced  so  great  a  development 
44  of  secondary  schools. 

44  It  would  be  fallacious,  however,  to  estimate  the  relative 
44  educational  efficiency  of  different  countries  or  neighbourhoods 
44  solely  by  the  number  of  pupils  found  in  their  secondary  schools. 
44  Statistical  enumerations  throw  light  upon  the  diffusion  of  higher 
44  education,  but  not  necessarily  upon  its  adjustment  to  social  and 
44  economic  needs.  The  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  is  not  simply  the 
44  mutiplication  of  secondary  schools,  as  if  the  number  of  pupils 
44  receiving  secondary  education  were  in  itself  a  sufficient  index  of 
44  the  right  adjustment  of  educational  organisation  to  social  and 
44  industrial  requirements.  Broadly  speaking,  no  doubt,  it  is  true 
44  that  where  we  find  popular  and  parental  support  readily  given  to 
44  secondary  schools  of  good  quality,  there  is  a  high  level  of 
44  intellectual  interest  in  the  community  concerned.  But  it  by  no 
44  means  follows  that  in  order  to  develop  the  economic  and  civic 
44  efficiency  of  a  particular  neighbourhood,  the  next  or  wisest  step 
44  to  take  is  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  secondary 
44  schools  without  careful  regard  to  the  correlation  of  the  work  of 
44  those  schools  to  the  social  needs  of  the  community  and  to  other 
44  branches  of  educational  organisation.  It  would  certainly  be 
44  possible,  by  establishing  at  an  early  date  in  Derbyshire  a  large 
44  number  of  new  secondary  schools,  greatly  to  increase,  within  a 
44  few  years,  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  education 
44  in  the  county.  But  that  increase  would  not  necessarily  prove 
44  that  the  education  provided  had  really  taken  the  form  best 
44  adapted  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  districts  concerned." 
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A    PLAN    FOR    RE-ORGANISATION. 

Higher  Elementary  Schools.     Secondary  Schools.    A  Future 

Outlook. 

Chapter  III.  outlines  the  plan  suggested  for  the  organisation  and 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  the  county.  In  doing  this, 
Professor  Sadler  has  kept  in  mind  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
county,  the  large  and  concentrated  industrial  and  mining  districts 
as  well  as  the  more  purely  agricultural  portions.  Notice  has  also 
been  taken  of  what  may  be  termed  the  residential  areas  like  Buxton 
and  Matlock.  The  plan  proposed  also  contemplates  the  use  of  the 
first  grade  schools  in  the  adjoining  areas  and  within  easy  reach  of 
the  county  by  means  of  the  various  lines  of  railway.  The  broad 
outlines  of  the  plan  are : — 

(a)  use  of  the  adjoining  existing  schools  for  work  of  the  very 
highest  class ; 

(b)  the  development  of  some  of  the  existing  schools  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  so  as  to  provide  a  few  well-chosen  and  well- 
supported  centres  of  first-class  education ; 

(c)  the  supply  of  one  or  two  really  good  schools  for  girls  alone. — 
This  is  necessary  because  the  co-educational  principle  has  been 
well  carried  out  already  in  the  county,  and  it  is  not  applicable  to 
every  place  or  set  of  circumstances ; 

(d)  the  supply  of  a  number  of  new  higher  elementary  schools 
and  the  alteration  of  some  of  the  so-called  secondary  schools  into 
this  type. — This  seems  to  be  peculiarly  needed  in  Derbyshire,  as 
the  higher  elementary  schools  will  suit  the  industrial  centres  where 
there  is  a  population  willing  and  able  to  keep  their  children  at 
school  until  15,  but  who  then  desire  they  should  enter  practical 
life.  As  a  corollary  a  number  of  departments  or  "  higher 
elementary  tops  "  will  be  needed  to  existing  elementary  schools,  in 
places  too  small  for  independent  schools  ; 

(e)  the  utilisation  of  both  secondary  and  higher  elementary 
schools  as  pupil-teacher  centres  and  for  preparatory  classes. 

"  It  was  said  by  the  late  Lord  Armstrong  that  '  a  man's  success 
"  *  in  life  depends  incomparably  more  upon  his  capacities  for  useful 
"  '  action  than  upon  his  acquirements  in  knowledge.'  In  framing 
"  .  .  .  .  the  plan  described,  ....  I  have  endeavoured 
"  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  importance  of  bringing  education 
"  into  close  touch  with  the  real  needs  of  life. 

"  The  course  of  my  inquiry  in  Derbyshire  impressed  upon  my 

"  mind  the  existence  of  a  two-fold  educational  need 

"  Something  is  wanted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  elementary 
"  schools  beyond  the  limits  at  present  assigned  to  their  ordinary 
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"  curriculum.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  in  many  schools 
"  clever  boys  and  girls  practically  '  mark  time '  between  the 
"  ages  of  twelve  and  14.  This  inflicts  upon  them  a  permanent 
"  disadvantage  and  injures  their  prospects  in  life.  I  would 
"  submit  that  Derbyshire  has  much  to  gain  from  an  economic 
"  and  from  a  civic  point  of  view  by  spending  liberally  on  real 
"  improvements  in  elementary  education,  and  by  providing  at 
"  carefully-chosen  centres  new  facilities  for  higher  education, 
"  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who 
"  will  enter  practical  life  at  15  years  of  age.  All  down  the  eastern 
"  side  of  the  county  much  ability  seems  to  me  to  be  at  present 
"  running  to  waste.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  provision  of  a 
"  well-planned  system  of  higher  grade  schools  at  convenient 
"  centres  throughout  the  industrial  and  mining  districts  of  the 
"  county  would  prove  a  profitable  investment,  and  that  it  would 
"  greatly  enhance  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
"  neighbourhoods  in  question." 

Professor  Sadler  makes  the  definite  suggestion  for  the  establish- 
ment of  eight  higher  elementary  schools  in  selected  centres,  and 
also  for  the  creation  of  higher  elementary  departments  to  existing 
elementary  schools  in  at  least  four  other  places.  He  devotes  a 
large  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  proper  curricula  for  these 
schools.  He  appends  a  carefully- considered  comparison  between 
the  then  existing  higher  elementary  Code  in  England  with  that 
in  force  in  Scotland,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  Code. 
He  pleads  for  alterations  in  the  English  Code  in  the  directions 
of  better  curricula,  more  liberal  grants,  a  three  years'  course 
and  the  raising  of  the  age  of  transference  from  eleven  to  twelve. 
The  new  Higher  Elementary  Regulations  have,  to  some  extent, 
moved  in  the  directions  advocated  by  Professor  Sadler,  and 
probably  in  future  years  there  may  be  a  still  closer  approximation 
to  his  ideals. 

"  My  inquiry  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  now  needed 
"  in  the  above-mentioned  districts  of  Derbyshire,  as  well  as  in 
"  many  other  parts  of  England,  is  a  new  type  of  higher  grade 
"  school,  organised  on  lines  not  unlike  those  which  have  proved 
"  successful  in  Scotland.  The  schools  in  question  would  provide  a 
"  course  extending  over  the  three  years  from  twelve  to  15.  In 
"  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  the  instruction  would  be  of  a 
"  general  character.  The  central  factor  in  it  would  be  thoroughly 
"  good  teaching  in  English,  with  the  object  of  developing  in  the 
"  children  the  power  of  clear  expression  in  their  mother  tongue. 
"  It  should  endeavour  to  cultivate  precision  of  thought,  accuracy 
"  of  observation  and  clearness  of  reasoning.     The  aim  of  this  part 
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"  of  the  curriculum  should  also  be  to  give  the  children  a  love  of 
"  good  literature,  and  to  encourage  private  reading,  and,  through 
44  the  teaching  of  history,  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of  civic  and 
44  national  duty.  The  curriculum  should  further  comprise 
44  geography,  begun  earlier  with  the  study  of  the  home  district ; 
44  nature-study,  which  should  be  connected  with  the  art  teaching ; 
44  practical  physics ;  elementary  mathematics,  including  arithmetic, 
44  algebra  and  geometry ;  drawing ;  handicraft  exercises ;  class 
44  singing  and  carefully  graded  physical  exercises.  Except  for 
44  boys  intending  to  take  the  industrial  course  mentioned  below, 
44  who  would  have  manual  training  instead  of  French,  the  course 
44  should  also  include  French,  taught  on  the  best  modern  methods, 
"  e.g.,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  language  itself,  though  with  careful 
44  regard  to  grammatical  accuracy.  Such  teaching  would  give  the 
44  pupils  a  better  understanding  of  their  own  language  through  the 
44  study  of  another,  and  would  widen  their  intellectual  outlook  and 
44  sympathies  by  helping  them  to  appreciate  the  national  life  and 
44  ideals  of  a  great  foreign  people." 

The  schools  would  be  co-educational  and,  so  far  as  the  two 
years'  course,  would  be  nearly  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
last  year  of  the  three  would  be  specialised,  on  one  of  four 
courses : — 

(a)  a  general  course  for  both  boys  and  girls  continuing  the 
subjects  already  begun  with  the  addition  of  hygiene.  This 
course  would  be  specially  useful  to  boys  and  girls  intending  to 
become  pupil-teachers ; 

(b)  an  industrial  course  for  boys  only ;  "  its  characteristic  feature 
44  would  be  the  training  of  the  boys  in  subjects  which  would 
44  prepare  them  for  efficiency  and  success  in  practical  work. 
44  Stress  would  be  laid  on  practical  arithmetic  and  on  practical 
44  geometry.  The  elements  of  mechanics  would  be  taught,  and  a 
44  sufficient  amount  of  time  would  be  devoted  weekly  to  manual 
44  training  through  woodwork  and  ironwork.  Training  of  the  hand 
44  has  an  educational  value  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in 
44  the  more  bookish  forms  of  education  which  have  been  hitherto 
44  prevalent.  What  is  needed  now  is  not  a  violent  reaction  towards 
44  handicraft  in  education,  but  a  due  combination  of  literary  and 
44  manual  training ; 

(c)  a  commercial  course  for  both  boys  and  girls,  foreign 
languages,  geography,  book-keeping,  with  special  stress  as  regards 
hand-writing  would  be  included ; 

(d)  a  domestic  course  for  girls  only.  Its  special  characteristic 
would  be  household  management. 
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In  all  four  courses  the  liberal  studies  already  begun  would  be 
kept  up.  To  provide  this  kind  of  education,  great  care  would  be 
needful  to  secure  thoroughly  competent  teachers.  It  would  not 
be  cheap ;  the  cost  would  be  from  £8  to  ^"10  per  head ;  and  of 
this  about  half  would  have  to  be  provided  from  local  sources. 

The  provision  of  true  secondary  education  next  engages  the 
attention  of  Professor  Sadler.  His  recommendation  is  "  to 
"  concentrate  effort  on  supplying  it  in  good  quality  at  a  limited 
"  number  of  centres,  but  to  make  it  accessible,  by  means  of 
"  scholarships,  to  boys  and  girls  of  exceptional  promise  throughout 
"  the  county.  The  cost  of  providing  secondary  education  of  good 
"  quality  is  so  great  that  concentration  at  well-chosen  centres 
"  seems  indispensable.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  secondary 
"  education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  concerned,  the 
"  plan  submitted  in  this  report  recommends  the  selection  of  certain 
"  centres,  and  the  provision  at  those  centres  of  day  secondary 
"  education  of  a  high  intellectual  standard." 

The  centres  suggested  for  this  purpose  are  : — 

(a)  Chesterfield,  for  boys  and  girls  in  separate  schools ; 

(b)  Ashbourne,  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school ; 

(c)  Bakewell,  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school ; 

(d)  Duffield,  for  girls  only — this  place  being  selected  by  reason 
of  its  railway  convenience. 

In  most  of  these  places  there  are  already  secondary  schools, 
and  the  problem  will  be  solved  by  strengthening  and  developing 
the  existing  institutions.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  fullest 
possible  use  be  made  of  existing  schools  of  high  standing  in  adjacent 
areas,  and  even  so  far  away  as  Nottingham  and  Manchester. 
The  excellent  railways  in  Derbyshire  lend  themselves  to  this  idea 
and  make  it  feasible. 

"  But  the  provision  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  with 
"  varied  curricula  on  liberal  lines  will  not  alone  meet  the 
"  educational  needs  of  the  county.  There  is  also  required  an 
"  improvement  in  the  education  which  is  intended  for  pupils  who 
"  will  remain  at  school  till  they  are  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and 
"  some  of  whom  will  continue  at  school  even  longer.  This  type  of 
"  education  is  chiefly  needed  by  pupils  who  look  forward  to  a 
"  professional  career,  or  to  occupying  posts  of  high  responsibility 
"  in  industrial  or  commercial  life.  Many  of  them  will  proceed, 
"  after  leaving  school,  to  a  university  or  to  a  place  of  higher 
"  technical  instruction.  The  requirements  of  the  professional 
"  or  university  preliminary  examinations-  constrain  us  to  plan  the 
"  courses  of  study  in  such  schools  on  more  traditional  lines  than 
"  would  be  appropriate  or  necessary  in  the  case  of  the   higher 
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"  grade  elementary  schools.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to 
44  meet  these  two  different  educational  needs  through  one  curriculum 
44  of  studies.  Better  results  will  be  gained  by  keeping  the  secondary 
44  school  curriculum  distinct  from  and  alternative  to  the  higher 
"  grade  elementary  school  curriculum  from  twelve  years  of  age 
"  upwards. 

"  This  separation  of  curricula,  however  much  we  may  regret  its 
44  existence,  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  professional 
44  callings,  for  which  the  secondary  schools  have  to  prepare  many 
"  of  their  pupils,  require  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  (especially 
44  Latin),  which  are  unsuitable  as  ingredients  in  a  course  of  training 
"  appropriate  for  those  who  will  enter  on  the  practical  duties  of 
'*  life  at  15  years  of  age.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  will  be, 
44  a  generation  hence,  the  normal  course  of  secondary  education  in 
44  our  English  schools.  But  at  present  we  are  compelled  to  retain 
44  every  educational  instrument  of  tested  value.  Great  changes 
44  are  taking  place  in  the  spirit  and  aims  of  secondary  education. 
44  But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  we  can  say  that 
44  the  courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools  have  successfully 
44  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  needs  of  modern  life.  The 
44  practical  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  considerations 
44  is  that,  instead  of  hurriedly  multiplying  secondary  schools  with 
14  more  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  attracted  to  them  than 
44  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the  training  and  instruction  which 
44  modern  needs  make  it  expedient  to  devise  and  provide,  the  more 
44  prudent  course  will  be  to  concentrate  effort  on  getting  a  sufficient 
44  number  of  secondary  schools  into  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
44  (developing  existing  schools  where  circumstances  allow,  but 
44  establishing  new  ones  when  necessity  requires),  at  staffing  these 
44  schools  with  very  competent  teachers,  and  at  encouraging  them 
44  to  make  various  experiments  in  curricula  and  in  methods  of 
44  teaching. 

44  The  world  is  passing  through  a  period  of  critical  change.  The 
44  need  for  experiment  is  felt  on  every  hand.  No  one  can  predict 
44  with  confidence  the  kinds  of  secondary  education  which  15  or  20 
44  years  hence  will  be  regarded  as  being  most  necessary,  or,  in  the 
44  wider  sense  of  the  word,  profitable.  Educational  methods  and 
44  traditions  have  always  to  adjust  themselves  to  those  profound 
44  changes  in  current  ideas  which  come  about  through  great 
44  extensions  of  human  knowledge.  During  the  last  50  years  the 
44  limits  of  knowledge  have  been  pushed  back,  with  extraordinary 
44  effects  upon  the  material  conditions  of  human  life.  Nor  has  this 
44  period  of  change  failed  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  our 
44  habits   of  mind    and    upon    the    social    relationships  between 
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"  different  parts  of  the  community.  The  old  order  of  thought  has 
"  been  shaken,  and  along  with  an  immense  increase  in  material 
"  well-being  there  has  come  a  certain  hesitancy  of  mind  in  regard 
"  to  deeper  things.  Hence,  much  that  was  formerly  taken  for 
"  granted  in  educational  procedure  is  now  being  subjected  to 
44  destructive  criticism.  The  result  of  this  is  that  we  must  be 
"  prepared  for  the  necessity  of  re-modelling  at  no  distant  time 
44  what  we  may  provide  to-day.  There  is  no  single  educational 
"  formula  in  which  at  present  we  can  implicitly  believe. 

44  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  act.  The  needs  of  the 
"  great  populations,  especially  of  those  in  the  industrial  and 
44  commercial  districts,  are  pressing.  Other  nations  with  whom  we 
44  have  to  compete,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  industry  and 
44  commerce,  but  in  the  more  momentous  struggle  between  national 
44  ideals,  have  thrown  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour  into 
44  the  work  of  educational  reconstruction.  By  the  results  of  those 
44  efforts,  good  or  bad,  they  are  changing  the  emotional  and 
44  intellectual  conditions  of  the  world  struggle.  But  in  that 
44  world  struggle,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  compelled  to  bear  our  part 
44  according  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  time.  Hence,  cost  what 
44  it  may,  we  cannot  afford  at  this  juncture  to  remain  inactive  in 
44  our  educational  policy.  We  may  feel  that  many  of  the  modern 
44  educational  movements  have  set  in  a  dangerous  direction ;  we 
44  may  suspect  that  in  course  of  time  much  that  at  present  looks 
44  attractive  and  liberating  will  be  followed  by  disillusionment  and 
44  reaction ;  but  we  are  bound  to  act,  in  order  to  secure  for  the 
41  masses  of  our  people  that  kind  of  alertness  of  mind  and  readiness 
44  to  try  new  things,  without  which  we  shall  fall  out  of  step  with 
44  those  other  nations,  into  close  relationship  with  whom  we  are 
44  inevitably  brought  by  the  necessary  interchange  of  the  products 
44  of  the  varied  industries  upon  which  we  and  they  depend." 

SUGGESTIONS   IN   DETAIL 

General. 

Chapter  IV.,  which  contains  the  detailed  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  the  county,  and  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  pupil-teachers,  is  the  longest,  extending 
over  106  pages,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important  part  of 
the  report.  It  embraces  a  description  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  of  the  county,  with  proposals  for  their 
improvement.  The  educational  requirements  of  districts  where 
there  is  at  present  no  public  secondary  school  are  also  discussed, 
and  suggestions  are  made  for  meeting  them.     Throughout  the 
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chapter  special  regard  is  paid  to  the  need  of  providing  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  pupil-teachers  under  the  new 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

No  less  than  27  centres  or  places  are  each  very  fully  dealt  with. 
Many  of  the  details  are  deeply  interesting  and  the  suggestions 
made  are  often  of  more  than  local  interest.  The  influence  of  the 
late  Regulations  as  regards  science  schools  and  classes  can  be  easily 
traced  in  the  conditions  of  the  existing  schools.  They  also  show 
evidence  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the  late  Technical  Instruction 
Committee.  The  scholarship  schemes  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  some  considerable  time  have  been  a  great  help  to  the 
schools.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  note  that  many  of  the  large 
landowners  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  and  other  prominent  residents  have 
taken  a  practical  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the  county. 
In  nearly  all  the  places  the  old  endowed  schools  have  been 
re-organised  during  the  last  15  years.  Professor  Sadler  specially 
notes  how  many  of  them  have  been  turned  into  co-educational 
schools,  which  are  now  well  established  in  the  county.  Interesting 
details  are  given  as  to  the  career  of  the  pupils  after  leaving  school, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  girls  and 
several  boys  have  taken  up  elementary  teaching.  In  nearly  all  the 
schools,  thanks  probably  to  the  scholarship  system,  there  is  a  large 
section  of  the  pupils  who  have  received  their  preliminary  education 
in  elementary  schools.  The  fees,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  low, 
ranging  from  £\  to  £8  per  annum — very  seldom  larger. 

Co -Education. 

The  Lady  Manners  School,  Bakewell. 

The  question  of  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  is  at  the 
present  time  attracting  the  attention  of  those  Local  Education 
Authorities  who  are  attempting  to  provide  secondary  education 
in  sparsely  populated  areas.  The  following  example  of  the  very 
successful  conversion  of  an  old  endowed  school  into  a  modern 
co-educational  establishment  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest : — 

"  The  Lady  Manners  School  at  Bakewell*  was  founded  in  1637, 
"  and  ire-opened  as  a  co-educational  school  in  1896.  The  foundress 
"  was  the  widow  of  Sir  George  Manners,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
"  famous  Dorothy  Vernon,  of  Haddon  Hall.  Her  purpose  was  to 
"  provide  a  free  school,  where  boys  from  Bakewell  and  Rowsley 
"  might  be  educated  *  in  good  learning  and  in  the  Christian 
"  religion.'     The   endowment   is    only   ^"45    a   year.     The  school 

*  See  also  "  The  Record,"  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  108-118. 
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"  was  re-organised  by  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Charity 
"  Commissioners  in  1894,  and  new  buildings  were  opened 
"  in  1896.  The  aim  of  the  re-organised  school  is  to  provide 
"  secondary  education  on  modern  lines  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
"  new  departure  has  been  fully  justified  by  its  results.  The  school 
"  has  been  a  great  success.  More  than  once  in  the  course  of  my 
"  inquiry  I  heard  it  spoken  of  as  having  been  '  a  blessing  to  the 
"  neighbourhood.'  It  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
"  strenuous  and  liberal  support  of  the  leading  residents  in  Bake  well 
"  and  of  many  influential  friends  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
44  chairman  of  the  Governors,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
"  state  of  feeling  in  the  surrounding  district,  finds  everywhere  that 
44  the  school  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  farmeiB 
"  and  others  who  live  within  reach  of  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
44  say  that  the  school  has  given  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of 
44  education  to  a  considerable  neighbourhood. 

44  Situated  in  the  picturesque  little  market  town  of  Bakewell 
44  (population  a  little  over  3,000),  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
44  districts  of  Derbyshire,  the  Lady  Manners  School  draws  its 
44  pupils  from  a  wide  area.  Bakewell  stands  on  the  Midland  line 
44  between  Derby  and  Manchester  (ten  miles  from  Matlock  and 
"  twelve  miles  from  Buxton),  and  has  a  good  service  of  trains. 
"  Seventy  pupils  come  to  the  school  daily  by  train,  the  '  catchment 
44  area '  of  the  school  extending  from  Chapel-en-le-Frith  and 
44  Buxton  on  the  N.N. W.  to  Matlock  and  Cromford  on  the  S.E. 
"  In  June,  1904,  55  pupils  (27  boys  and  28  girls)  were  coming  from 
"  the  Matlock  district,  and  23  pupils  (six  boys  and  17  girls)  from 
"  the  Buxton  district.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  the 
"  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bakewell.  From  Baslow, 
"  Pilsley,  Edensor  and  the  district  extending  N.  and  N.E.  from 
"  Bakewell  to  Calver  and  Curbar,  ten  come  in  daily.  A  like 
44  number  come  from  Youlgrave,  Middleton  and  Over  Haddon 
"  on  the  South.  Another  ten  come  from  Ashford,  Sheldon  and 
44  Taddington  on  the  West.  Of  the  seven  boarders  (summer, 
44  1904),  all  but  one  came  from  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  the 
"  Lady  Manners  School  serves  not  Bakewell  only,  but  a  wide 
44  district,  containing  over  53,000  inhabitants.  There  is  much  in 
"  the  work  of  the  school,  in  its  plan  of  organisation,  and  in  its 
44  evident  hold  upon  the  district,  which  reminds  the  visitor  of  the 
44  corresponding  development  of  what  are  called  *  district  high 
"  schools  *  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  progressive  North 
44  America 

41  In  February,  1904,  there  were  146  pupils  in  the  school  (69  boys 
44  and  77  girls).     Seven  of  these  (two  boys  and  five  girls)  were 
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"  boarders.  Only  one  pupil  (a  boarder)  came  from  outside  the 
"  administrative  county  of  Derby.  Twelve  of  the  pupils  were 
"  over  1 6  years  of  age.  Those  between  twelve  and  16  formed 
44  71*2  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  The 
"  minimum  age  at  entrance  is  eight  years  and  the  average  twelve 
44  years.  The  average  length  of  stay  in  the  school  is  two  and 
"  a-quarter  years,  but  in  February,  1904,  8*9  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
"  had  already  been  four  years.  Fifty- two  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
"  had  received  their  previous  education  in  a  public  elementary 
"  school ;  j2  per  cent,  had  previously  been  at  private  schools. 
"  The  remainder  had  come  from  other  secondary  schools,  or  had 
44  received  their  previous  training  at  home.  The  school  fees  for 
"  day  pupils  are  £y  a  year,  including  books.  In  case  of  more  than 
"  two  children  from  the  same  family  attending  the  school  at  the 
"  same  time,  the  third  or  subsequent  pupil's  fee  is  £5  a  year. 
"  Extra  fees  are  charged  to  those  who  take  instrumental  music 
"  (£1  a  term),  dancing  (7s.  6d.  a  term)  and  gymnastics  (6s.  a 
"  term). 

"  The  subsequent  careers  of  the  pupils  have  been  as  follows : — 
"  15  per  cent,  have  entered  retail  trade ;  14  per  cent,  have  become 
"  teachers,  almost  entirely  in  public  elementary  schools ;  twelve 
44  per  cent,  have  entered  banks  or  insurance  offices  as  clerks ; 
44  twelve  per  cent,  have  entered  on  engineering  or  other 
"  apprenticeships ;  eleven  per  cent,  (girls)  are  living  at  home 
44  with  their  parents ;  nine  per  cent,  have  gone  on  to  universities 
"  or  other  places  of  higher  education  ;  four  per  cent,  have  gone  on 
44  to  technical  schools ;  three  per  cent,  have  become  farmers  ;  three 
44  per  cent,  have  obtained  articled  clerkships  or  similar  positions  ; 
44  two  per  cent,  have  gone  into  manufacturing  industry ;  one  per 
44  cent,  have  entered  merchants'  offices ;  and  14  per  cent,  have 
44  gone  on  to  other  secondary  schools,  usually  through  their  parents 
44  leaving  the  district. 

44  The  head-master  of  the  school  (Mr.  A.  L.  B.  Tindall,  M.A.)  is 
44  doing  an  admirable  work.  He  has  shown  much  readiness  to 
44  sacrifice  his  own  interests  for  the  good  of  the  school.  By  his 
44  energy  he  has  increased  the  number  of  pupils,  and  has  gained 
44  for  the  school  a  high  reputation  in  the  district.  He  has  the 
44  help  of  six  assistant-teachers,  exclusively  attached  to  the  school 
44  (three  men  and  three  women)  and  seven  visiting  teachers.  The 
"  teaching  and  organisation  of  the  work  in  science  are  very  good. 
44  The  senior  assistant-master  (Mr.  J.  H.  Howgate,  B.A.)  succeeds, 
44  by  his  skill  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  interest  in  his  subjects,  in 
"  calling  forth  among  the  boys  and  girls  a  spirit  of  work  which 
44  is  highly  satisfactory.     .     .     .     The  funds  at  present  available 
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'  for  carrying  on  the  school  are  insufficient  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  payment  of  the  staff.  It  is  especially  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  literary  and  humanistic  side  of  the  teaching  in 

;  the  school,  to  cultivate  among  the  pupils  a  love  of  good  literature, 
to  encourage  and  guide  their  private  reading,  to  arouse  and  train 
their  imagination,  and  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  appreciating 
beautiful  things.  I  would  also  suggest  that  more  should  be 
made  of  vocal  music  in  the  upper  forms  of  the  school. 
"  The  school  is  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  what 
was  known,  until  the  recent  change  in  the  Board's  Regulations 
for  Secondary  Schools,  as  Division  A.  In  1903  the  school 
earned  in  Government  grant  ^"344  18s.  nd.  on  65  pupils.  It 
is  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  receives  from  the 
Derbyshire  County  Council  a  special  grant  of  ^"150  and  a 
capitation  grant  of  ^"40.  The  following  table  shows  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  seven  years 
1897-1903  :— 


Year  ending  31st  July. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Cost  per  head. 
£      s.       d. 


1897     59  9     3     7 

1898     85  9  11  11 

1899     119  9  19     5 

1900     135  10  12     5 

1901     135  9  l9  ll 

1902     137  11     3     8 

1903     122  10  14    9 

"  The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the   receipts 

"  and  expenditure  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  July  31st, 
"  1904 : — 


Receipts. 


Endowment 45 

Fees    917 

,,  County  Council.. ..  60 
County  Council  books  . .  24 
Capitation  40 
Special  grant  from  County 

Council 150 

Scholars*  travelling  ....  38 
Other  receipts,  including 

Cambridge   Local    fees 

and  night  classes 151 

Board  of  Education  grant  400 


I    s.   d. 


£1,825    5    o 


Payments. 

£  s.  d. 

Head-master    366    o    o 

Assistants 694  10    o 

Clerk 50    o    o 

Printing  and  advertising  .  46  15  o 
Books,      chemicals     and 

apparatus 133  11     6 

Rates,    rents,    taxes   and 

repairs    152    o    o 

Fuel,  light  and  cleaning  ..    74    o    o 

Scholars'  travelling 38    5    o 

Other  expenses,  including 

Cambridge    Local   fees 

paid    over    and    night 

classes    265    o    o 

£1,820     1     6 
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"  The  head-master  and  his  colleagues  do  much  to  foster  the 
"  corporate  life  of  the  school.  Social  evenings  and  entertainments 
"  are  frequently  held.  There  is  a  school  magazine.  School 
"  games  are  carefully  organised.  The  result  of  these  efforts  is 
"  that  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  school  is  fairly  good,  and  distinctly 
"  growing  in  strength.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  sides 
44  of  the  work  of  a  secondary  school,  and  not  least  in  the  case 
"  of  such  a  school  as  the  Lady  Manners.  Attention  is  paid  to 
44  the  training  of  the  hand  and  to  physical  education.  At  the 
"  time  of  my  visit,  the  boys  were  making  bookshelves  for  the 
"  school  reference  library.  The  manual  training  room  (used  also 
"as  a  gymnasium)  and  cookery  room  attached  are  situated  at 
44  a  short  distance  from  the  main  school  building,  and  are  lent 
"  to  the  Governors  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  a  nominal 
44  rent,  on  certain  conditions.  The  school  has  a  playing  field  of 
44  twelve  acres  within  about  five  minutes'  walk.  It  lies  low, 
44  however,  and  is  often  not  available  in  wet  weather.  Last 
44  winter  much  of  it  was  for  some  weeks  under  water.  The 
44  boys  play  cricket  and  football ;  the  girls  cricket  and  hockey. 
44  Occasionally  mixed  hockey  teams  play." 

Transformation  of  a  School— Once  Private,  now  Public. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  Chesterfield  High  School  for 
Girls  are  of  interest,  as  showing  the  gradual  transformation  of  a 
private  school  through  various  stages  into  a  semi-public  school, 
and  eventually  into  a  recognised  public  school  incorporated  into 
the  full  scheme  of  county  work. 

44  The  Chesterfield  High  School  for  Girls  was  started  as  a 
44  private  school  by  .  .  .  .  high  school  mistresses,  in  September, 
44  1892.  It  was  recognised  in  the  following  year  by  the  County 
44  Council  as  an  efficient  school  to  which  county  scholars  might  be 
44  sent.  The  school  was  placed  under  a  representative  committee, 
44  and  a  scheme  of  management  was  drawn  up  for  its  working. 
44  This  scheme  of  management  is  on  the  following  lines : — (a)  the 
44  head-mistresses,  who  are  partners,  undertake  (1)  to  receive  twelve 
44  County  Council  scholars ;  (2)  to  receive  five  scholars  from  the 
44  borough,  who  are  paid  for  by  the  grammar  school  Governors ; 
44  (3)  to  have  their  school  regularly  inspected  ;  (4)  to  work  under  a 
44  committee  representative  of  the  Governors  of  the  grammar 
44  school,  of  the  County  Council  and  of  the  borough  Education 
44  Committee ;  (5)  to  submit  all  their  accounts,  including  the 
44  boarding  accounts,  to  the  local  committee. 

44  On  the  other  hand — (b)  the  County  Council  (t)  pays  £5  a  year 
44  for  each  county  scholar,  and  a  capitation  grant  up  to  ^"40  per 
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"  annum.  As  there  are  twelve  county  scholars  in  the  school,  the 
"  head-mistresses  receive  £8  6s.  8d.  in  respect  of  each  county 
"  scholar;  (2)  makes  grants  for  apparatus,  and  has  given  maps, 
44  globes,  microscopes,  slides,  cupboards,  etc. ;  (3)  supplies,  free  of 
44  charge,  a  visiting  teacher  of  cookery,  who  also  serves  in  several 
44  other  schools ;  (4)  pays  half  the  expenses  of  the  examination 
44  and  inspection  of  the  school ;  and  (5)  has  made  two  special 
44  grants  for  putting  up  a  class-room  behind  the  school.  If  the 
44  present  school  buildings  were  given  up,  this  would  have  to  be 
44  removed ;  the  structure  is  of  match-board  and  corrugated  iron. 
44  And  (c)  the  Chesterfield  Town  Council  has  contributed  ^"90 
44  towards  the  improvement  in  the  buildings.  A  gymnasium  was 
44  bought  which  had  belonged  to  another  school,  and  the  Town 
44  Council's  grant  was  to  cover  the  purchase  and  cost  of  removal. 
44  The  school  buildings  consist  of  a  private  house  adapted  for 
44  school  purposes.  They  include  a  large  room  used  as  a 
44  gymnasium  and  also  as  a  junior  schoolroom.  There  are  four 
44  other  class-rooms,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  cookery  room  and  a 
44  room  which  is  used  as  a  dining-room  and  music-room.  There  is 
44  no  playing  field  connected  with  the  school 

44  The  minimum  age  of  the  pupils  at  entrance  is  four  years,  the 
44  average  age  nine  years.  As  regards  97  out  of  the  112  pupils  in 
44  the  school,  37  had  received  the  whole  of  their  education  in  this 
44  school ;  36  had  been  previously  taught  in  public  elementary 
44  schools;  21  had  come  on  from  private  schools;  and  three  had 
44  been  previously  trained  at  home.  Since  the  establishment  of 
44  the  school  twelve  years  ago,  two  pupils  have  gone  on  to  places  of 
44  university  instruction  (viz.,  Bedford  College,  London  and 
44  University  College,  Sheffield) ;  six  or  eight  have  gone  on  to  high 
"  schools  under  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company ;  a  large 
44  number  have  been,  or  are  now  being,  trained  as  elementary 
44  school  teachers ;  about  a  like  number  are  living  at  home  with 
44  their  parents ;  a  small  number  have  entered  business  as  shop 
44  assistants,  etc.,  and  three  have  gone  into  the  Post  Office. 

44  Seventeen  scholarships  were  held  in  the  school,  twelve  being 
44  minor  scholarships  given  by  the  County  Council  and  five 
44  scholarships  given  by  the  grammar  school  Governors.  All  the 
44  scholarships  are  held   by  girls  who  have   previously   attended 

44  public  elementary  schools There  are  no  endowments 

44  in  connexion  with  the  school.  The  school  has  been  recognised 
44  for  the  present  year  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  secondary 
44  day  school,  eligible  for  grants.  It  has  been  regularly  examined 
44  by  external  examiners  since  1893.     For  the  last  three  years  it 
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"  has  been  inspected  and  examined  by  Professor  Foster  Watson, 
"  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  London. 

"  The  school  fees  are:  for  pupils  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age, 
"  £6  6s.  per  annum ;  for  pupils  over  ten  years,  £g  gs.  per  annum. 
"  Extra  fees  are  charged  for  German,  £1  is.  per  term;  gymnasium, 
"  12s.  6d.  per  term  ;  instrumental  music,  theory  of  music,  advanced 
"  drawing  and  painting.  A  fee  of  from  2S.  6d.  to  5s.  per  term  is 
"  charged  for  school  stationery,  not  including  books  and  drawing 
"  materials.  Children  between  three  and  seven  who  are  in  the 
44  kindergarten  class  pay  £3  3s.  a  year. 

"  Between  15  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  girls  come  from  outside 
"  Chesterfield,  some  from  Alfreton. 

44  The  staff  of  the  school  consists  of  the  two  head -mistresses  and 
"  five  assistant-mistresses  exclusively  attached  to  the  school. 
"  There  are  also  four  visiting  teachers  for  French,  cookery  and 
"  dressmaking,  painting  and  model  drawing,  and  gymnasium  and 
"  Swedish  drill.  The  head-mistresses  appoint  the  assistants,  and 
44  fix  their  salaries. 

"  Within  the  limits  imposed  by  financial  considerations  the  work 
"  of  the  school  is  sound  and  valuable.  The  two  head-mistresses 
"  are  hard-working,  devoted  teachers,  who  organise  the  school  and 
"  carry  on  teaching  work  at  the  same  time,  giving  themselves 
"  whole-heartedly  to  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  The  average 
"  fee  amounts  to  eight  guineas  per  head  for  every  child  in  the 
"  school.  But  out  of  this  all  expenses  (rent  and  up-keep,  except 
"  that  of  apparatus  for  the  small  laboratory)  have  to  be  paid;  It 
"  is  only  by  means  of  skilful  organisation,  by  great  economy  and 
44  by  paying  very  small  salaries,  that  it  is  possible  tb  conduct  this 
44  school  at  all.  By  their  agreement  with  their  Committee,  each 
44  head-mistress  receives  a  fixed  salary  of  £60  per  annum,  with 
"  board  and  lodging.  These  payments  come  out  of  the  income 
"  of  the  school  derived  from  fees,  etc.  The  local  committee 
"  assigns,  according  to  its  discretion,  out  of  the  profits  a  bonus  to 
44  the  head-mistresses.  This  bonus  has  never  been  large.  There 
"  has  actually  been  no  balance  in  some  years ;  the  highest  sum 
44  which  there  has  ever  been  to  divide  is  £&o.  The  Committee 
44  have  no  financial  responsibility,  and  are  not  even  bound  to  find 
44  for  the  head-mistresses  their  minimum  salary. 

44  With  its  present  income,  the  school  cannot  afford  to  engage 
44  a  sufficient  number  of  assistant-teachers  of  the  desired  level  of 
44  efficiency.  Thus  the  work,  the  buildings  and  the  equipment  of 
44  the  school,  creditable  as  they  are  considering  the  obstacles  with 
44  which  the  head -mistresses  have  had  to  contend,  are  not  at  present 
44  such  as  ought  ultimately  to  satisfy  the  educational  needs  of  a 
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"  town  of  the  standing  of  Chesterfield,  with  its  28,000  inhabitants, 
"  together  with  those  of  a  considerable  district  round  about.  In 
"  spite  of  this,  the  school  as  it  has  been  built  up  by  the  present 
"  head-mistresses  is  already  doing  a  work  which  a  public  high 
"  school  for  girls  would  naturally  undertake.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
"  semi-public  school  conducted  at  the  risk  of  the  proprietresses. 

"  It  is  found  that  the  girls  from  this  school  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
"  proceed  to  any  place  of  higher  education.  They  leave  school 
"  young,  either  to  enter  upon  elementary  school  teaching  or  to  go 
"  into  business,  or  to  share  in  home  duties.  The  head-mistresses 
"  aim,  therefore,  at  giving  a  good  and  thorough  education  as  far  as 
u  it  goes,  but  they  cannot  reach  any  advanced  standard.  The  few 
"  girls  who  go  on  to  larger  schools  or  to  college  have  always  been 
"  found  well  prepared  to  take  up  higher  work,  and  the  girls  who 
"  have  gone  from  this  school  to  be  trained  for  elementary  school 
"  teaching  have  been  markedly  successful  in  their  examinations. 

"  There  is  a  school  library  and  an  'Old  Girls"  Guild 

"  The  special  difficulty  with  which  the  school  has  to  contend  is 
"  want  of  funds.  The  fees  are  low.  Modern  methods  of  teaching 
"  science  involve  much  greater  expense  than  was  considered 
"  necessary  ten  years  ago.  The  present  accommodation  of  the 
"  school  is  ill  adapted  to  its  needs." 

Private  Schools.    A  County  Directory. 

Chapter  V.  deals  with  the  relations  between  the  Local  Education 
Authority  and  the  private  schools — which  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  provision  of  secondary  education  in  the  county.  In 
1904,  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  receiving  secondary  education 
were  attending  private  schools — a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
girls  are  attending  private  schools. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  county 
"  Education  Committee  should  consider  how  far  it  is  in  their 
"  power  to  encourage  and  recognise  efficiency  in  the  private 
"  schools.  The  best  means  of  doing  this  would  be  to  form  a 
"  county  Directory  of  secondary  schools  of  recognised  efficiency, 
"  and  to  admit  to  a  place  in  that  Directory  all  private  schools 
"  which  could  give  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  their  work. 
"  Such  guarantee  would  be  secured  by  inspection.  The  inspection 
"  should  not  be  limited  to  the  methods  and  organisation  of  the 
"  school.  It  should  also  consider  the  sanitary  arrangements,  the 
"  suitability  of  the  premises  for  school  purposes,  and  the  size, 
"  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  class-rooms.  As  such  inspection 
"  would  be  too  costly  to  be  within  the  reach  of  some  of  the 
"  proprietors  of  private  schools,  I  would  suggest  that,  in  the  case 
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of  such  schools  as  might  apply  for  it,  the  Education  Committee 
should  undertake  to  arrange  for  the  inspection,  and  should  pay 

two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  cost 

"  The  county  Directory  of  recognised  schools  should  include 
all  branches  of  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  county 
as  well  as  a  sufficient  account  of  the  work  of  elementary 
education.  If  published  annually  at  a  moderate  price,  it  would 
4  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  parents  interested  in  finding  the  best 

*  education  for  their  children.      It  would  give  a  conspectus  of 

*  the  educational  resources  of  the  county.     In  the  section  devoted 

*  to  secondary  schools,  I   would  suggest  that  the  curriculum  of 
4  every  recognised  school,  whether  public  or  private,  should  be 

*  given — preferably  in  the  form  adopted  in  the  appendix  to  this 

*  report.     In  respect  of  each  school  in  the  Directory  there  should 
4  also  be  given  an  account  of  its  educational  aim   and  a   brief 

*  description  of  its  educational  equipment,  a  list  of  the  teaching 

*  staff,  with  their  qualifications,  a  statement  of  the  fees  charged, 

*  and  an  analysis  of  the  age  of  the  pupils,  together  with  a  summary 

*  of  the   callings  which  former  pupils  had   entered  during  the 

*  preceding  five  years,  or,  in  the  case  of  schools  for  young 
4  children,  of  the  higher  schools  to  which  they  had  proceeded. 

"  Pupils  from  recognised  schools,  whether  public  or  private, 
4  should  be  allowed  to  enter  for  the  competition  for  county 
4  minor  scholarships,  and  to  apply  for  election  to  county  major 
4  scholarships.  In  some  cases,  county  scholarships  might  be 
4  tenable  at  suitable  private  schools. 

44  It  would  also  be  advisable  for  the  County  Education  Committee 
4  to  make  loans  of  small  reference  libraries,  of  educational 
4  apparatus  and  of  maps  and  pictures  for  school  use  to  recognised 
4  private  schools. 

44  The  general  aim  would  be  to  help  all  the  deserving  schools 
4  in  the  county  to  rise  to  a  high  level  of  educational  efficiency. 
4  Competent  private  effort  is  a  valuable  supplementary  factor 
4  in  national  education.  It  can  give  much  which  parents  rightly 
4  value.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  undue  uniformity  in  educational 
4  organisation.  It  gives  scope  to  many  excellent  teachers,  who 
4  work  better  on  their  own  responsibility  than  within  the 
4  framework  of  an  organised  system.  It  provides  an  opportunity 
4  for  educational  experiment — an  opportunity  which,  though  by 
4  no  means  always  used,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  many  teachers 
4  to  whom  we  owe  salutary  innovations  in  educational  methods. 

*  It  is  desirable  to  take  steps  to  differentiate  efficient  private 
'  schools  from  the  inefficient,  and  to  enable  parents  to  discriminate 
4  between  them." 
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Scholarships. 

Detailed  Suggestions. 

Chapter  VI.  deals  fully  with  the  scholarship  system  as  it  now 
exists  in  Derbyshire.  Professor  Sadler,  while  fully  appreciating 
the  good  work  done  and  the  wide  range  of  scholarships  offered, 
makes  several  far-reaching  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
awarding  them.  These  suggestions  are  all  in  the  direction  of  a 
large  use  of  the  principle  of  selection  as  against  one  of  examination 
only.  He  also  strongly  advocates  that  scholarships  should  be  open 
to  pupils  from  all  sdhools,  public  or  private,  of  the  efficiency  of 
which  the  Education  Committee  have  satisfied  themselves. 

"  With  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  Derbyshire,  my  inquiry 
44  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  present  circumstances,  the 
44  wisest  course  will  be  to  continue  with  certain  modifications  the 
44  scholarship  system  already  working  under  the  County  Council. 
44  That  system  provides  scholarships  in  the  following  classes : — 
"  (1)  minor  scholarships  ;  (2)  intermediate  scholarships  ;  (3)  major 
44  scholarships  ;  (4)  special  merit  scholarships. 

44  (1)  The  minor  scholarships  are  awarded  to  boys  and  girls  not 
44  over  13  years  of  age,  and  are  tenable  at  secondary  schools  in  the 
44  county.  They  provide  free  tuition,  an  allowance  for  railway 
44  season  ticket  and  an  amount  not  exceeding  £2  per  annum  for 
44  books. 

"  I  would  suggest  (a)  that  the  period  for  which  each  minor 
44  scholar  should  be  elected  should  be  for  four  years,  the  scholarship 
44  being  annually  renewed  within  that  period  subject  to  a 
44  satisfactory  report  being  received  of  the  scholar's  progress  from 
44  the  head-master  or  head-mistress  of  the  school  concerned;  (b)  that 
44  the  list  of  examination  subjects  should  be  simplified  so  as  to 
44  discourage  special  preparation  of  individual  candidates  in 
44  subjects  not  ordinarily  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  ;  and  (c) 
44  that  the  scholarship  should  be  awarded,  not  on  the  result  of  a 
44  written  examination  alone,  but  on  a  written  examination,  followed 
44  by  an  oral  test. 

44  (2)  With  regard  to  intermediate  scholarships,  I  would  suggest 
44  that  these  should  take  two  forms : — (i)  prolongation  of  the 
44  scholarship  for  a  further  period  of  two  years  in  the  secondary 
44  school  in  which  the  candidate  is  already  working ;  (ii)  in  special 
44  cases,  scholarships  tenable  at  some  other  higher  secondary 
44  school  for  the  work  of  which  the  candidate  may  appear  to  be 
44  specially  fitted.  I  would  suggest  that  these  intermediate 
44  scholarships  or  prolongations  of  scholarships  should  be  awarded 
44  by  the  Education  Committee  on  the  application  of  candidates, 
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"  endorsed  by  their  teachers,  and  after  careful  inquiry  into  the 
"  circumstances  of  each  case.  Where  prolongation  of  the 
"  scholarship  within  the  same  school  was  desired,  no  further 
"  examination  would  be  necessary.  In  cases  in  which  it  was 
"  wished  that  the  scholarship  should  be  tenable  at  another  and 
"  higher  secondary  school,  the  authorities  of  that  school  might 
"  be  asked  to  examine  the  applicant,  and  to  report  to  the 
"  Education  Committee  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  award  of  the 
"  scholarship  in  question.  Pupils  receiving  instruction  in  a 
"  preparatory  class,  but  not  necessarily  intending  to  enter  the 
"  profession  of  teaching,  should  be  allowed  to  make  application 
"  for  an  intermediate  scholarship,  tenable  for  the  two  years  from 
"  1 6  to  1 8,  provided  that  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class 
"  specially  recommended  the  pupil  for  such  a  scholarship,  and  that 
"  the  head-master  or  head-mistress  of  the  secondary  school  to  which 
"  the  candidate  wished  to  proceed  was  satisfied,  after  examination 
"  of  the  candidate,  that  the  latter  would  be  able  to  take  a  suitable 
"  place  in  the  secondary  school. 

"  (3)  With  regard  to  major  scholarships,  I  would  suggest  that 
"  they  should  be  awarded,  not  on  a  competitive  examination,  but 
"  after  consideration  by  the  Committee  of  applications  from 
"  candidates  in  secondary  schools  endorsed  by  the  candidates* 
"  parents  and  teachers.  Such  applications  should  be  made  on  a 
"  special  form  before  an  appointed  date  in  each  year,  and  should 
"  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  candidate's  previous 
"  educational  record,  supplied  by  the  teacher  direct  to  the 
"  Education  Committee.  The  circumstances  of  the  parents 
"  should  be  set  out  in  the  application  form,  together  with  a 
"  statement  of  the  course  of  higher  education  which  the  candidate 
"  desires  to  follow,  and  of  the  smallest  amount  which  would  serve 
"  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 

"  (4)  The  arrangement  for  scholarships  for  cases  of  special 
"  merit  might  conveniently  remain  as  heretofore/ ' 

The  Supply  and  Training  of  Pupil-teachers. 

Chapter  VII.  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  supply  and 
training  of  pupil-teachers.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
pupil- teachers  required,  Professor  Sadler  admits  that  there  is  no 
definite  information  to  work  upon.  He  suggests  that  in  an  urban 
district  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  provide  one  pupil-teacher 
for  every  2,750  of  the  population.  This,  in  Derbyshire,  would 
amount  "to  183  pupil-teachers  per  annum.  But  in  rural 
"  districts  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  larger  number 
"  of    pupil-teachers    annually  in    proportion    to    the    population. 
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"  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  that  the  size  of  the  classes  in  the 
"  elementary  schools  should  be  lessened,  and  this  would  cause  a 
"  demand  for  an  increased  number  of  certificated  teachers,  which 
"  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  supply  of  pupil -teachers 
"  required.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  prudent  to  estimate 
"  that  one  pupil-teacher  annually  should  be  provided  for  about 
"  every  2,000  of  the  population.  This,  in  Derbyshire,  would 
"  amount  to  250  pupil-teachers  annually.  For  this  number 
"  provision  is  accordingly  made  in  this  report. 

"  In  March,  1904,  there  were  in  the  county,  excluding  the 
"  boroughs,  443  pupil-teachers  (382  girls,  61  boys),  but  it  must  be 
"  remembered  that  in  future  the  period  of  pupil-teacherhood  will 
"  be  two  years  (16  to  18),  and  that,  therefore,  the  numbers  of 
"  pupil-teachers  on  the  old  system,  when  pupil-teacherhood  began 
"  earlier  and  was  of  longer  duration,  form  no  certain  guide  to  the 
"  future.  Much  of  the  time  which,  under  the  old  system,  was 
"  passed  in  pupil-teacherhood  will  be  spent  in  study  at  a  secondary 
"  school  or  at  a  higher  elementary  school  and  preparatory  class 
"  under  the  new.  In  the  calculation  made  above,  I  have  only 
"  taken  into  consideration  those  pupil-teachers  who  may  be 
"  expected  to  come  from  the  administrative  area  itself.  The  cost 
"  of  educating  pupil-teachers  coming  from  outside  the  area  will 
"  reasonably  be  borne  by  the  local  authority  concerned 

"It  is  probable  that  of  the  pupil- teachers,  about  one  in  five 
"  would  be  a  boy.  The  County  Council  would  thus  provide,  in 
"  the  first  instance,  for  200  girl  and  50  boy  pupil-teachers,  and 
'*  subsequently,  if  need  arose,  for  310  pupil-teachers,  of  whom 
"  about  248  would  be  girls 

The  education  of  these  pupil-teachers  would  necessitate  at  least 
14  centres.  The  details  of  these  centres  were  given  very  fully  in 
Chapter  IV.  Professor  Sadler  suggests  the  following  three 
sources  of  supply  for  pupil-teachers  : — 

"  (1)  A  number  of  the  County  Council  minor  scholars,  elected 
«'  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  scholarships  tenable  for  four  years 
"  at  a  secondary  school,  will,  on  the  completion  of  their  secondary 
"  school  course,  elect  to  become  pupil-teachers,  with  a  view  to 
"  entering  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
"  beforehand  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  county  scholars  will 
"  subsequently  become  pupil-teachers.  It  is  certain,  however, 
*'  that  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  in  the  case  of  the  girls 
*'  than  in  that  of  the  boys.  It  will  be  undesirable,  however,  to 
"  attach  to  the  minor  County  Council  scholarships  any  condition 
"  limiting  the  holders  in  regard  to  their  subsequent  choice  of 
"  profession.    The  purpose  of  a  scholarship  system  is  to  provide 
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"  the  community  with  highly  trained  ability  available  for  a  great 
"  variety  of  callings,  and  not  merely  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  a 
"  single  profession. 

"  (2)  The  second  source  of  supply  of  pupil-teachers  will  be 
"  found  among  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  and  higher  elementary 
"  schools,  who  at  14  years  of  age  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
u  bursaries  confined  to  intending  pupil- teachers,  but  not  restricted 
"  to  the  holders  of  minor  scholarships.  In  the  secondary,  as  in 
"  the  higher  elementary,  schools,  any  pupil  should  be  eligible  to 
"  make  application  for  such  a  bursary.  In  determining  whether 
"  the  applicants  for  the  bursaries  were  likely  to  make  good 
"  teachers,  the  opinion  of  the  school  staff  would  be  of  great  value. 
"  Furthermore,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  month's 
"  trial  in  a  selected  elementary  school  where  the  applicants  for  the 
"  bursaries  would  be  under  the  observation  of  the  head-teachers 
"  and  of  the  inspector.  The  parents  of  the  bursars  should  be 
"  required  to  make  a  declaration  that  the  holder  of  the  bursary 
"  would  eventually  become  a  pupil-teacher.  The  amount  of  the 
"  bursary  would  have  to  be  fixed  at  a  rate  which  would  induce  the 
"  pupil  to  choose  the  teaching  profession,  instead  of  some  other 
"  calling  open  to  him  or  her  at  that  age.  It  is  probable  that  in 
"  the  case  of  girls  a  bursary  of  £5  a  year  would  be  sufficient.  In 
"  the  case  of  boys,  the  bursary  might  be  ^"12  for  the  first  year  and 
"  £15  for  the  second. 

"  (3)  The  third  source  of  supply  would  be  found  in  pupils  who, 
"  though  not  having  previously  received  any  emolument  from 
"  public  funds,  would  at  the  end  of  their  secondary  or  higher 
"  elementary  school  course  elect  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
"  profession  of  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools.  I  am  inclined  to 
"  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  girls'  secondary  schools  the  number 
"  of  pupil-teachers  thus  obtained  would  be  considerable." 

The  difficulties  inherent  to  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations 
are  fully  discussed  and  suggestions  on  the  lines  of  the  Hampshire 
report  are  made  for  the  proper  division  of  the  time  between  the 
two  sorts  of  schools. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  the  training  of  pupil- 
"  teachers  at  centres  connected  with  secondary  schools  is  still 
"  in  a  very  experimental  stage,  and  that  it  is  at  present  impossible 
"  to  say  with  confidence  how  the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in 
"  the  scheme  will  best  be  overcome/' 

Training  Colleges.    Classes  for  Teachers. 

The  training  of  elementary  teachers  is  not  a  difficult  problem  for 
the  Derbyshire  Education  Committee,  for  besides  the  Women's 
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College  in  Derby,  there  are  a  number  of  others  in  close  contiguity 
and  easy  of  access  for  county  students.  "  On  a  review  of  all 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  .... 
"  incumbent  on  the  Derbyshire  Education  Authority — in  the 
"  immediate  future,  at  all  events — to  take  steps  beyond  those 
"  suggested  above  with  regard  to  Sheffield,*  for  the  establishment 
"  of  a  new  training  college.  Other  needs  have  a  prior  claim  upon 
"  county  funds.  The  improvement  of  the  secondary  schools  and 
"  the  development  of  an  efficient  type  of  higher  elementary 
"  education  are  steps  best  calculated  to  produce,  in  the  long  run, 
"  well-qualified  students  for  admission  to  training  colleges.  The 
"  accomplishment  of  these  two  purposes  will  entail  considerable 
"  outlay.  It  would  seem  prudent,  therefore,  to  devote  energy 
"  in  the  first  place  to  those  objects,  and  to  helping  in  the 
"  establishment  of  the  training  college  at  Sheffield. 

"  For  uncertificated  or  provisionally  certificated  assistant -teachers 
"  and  for  supplementary  teachers,  it  will  be  desirable  to  provide,  at 
"  convenient  centres,  classes  to  help  them  in  their  preparation  for 
"  the  certificate  examination.  These  classes  would  be  conveniently 
"  arranged  at  the  pupil-teacher  centres.  As  elsewhere  they  would 
"  naturally  be  held  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturday  mornings. 
"  Attendance  at  such  certificate  classes  should  be  made  obligatory 
"  on  all  uncertificated  teachers  who  live  within  easy  reach  of  a 
"  pupil- teacher  centre.  For  teachers  working  in  remoter  schools, 
"  Saturday  classes  should  be,  where  possible,  provided " 

Technical  Education. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  technical  education,  Professor 
Sadler  speaks  highly  of  the  work  of  the  late  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  in  Derbyshire.  (See  also  under  the  Introductory 
portion  of  this  review,  p.  386.) 

"  Of  the  extensive  and  well-considered  efforts  which  have  been 
"  made  to  develop  technical  instruction  in  Derbyshire  it  is 
"  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  in  detail  in  this  report.  But  I  may 
"  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express  my  strong  sense  of  the  wisdom 
"  of  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  and  of  the  new 
"  Authority  which  has  taken  over  its  work,  in  concentrating  so 
"  much  energy  on  the  development  of  instruction  in  mining  and  of 
"  instruction  and  research  in  agriculture. 

"  The  improvement  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  county,  and 
"  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  higher  elementary  schools  on 

•  See  p.  152  of  Professor  Sadler's  report. 
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"  the  lines  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report,  would  be  found 
"at  no  distant  date  to  strengthen  the  movement  for  technical 
"  instruction.  The  technical  classes  in  different  subjects  would  be 
"  attended  by  larger  numbers  of  students,  well  prepared  by  a 
"  sound  training  in  general  subjects  to  profit  by  skilfully  imparted 
"  instruction  of  a  technical  character.  The  indirect  result  of  the 
"  improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  throughout 
"  the  county  will  be  an  increase  of  interest  in  technical  training 
"  and  of  appreciation  of  its  practical  value.  Experience  has  also 
"  shown  that  a  liberal  secondary  education  is  the  only  sound  basis 
"  upon  which  a  system  of  higher  technical  education  can  rest. 
"  The  experience  of  Germany  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  The 
"  improvement  of  our  secondary  schools  is  indispensable  to  the 
"  future  welfare  of  those  English  institutions  which  are  devoted  to 
"  higher  technical  training.  But  technical  instruction  is  of  three 
"  grades,  which  may  be  described  as  elementary,  intermediate  and 
"  higher.  The  efficacy  of  each  of  these  three  grades  of  technical 
"  instruction  depends  on  the  excellence  of  the  general  education 
"  previously  received  by  the  students  to  whom  it  is  imparted. 
"  Just  as  the  interests  of  higher  technical  instruction  call  for 
"  improvements  in  the  secondary  schools,  so  do  the  interests  of 
"  elementary  and  intermediate  technical  instruction  require 
"  improvements  in  elementary  and  higher  elementary  education. 
"  With  reference  to  the  latter,  there  is  in  Derbyshire,  and  more 
"  particularly  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  urgent 
"  need  for  the  development  of  higher  elementary  education  which 
"  shall  give  the  scholars  a  well-directed  preparation  for  practical 
"  life " 

University  Education. 

The  University  of  Sheffield.     University  Extension. 

Professor  Sadler  anticipates  that  the  establishment  of  Sheffield 
University  will  have  a  close  bearing  upon  educational  work  of 
all  grades  in  a  large  part  of  the  Derbyshire  area.  He  strongly 
advocates  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Derbyshire  Education 
Authority  with  the  University. 

"  The  work  of  the  University  of  Sheffield,  if  maintained  on  a 
"  high  level  of  intellectual  efficiency,  will  prove  of  direct  benefit  to 
"  Derbyshire  in  four  respects.  First,  it  will  bring  the  advantages 
"  of  a  university  career  within  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of 
"  young  people  well  fitted  to  profit  by  higher  education,  but 
"  at  present  virtually  shut  out  from  effective  opportunities  of 
"  getting  it.     Secondly,  by  furthering  scientific  investigation  and 
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'  organised  research,  it  will  ensure  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 

*  and  by  so  doing  will  contribute  in  the  most  effective,  though 
4  mainly  in  an  indirect,  manner  to  the  furtherance  of  the  social 
'  welfare  and  of  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  district.     The 

*  material  benefits  derived  from  applied  science  can,  in  many 
'  cases,  be  traced  back  to  the  disinterested  labours  of  the  scientific 
■*  investigator  in  the   laboratory.      This  is  true  of  electric  light 

*  and  of  methods  of  electric  traction.  The  encouragement  and 
'  maintenance  of  scientific  research  on  an  adequate  scale  are 
1  fruitful  in  benefit  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  and  also 

*  to  its  social   and  industrial  interests.     No  small   part   of  the 

*  success  of  Germany  in  making  profitable  application  of  scientific 
1  ideas  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  liberal  equipment  of 
'  university  institutions,  and  to  public  contributions  in  aid  of 
'  university  studies,  combined  with  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient 
'  number  of  secondary  schools  giving  a  liberal  education  on 
'  non-specialised  lines.  Thirdly,  it  will  provide  new  and  much 
'  needed  opportunities  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary, 
1  higher  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Fourthly,  it  will 
'  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  many  of  the  secondary  schools 

*  and    pupil-teacher    centres    of    the    county    by   means    of   its 

*  matriculation  examination,  which  numbers  of  Derbyshire  pupils 

*  will  aim  at  passing  towards  the  close  of  their  secondary  school 
'  course.  The  university  will  also  doubtless  take  part  in  the  work 
'  of  inspection  of  secondary  schools 

"  The  contributions  from  the   Derbyshire   County  Council  to 
'  the  University  College,  Sheffield,  are  at  present  almost  entirely 

*  made  in  respect  of  instruction  given  in  mining.     I  would  venture 

*  to  suggest    that   it  is  expedient    in    the  public  interest  that 

*  Derbyshire  should  bear  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
4  intellectual    efficiency  of  the    new  university  as  a   whole  by 

*  contributing  towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  institution. 
'  Without  such  aid,  given  on  a  liberal  scale,  the  new  University 
'  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  work  which  the  surrounding 

*  districts  will  rightly  expect  of  it.  The  Privy  Council  has 
( made  the  establishment  of  the  new  university  conditional 
1  on  the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities.     It  would  seem 

*  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  grants  now 
'  made  to  the  University  College  for  specific  work  done,  and  in 
'  addition  to  the  establishment  of  scholarships  by  means  of  which 

Derbyshire  students  may  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  new 
institution,  the  county  authority  should  make  an  annual 
contribution  of  ^"1,500  a  year  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
university." 
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As  might  be  expected  from  one  who  has  been  so  closely 
connected  with  the  university  extension  movement,  Professor 
Sadler  has  a  good  word  to  say  of  the  work  done  in  this  direction  in 
Derbyshire.  Within  the  county  there  are  ten  centres  of  university 
extension  teaching ;  at  most  of  these  centres  the  work  has  been 
going  on  for  years  and  the  lectures  have  been  regularly  and  well 
attended. 

"  The  university  extension  lectures  have  rendered  an  important 
"  educational  service  to  the  adult  members  of  the  community, 
"  They  have  given  much  intellectual  stimulus  and  helpful  guidance 
"  in  private  reading.  Large  numbers  of  busy  people,  who  in  the 
"  daytime  are  occupied  in  their  various  avocations,  wish  to  keep 
"  themselves  informed  as  to  the  movement  of  thought  in  regard  to 
"  historical,  literary,  scientific  and  economic  questions,  and  to  gain 
"  that  impulse  to  further  reflection  and  study  which  is  more 
"  effectively  derived  from  hearing  the  spoken  word  of  one  who  is 
"  both  a  student  of  the  subject  and  an  experienced  teacher  of  it, 
"  than  from  the  perusal  of  books  alone. 

"  The  work  of  education  as  carried  on  in  schools  and  colleges  is 
"  materially  helped  forward  by  the  existence,  among  the  adult 
"  members  of  the  community,  of  a  keen  interest  in  intellectual 
"  subjects  and  in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Such  intellectual 
"  interests  are  fostered  and  defined  by  the  work  done  by  the 
"  university  extension  centres.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when, 
"  as  in  so  many  centres  in  Derbyshire,  the  university  extension 
"  lectures  and  classes  are  associated  with  a  sustained  effort  of 
"  private  reading  and  discussion  in  students'  associations. 

"  Advice  is  given  on  the  choice  of  books,  waste  of  time 
"  in  misdirected  study  is  avoided,  free  discussion  dissipates 
"  misunderstandings  and  fixes  in  the  mind  the  main  points  which 
"  have  been  gained  from  the  lectures  and  from  subsequent 
"  reflection.  The  outcome  is  a  quickening  of  the  intellectual 
"  life  and  a  broadening  of  cultivated  interest,  which  are  of  value, 
"  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community. 

"  Apart  from  their  more  general  usefulness  and  from  the 
"  valuable  help  which  they  give  to  many  private  students,  the 
"  university  extension  lectures  and  classes  are  of  particular 
"  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  elementary  and 
"  secondary  schools.  Working-men  have  also  been  amongst  the 
"  best  students  at  many  of  the  centres.  There  is  every  reason 
"  to  believe  that  the  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the 
"  university  extension  system  will  be  still  more  highly  valued  in 
"  future  than  in  the  past " 
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FINANCE. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  report  is  a  financial  summary 
and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  in  its  entirety  the  plan 
suggested  for  the  Committee's  consideration.  The  estimate  is 
based  upon  the  idea  of  doing  the  whole  of  the  work  with  real 
efficiency,  as  that  is  the  only  true  economy.  The  capital  outlay  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  ^"39,750,  and  the  total  annual  cost  is  given 
as  ^28,538,  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Summary. 

[It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
report  could  be  carried  out  in  instalments  with  proportionate 
reduction  in  immediate  outlay.] 

ESTIMATED  INCOME. 

£ 

Customs  and  Excise  Duties  II>3°5 

Twopenny  rate  (^10,043   x   2) 20,086 


^3i>39i 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE. 

£ 
Annual  grants  to  secondary  schools,  pupil-teacher  centres 

and  preparatory  classes 7»i8o 

Scholarships,    minor     and     major,     with    maintenance 

allowances  when  necessary  8,380 

Bursaries  for  intending  pupil-teachers  2,278 

Technical     instruction     (agriculture,     mining,     cookery, 

domestic  economy,  etc.)    3»75° 

Grant  to  the  University  of  Sheffield  in  aid  of  its  maintenance  1,500 

University  extension  lectures  and  classes  250 

Evening  schools 3,000 

Annual  charge  for  repayment  of  capital  expenditure  (say)  2,200 

^28,538 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  the  administrative 
county  is  about  500,000;  and  ^"30,000  a  year,  or  is.  3d.  per  head 
of  population,  is  certainly  not  an  extravagant  outlay  for  purposes 
so  closely  connected  with  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  people. 
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III.— SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTIES, 
EXCLUDING     LONDON.* 


PREFATORY   MEMORANDUM. 

In  compiling  this  Return  of  county  scholarships  in  the 
Administrative  Counties  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  as  the  schemes  under  the 
Central  Welsh  Board  are  so  different  from  those  adopted  in 
England.  The  Administrative  County  of  London,  too,  is  omitted, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  the  scheme  for  the  Metropolitan  County 
would  not  afford  a  fair  comparison  with  those  of  the  counties 
generally,  which  represent  primarily  the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  which  is  connected  with  the  varied 
nomenclature  adopted  by  the  County  Councils  for  their  different 
classes  of  scholarships.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  was  determined 
to  exclude  altogether  the  terms  *  exhibition  '  and  '  bursary '  and  to 
fix  definite  headings  under  which  every  class  of  scholarship  should 
be  included,  whatever  its  name  in  the  particular  county.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  headings  is  appropriate  to 
the  scholarship  in  question,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary,  when 
studying  the  Tables,  to  compare  with  one  another  the  different 
classes  of  scholarships  in  each  county,  as  it  was  thought  that  too 
many  cross  references  might  tend  to  confusion. 

There  are  five  separate  headings  : — 

(i).  Junior  (or  Minor)  Scholarships. — Under  this  heading  are 
included  all  scholarships  awarded  to  pupils  from  public  elementary 
schools  and  tenable  at  secondary  schools.  In  a  few  cases, 
scholarships  for  candidates  in  secondary  schools  are  included; 
but  the  age  limit  is  usually  13,  and  in  only  one  instance 
(Oxfordshire)  does  it  exceed  14  years. 

(2).  Intermediate  Scholarships. — This  description  includes  all 
scholarships  between  those  of  the  junior  (or  minor)  class  and  those 
tenable  at  an  institution  of  university  rank — those  reserved  for 
pupil-teachers  being  placed  under  a  separate  heading  (see  4).  The 
limits  of  age  are  usually  13  or  14  to  16,  but  in  a  few  cases  they 
reach  to  17  or  18. 

*  A  Return,  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Councils  Association, 
as  to  the  number,  value,  and  general  conditions  of  award  of  scholarships 
(November,  1905). 
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(3).  Senior  (or  Major)  Scholarships. — This  heading  covers  all 
scholarships  tenable  at  universities  or  institutions  of  university 
rank,  except  those  connected  with  agricultural  or  other  forms  of 
technical  instruction  and  those  which  merely  give  assistance  to 
persons  who  have  obtained  a  scholarship  at  a  university — all  of 
which  are  set  out  in  Table  (5).  In  some  cases,  the  institutions  at 
which  the  scholarships  may  be  held  are  specifically  named,  while 
in  other  cases  they  are  confined  to  institutions  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  Durham  and  Warwickshire  are  the  only  counties  which 
definitely  state  that  the  scholarships  may  be  held  abroad,  but  a 
number  of  other  counties  may  follow  the  same  course,  although 
they  merely  state  that  the  institution  must  be  approved  by  the 
Committee. 

(4).  Pupil-Teacher  Scholarships. — This  heading  sufficiently  explains 
itself.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that,  both  in  Tables  (1) 
and  (2),  there  are  instances  of  scholarships  reserved  for  intending 
pupil-teachers  which  could  not  conveniently  be  taken  out  of  those 
Tables. 

(5).  Other  Scholarships. — The  scholarships  coming  under  this 
heading  were  so  numerous  and  varied  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  set  them  out  in  the  same  form  as  the  other  Tables,  or  to  give 
the  same  amount  of  detail.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
information  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  secure  that  the  list  of  scholarships  shall  be  complete. 

The  number  of  scholarships  stated  in  the  Tables  to  be  awarded 
in  each  case  is,  as  a  rule,  the  number  awarded  in  the  year  1905-6. 
This  number  is,  however,  very  often  approximate  only,  while,  in 
some  cases,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  insert  the  figures. 

With  respect  to  all  classes  of  scholarships,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  institution  at  which  the  scholarship  is  tenable  must  be 
one  approved  by  the  Education  Committee. 

Where  not  otherwise  stated,  all  scholarships  are  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 

The  necessary  residential  qualifications  are  given  in  the  Tables, 
but  it  is  not  there  stated  what  is  the  effect  in  the  different  counties 
of  the  removal  of  the  scholar,  or  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  scholar,  from  the  county  during  the  tenure  of  the  scholarship. 
In  the  following  counties  such  removal  does  not  entail  the  loss 
of  the  scholarship : — 

Berkshire  (lost  only  if  scholar        Devon, 
removes).  Dorset. 

Cambridgeshire.  Gloucestershire. 

Cheshire.  Herefordshire. 
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Lancashire.  Suffolk  (East). 

Lincolnshire — Parts  of  Holland        Do.    (West) . 
(not  lost  if  scholar  remains  at    Sussex  (East). 
same  school).  Westmorland. 

Nottinghamshire.  Yorkshire  (East  Riding). 

Shropshire  (lost  only  if  scholar  Do.       (West  Riding), 

removes). 

In  Durham,  Lincolnshire  (Parts  of  Lindsey),  Middlesex, 
Northamptonshire  and  Northumberland,  scholarships  are,  as  a 
rule,  tenable  only  during  residence,  and  the  same  condition 
applies  in  Cumberland  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  unless  the  scholar 
is  a  boarder  or  special  permission  is  given.  In  Buckinghamshire, 
Norfolk,  Staffordshire  and  Surrey  a  scholarship  may  be  withdrawn 
on  change  of  residence,  while  in  Essex  it  is  not  renewed  in  such  a 
case.  In  Warwickshire  and  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  gaps  in  the  Tables,  that  several  of  the 
counties  have  not  yet  adopted  a  complete  scholarship  scheme.  As 
to  some  minor  points  (for  instance,  such  as  that  of  an  allowance 
for  age),  it  must  be  taken  that  the  absence  of  any  mention  in  any 
one  case  merely  implies  that  there  is  no  printed  regulation  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education  and 
other  officials  for  the  information  with  which  they  have  supplied 
me,  and  also  the  Editor  of  "  The  Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education  "  for  his  services  in  the  preparation  of  the  material. 

G.  Montagu  Harris, 
Secretary  of  the  County  Councils  Association. 
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(5)  OTHER    SCHOLARSHIPS. 


County.  Character  of  Scholarships  and  Particulars  relating  thereto. 

Bedfordshire. — Agricultural  and  Horticultural. — 6  M,  4  W.  Tuition, 
board  and  lodging  for  short  courses  at  County  Agricultural  Institute, 
Ridgmont.  Age,  16  to  25.  Parents,  ordinarily  resident. 
Berkshire. — University. — Sons  or  daughters  of  residents,  educated  in  county 
schools,  having  obtained  scholarship  or  exhibition  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  scholarship  at  local  college  or  university,  may  apply 
for  supplementary  scholarship.  Granted  for  conspicuous  merit  on 
recommendation  of  authorities  of  college.  Proof  required  that 
parents'  means  cannot  meet  expenses.  Not  to  exceed  /50  nor  tenable 
longer  than  college  scholarship.  Not  more  than  /ioo  for  this  purpose 
in  one  year. 
Buckinghamshire. — Agricultural  Boarding. — 1 ;  £40.  For  youths  over  16. 
Tenable  at  least  two  years  at  Reading  College. 

Agricultural  Boarding. — 1 ;  £25.  For  youths  over  15.  Tenable 
at  least  two  years  at  Dauntsey  Agricultural  School,  or  Countess  of 
Warwick's  Agricultural  School,  Dunmow.  Both  the  above  awarded 
preferably  to  sons  of  farmers  or  of  persons  engaged  in  husbandry. 
Parents  or  guardians,  one  year  resident. 

Special  Winter  Agricultural. — 3;  /20.  For  winter  course  at 
University  College,  Reading.  Candidates,  16  to  25  and  one  year 
resident. 
Cambridgeshire. — Teachers'  Training.  -  Not  to  exceed  £25.  Tenable  for  three 
years  (renewable  for  a  fourth)  at  any  university  or  university  college 
with  training  department.  Candidates  must  have  passed  Cambridge 
senior  local  or  similar  examination,  and  have  served  at  least  six 
months  as  probationary  teachers  in  school  approved  by  Committee, 
and  have  report  from  head-teacher  as  to  efficiency.  Agreement  to  be 
entered  into  that  teacher  will  serve  under  County  Council,  if  required, 
at  least  as  long  as  training  scholarship. 

Agricultural. — 2 ;  £25 .  For  boys  not  over  17  who  have  attended 
Cambridge  and  county  school.  Tenable  for  two  years  in  university 
agricultural  department,  or  at  approved  agricultural  college. 
Residential  qualification,  two  years. 

Short  Course  Agricultural. — 5 ;  not  exceeding  /15.  For 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters.  Tenable  at  Ridgmont  Agricultural 
Institute,  or  Chelmsford  Technical  Laboratories. 

Horticultural.— 6 ;  free  tuition  and  maintenance  allowance  at 
approved  horticultural  college. 

Nursing. — At  least  three  "months'  training  at  an  approved  training 
institution. 

Modern  Language  Holiday  Course. — £5  to  £10.  For  teachers 
in  sec.  schls.    Tenable  at  approved  centre  on  Continent. 

Summer  Holiday  Course. — 6;  free  tuition  at  Cambridge  and 
30s.  per  week  maintenance  for  elementary  teachers. 
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County.  Character  of  Scholarships  and  Particulars  relating  thereto. 

Cheshire.— Art. — 2 ;  maximum  value,  £50.  Tenable  for  one  year  (renewable 
for  second  and  third)  at  Royal  School  of  Art.    Age,  16  to  26. 

Music. — 1 ;  fees  and  fare  (maximum  £45).  Tenable  for  one 
year  (renewable  for  second  and  third)  at  Royal  College  of  Music, 
Manchester.    Age,  16  to  22.    Residential  qualification,  one  year. 

Cookery,  Laundry  Work  and  Dressmaking. — 2;  tenable  for 
15  months  at  School  of  Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy,  Chester,  or 
other  approved  institution.    Age.  under  18. 

Dairy  and  Domestic — Tenable  for  twelve  weeks  at  Dairy 
Institute,  Worleston. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural.— 14 ;  board  and  fees  at 
Holmes  Chapel,  Agricultural  College.  Tenable  for  one  year 
(renewable  second  and  third).  Age,  15  to  18. 
Cornwall. — Agricultural. — 6;  /30.  For  sons  of  farmers  or  persons  intending 
to  be  farmers.  Tenable  for  cne  year  (renewable  for  three)  at  Central 
Technical  Schools,  Truro.    Age,  14  to  24.    Resident  one  year. 

Mining. — 10 ;   /30.     Same   conditions    as   *  Commercial '    (see 
'  Intermediate'). 
Cumberland. — Agricultural. — 1 ;  £50.    Two  years  (renewable  for  a  third)  at 
Agricultural  College,  Aspatria,  or  any  college  in  receipt  of  aid  from 
Board  of  Agriculture.    Age,  16  to  19.    Bond-fide  residents. 

••  Newton  Rigg  "  Exhibition.— 1 ;  £35.  Special  winter  course 
at  Durham  College  of  Science.  For  farmers*  sons  and  others  engaged 
in  agriculture,  ordinarily  resident  and  have  attended  at  farm  school. 

Farm  Studentships. — 20;  9  at  £5  (for  males)  :  11  at  £4  (for 
females).  For  eight  to  16  weeks,  at  Newton  Rigg  Farm  School. 
Age,  over  16.     Resident,  and  engaged  or  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture 

Nursing. — 2 ;  /50.  For  nine  months  in  approved  Nurses'  Home 
or  similar  institution.    Age,  24  to  40.    Resident. 

Modern  Language  Studentships.— 6;  £8.  At  centres  on 
Continent  during  summer.  Age,  not  under  18.  Ordinarily  resident 
or  engaged  as  teachers  in  county. 

Local  Studentships  for  evening  classes.     Fees,  books  and  part 
fares,  not  to  exceed  £1. 
Derbyshire.— None. 
Devon.— None. 

Dorset.— Domestic— (0)  /30  for  girls  who  have  attended  pub.  el.  schl.  for 
two  years  and  passed  standard  V. ;  (b)  /20  for  other  girls  sufficiently 
qualified,  parents  to  pay  /io  towards  board.  Tenable  at  county 
technical  school  for  girls.    Age,  13  to  18.    Residence,  six  months. 

Junior  Agricultural  (Boys). — 4;  (a)  day,  £5  to  /15;  (b) 
boarding,  /30.  Tenable  three  years  at  agricultural  section, 
Beaminster  Grammar  School.  Age,  12  to  14.  Residence  six  months. 
Undertake  to  follow  agricultural  calling. 

Intermediate  Agricultural  (Boys).—  £2$.  Tenable  for  five 
months  at  winter  agricultural  course  at  Reading  University  College. 
Age,  16  to  25.  Residence  six  months.  Engaged  in  farming  or 
working  on  farm. 

Senior  Agricultural  (Boys). — /40.  Tenable  two  years  at 
agricultural  department  of  Reading  University  College.  Age,  16 
to  25.  Residence  six  months.  Following  or  undertake  to  follow 
agricultural  calling. 
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County.  Character  of  Scholarships  and  Particulars  relating  thereto. 

Durham.— Central  Evening. — Fees  and  fares.  Tenable  one  year  (renewable) 
at  central  or  district  technical  schools  and  other  approved  institutions 
for  higher  education.    Age,  over  14. 

Agricultural. — (a)  10 ;  short  autumn  course,  for  persons  who 
have  for  a  few  years  been  actually  engaged  in  farming  in  county. 
Fees  and  £6.  Tenable  for  six  weeks  at  Durham  College  of  Science. 
(b)  3  ;  sessional  course,  for  those  who  have  attended  (a)  satisfactorily. 
Fees  and  £20.  Tenable  for  six  months  (renewable)  at  Durham 
College  of  Science. 

Household  Economy.  —Board  and  lodging,  training  and  £2. 
Tenable  for  twelve  weeks  at  Northern  Counties  School.  Age,  not 
under  16.  Parents  resident  six  months  or,  if  candidate  over  21,  must 
have  been  six  months  in  domestic  service  in  county. 

Cookery  Diploma  Free  Studentship.— Fees  and  /io  at  end 
of  course.  Tenable  for  42  weeks  at  Northern  Counties  School.  Age, 
over  18. 
Essex. — University. — 1 ;  for  assistance  of  boys,  not  over  19,  who,  having 
obtained  open  scholarships  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  University, 
cannot  accept  them  without  help.  Amount  varies.  Tenable  during 
full  course.     Parents  or  guardians,  three  years  resident. 

Teachers'   Holiday. — 6 ;  £6.     Course  abroad  for  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  in  recognised  sec.  schls.  in  county.    Must  undertake 
to  teach  in  Essex  school  not  less  than  one  year  after  scholarship. 
Gloucestershire. — Agricultural.— 2 ;  for  courses  at  Chelmsford  Winter  School 
of  Agriculture. 

Horticultural  Studentships. — 20;  for  courses  at  Chelmsford 
School  of  Horticulture.    Age,  over  14. 

Senior  Horticultural.— 2;  £45  and  fees,  at  an  approved 
horticultural  college.  For  past  or  present  pupils  ot  County  School 
of  Horticulture,  and  resident. 

Domestic. — 6;  for  three  months  at  Norfolk  and  Norwich  School. 
Age,  not  under  15.  Preference  to  satisfactory  students  at  technical 
classes  or  evening  schools. 

Special.— 8. 

Clothworkers'. — 3. 

Mining. — 2. 

Nature-Study. — 2. 
Hampshire. — Agricultural. — 6 ;   tuition,  board  and  lodging.     Tenable  for  six 
months  at  Council's  Farm  School.    For  boys.     Minimum  age,  15. 
Also  2 ;  tenable  at  Reading  University  College.    For  Farm  School 
pupils. 

Nursing— 4;   £i$.      Tenable  for  nine  months  at  hospital  or 

institution.    Age,  25  to  40.     Resident. 

Herefordshire.— 2  Agricultural.—  £15.    For  sons  of  tenant  farmers,  yeomen 

and  husbandmen.    Tenable  for  two  years.    Age,  under  14.    Resident 

one  year. 

Hertfordshire* — Evening  School. — £2  for  students  at  evening  classes  and 

resident. 
jfnutfwgflfriiihi^. — None. 
Isle  of  Ely. — 2  Dairy. — /30.    Resident. 

1  Agricultural. — £50,  Tenable  two  years  at  Cambridge 
University  Department  of  Agriculture.  For  young  men  connected 
with  agriculture.    Resident  two  years. 
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County.  Character  of  Scholarships  and  Particulars  relating  thereto. 

Isle  of  Wight -None. 

Kent. — Agricultural. — 2  ;  defraying  full  charge,  2 ;  defraying  half-charge,  at 
Agricultural  College,  Wye.  Tenable  for  two  years,  renewable  for  a 
third.  Age,  at  least  16.  For  sons  of  persons  resident.  [Also  one 
Internal  Exhibition  of  £30,  tenable  for  one  year,  given  in  certain 
circumstances.] 

Modern  Languages  — Not  exceeding  /io  at  Continental  centres. 

Training  College. — Tuition,  books  and  mid-day  meal  at 
Goldsmiths'  College. 
Lancashire. — Art.— 10;  /15.  Tenable  two  years  at  approved  art  school.  Age, 
over  15.  3 ;  /60.  Tenable  three  years  at  Royal  College  of  Art, 
South  Kensington,  or  any  other  school  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the 
Continent.    Age,  16  to  25. 

Music— 5  ;  £15.  Tenable  two  years  at  such  institution  or  under 
such  teacher  as  approved.  Age,  over  15.  3 ;  /60.  Tenable  three 
years  at  approved  institution.    Age,  16  to  25. 

Agricultural.  —  For  persons  engaged  or  to  be  engaged 
in  agriculture,  (a)  10;  /io.  Tenable  one  year  at  approved 
institution.  Age,  over  14.  (6)6;  ^20.  Tenable  two  years  at  approved 
institution.  Age,  over  15.  (c)  4;  £40.  Tenable  two  years  at  approved 
institution.  Age,  at  least  15.  (d)  2;  £60.  Tenable  two  years  at 
approved  institution.    Age,  at  least  15. 

Cotton  Technology. — 6 ;  £60.  Tenable  two  years  (five  weaving. 
one  spinning). 

Evening  Studentships. — 55  (10  for  Art) ;  £2  and  fare.  Age,  at 
least  16. 
Leicestershire. — Dairying  and  Agricultural.— Fees  and.  in  some  cases,  board 
and  lodging  allowance.  At  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute. 
Six  weeks  or  nine  months.  For  young  farmers,  their  wives,  sons, 
daughters,  or  dairymaids,  over  16. 

Engineering. — 2  ;  £60.  At  university  or  place  of  higher 
education. 

Art. — £20.    At  a  school  of  art. 

Day  Technical.— 6;  at  day  classes  in  suitable  technical  schools. 

Nursing. — At  hospitals  or  training  institutions. 

Training    of    Midwives.— 6;   £25.       At    Leicester    Provident 
Dispensary. 
Lincolnshire  (Holland). — Nursing.— 1 ;  £50.    In  connection  with  Lincolnshire 

Nursing  Association. 
Lincolnshire  (Kesteven).— Agricultural. — 1 ;  fees  (not  exceeding  /21)  and 
£2$.    Tenable  two  years  at  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute, 
or  such  other  college  approved  by  Committee.     Youths,  14  to  t8. 
Resident  two  years. 

Nursing. — 4;  £45.  Course  of  instruction  at  nurses'  training 
home  or  hospital.  For  suitable  persons,  age  25  to  40,  natives  of,  or 
two  years  resident  in,  county. 

Dairy.— 2 ;  fees  and  fares,  and  £2.  For  six  weeks  at  Midland 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute  or  other  approved  institution. 
Residence  two  years,  and  attended  satisfactorily  course  of  practical 
dairy  instruction  given  by  county  teacher. 
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County.  Character  of  Scholarships  and  Particulars  relating  thereto. 

Lincolnshire  (Lindsey). —  Agricultural. — 2;  fees  and  £2$,  Three  years  at 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Age,  over  16.  Resident  one  year,  and 
intend  to  follow  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Studentships. — 8;  fees,  board  and  lodging  for 
ten  weeks'  course  (renewable)  during  winter  at  Midland  Agricultural 
Institute.     For  resident  farmers  under  30. 

Dairy.— 15 ;  fees,  board  and  lodging,  and  £1  for  six  weeks  at 
Midland  Institute.  For  farmers' daughters,  dairymaids,  etc.  Resident. 
Middlesex.— Teachers'  Training.— (a)  50 ;  tuition,  at  Goldsmiths'  College.  Must 
have  passed  King's  Scholarsnip  examination,  or  similar.  Resident 
one  year,  (b)  Three  for  girls  of  /20  at  Maria  Grey  Training  College. 
Tenable  two  years.  Age  18.  Candidates  or  parents,  resident  one 
year.  Must  have  passed  examination  prescribed  by  Cambridge 
University  or  be  graduates  of  London  University. 
Norfolk, —Science  and  Art  (alternately).— i;  £65.  Tenable  for  three  years  at 
approved  institutions  such  as  Royal  College  of  Science  or  Royal 
College  of  Art.    Age,  under  26.    Resident  two  years. 

Agricultural. — (a)  £50.  Two  years  ;  (b)  £15  for  short  course. 
Both  tenable  at  Cambridge.  For  youths,  over  17  and  two  years 
resident,  who  intend  to  continue  in  farm  work. 

Domestic    Economy. — 1 ;    /30.       Two  years  at  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Training   School.    Age,  over  18.    Parents  or  (if  of  age) 
candidates,  resident  two  years. 
North  ant  1. — Deaf,  Dumb  or  Blind.—  i  ;  £20  (with  possible  boarding  allowance 
of  £15).    Two  years  at  suitable  public  school  or  institution. 

Domestic  Economy. — 15;  tuition,  board  and  lodging  for  eight 
months  at  the  County  School  of  Domestic  Economy.  Age,  not 
under  14. 
Northumberland— Training  College.— 10;  /io.  One  year  (renewable)  at 
any  approved  training  college  for  secondary  or  elementary  teachers. 
Resident  or  employed  in  county  two  years. 
Cookery.  — /30.    One  year. 

Laundry.— £1$  for  six  months.  Tenable  at  Northern  Counties 
Training  School.  Age,  over  18.  Resident.  Must  hold  Durham  or 
Cambridge  University  local  examination  (junior)  certificate,  or  second- 
class  certificate  of  College  of  Preceptors. 

Nursing. — 6 ;   £40.    Six  months.    Age,  23  to  40.    Resident. 
Cookery  and  Dairy. — 10.    Three  months.      Board,  lodging  and 
tuition  at  Northern  Counties  School  or  Midland  Dairy  Institute. 
Age,  over  16. 

Evening  Students.— (a)  Fares.  At  district  centres.  Age,  over 
15.  Resident  and  employed  in  county.  Must  have  regularly  attended 
classes,  (b)  Fares,  and  tuition  at  Newcastle.  Age,  over  16.  Must 
have  held  certain  certificates.    Resident  and  employed. 

Agricultural. — 10;  fees  and  £6  for  six  weeks  at  Armstrong 
College.  Age,  over  16.  Resident  one  year.  For  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 
Nottinghamshire. — Agricultural. — (a)  2 ;  for  tuition  and  £20  for  two  years  at 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  (b)  Tuition  and  /20  for  one  year  at 
Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute.  (c)  Tuition  and  £6  for  ten 
weeks  at  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute. 
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County.  Character  of  Scholarships  and  Particulars  relating  thereto. 

Nottinghamshire  (#>».).  —  Dairy. — Training  and  board  or  half  board  at  Midland 
Institute  for  six  to  24  weeks  (renewable). 

Mining. — 8;  fees  and  fares  at  Saturday  classes  at  Nottingham 
University  College  and  Sheffield  University.     Renewable  up  to  four 
years. 
Oxfordshire.— None. 
Rutland.— None. 

8alop. — Agricultural. — 1 ;  /50.  Three  years  at  Harper-Adams'  College  or 
other  institution  of  university  rank.  For  youths  16  to  19  intended  for 
agriculture.    Conditions  of  residence  as  other  scholarships. 

University. — 1 ;  £50.  Any  university  or  college  of  university 
rank  or  training  college  for  secondary  teachers.  For  persons  holding 
open  scholarship  or  exhibition  at  university  or  college  of  university 
rank.  Natives  of  county  or  persons  educated  two  previous  years  in 
county.    Age,  under  25. 

Mining. — See  'senior '  scholarships. 
8oke  of  Peterboro'.— No  information. 

Somerset. — Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy.— /40.  Two  years  at  Bath 
School.    Age,  not  under  18.     Ordinarily  resident. 

Junior  Agricultural. — 6;  tuition  and  £5  for  first  year,  £&  for 
second.  Tenable  two  years  at  County  School,  Wellington,  Sexey's 
School,  Blackford,  or  Grammar  School,  Shepton  Mallet.  Age,  12  to 
14.  Ordinarily  resident.  For  boys  intending  to  follow  a  calling  in 
which  agricultural  training  will  be  useful. 
Staffordshire. — Major  Agricultural  or  Horticultural.— 2 ;  £45.  Two 
years  at  Harper-Adams'  Agricultural  College  or  Holmes  Chapel 
(males)  or  Swanley  (females).    Age,  not  under  16. 

Minor  Agricultural  (Boys). — 2;  £40.  Two  years  at  Brewood 
Grammar  School.  Age,  13  to  15.  Preference  given  to  farmers'  sons 
and  other  boys  likely  to  take  up  agriculture. 

Winter  Term  Agricultural. — (a)  Elementary,  /io  for  eight 
weeks ;  (b)  advanced,  /20  for  16  weeks  at  Harper- Adams'  College. 
For  farmers'  sons  and  others  engaged  in  agriculture.    Age,  16  to  25. 

Dairy.— Eight  weeks'  training.  For  pupils  of  county  travelling 
dairy  school.     Age,  not  under  14. 

Art. — £50.  Two  years  (renewable  for  one)  at  South  Kensington 
or  other  advanced  school  of  art.  Age,  16  to  25.  Parents  or  guardians, 
one  year  resident. 

Blind. — 1 ;  £60;  1,  £35  ;  one  year,  renewable  for  a  second.  (For 
higher  instruction.) 

Deaf. — £35.  One  year,  renewable  for  a  second,  for  higher 
instruction  in  art  or  other  technical  work. 

Training  College. — 20  ;  /15.  One  year,  renewable  for  second. 
Age,  over  18.  Resident  one  year,  and,  if  teaching,  employed  in 
county.  Must  undertake  to  teach  in  county  three  years,  if  required, 
or  forfeit  /40. 

Free  Studentships. — 280.  Averaging  15s.  in  value,  for  classes. 
Age,  not  under  12. 

Modern  Language  Holiday. — Probably  three  at  £6  for  French, 
three  at  £9  for  German,  three  at  /14  for  Spanish.  Preference  given 
firstly  to  bond-jide  English  teachers,  especially  those  teaching  in  county 
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County.  Character  of  Scholarships  and  Particulars  relating  thereto. 

Staffordshire  {con.).— 

and,  secondly,  to  other  persons  who  can  show  the  instruction  would 
benefit  them  in  their  employment. 
Suffolk  (East). — Elementary  School  Teachers'  Holiday  Class. — Fare  and 
£2  for  courses  at  Ipswich  or  Lowestoft. 

Dairy. — 6.  Five  or  six  weeks'  instruction,  with  fare,  board  and 
lodging  at  a  dairy  institute. 

Horticultural. — 6.    For  a  course  at  Chelmsford. 

Farmers. — 2  at  £10,  for  young  farmers  or  farmers'  sons. 
Short  course  at  Chelmsford.  1  at  /50  for  two  years  at  Cambridge 
University  Agricultural  Department  for  those  recommended  by 
University,  after  short  course  at  Chelmsford. 

Foreign  Languages.— 4 ;  £5.  For  teachers  of  sec.  schls. 
For  course  in  French  or  German  during  summer  vacation. 

Sick  Nursing. — 3;  /30.     Six  months  at  training  institution. 
Residents. 
8uffolk  (West).— Dairy.— 6;  at  /io  for  five  weeks  at  Eastern  Counties  Dairy 
Institute. 

Poultry. — 4;  at  £5  5s.  for  three  weeks  at  Eastern  Counties 
Dairy  Institute. 

Nursing. — 4  ;  £30.    At  a  training  institution  or  hospital. 

Agricultural. — 2;  /15.  For  winter  months  at  Bedford 
Institute,  Ridgmont,  or  Winter  School  of  Agriculture,  Chelmsford. 
For  young  men  who  have  some  knowledge  of  practical  farming. 

All  for  residents  of  one  year. 
Surrey. — Agricultural. — 2;  £60.  At  Wye  College.  Age,  16  to  18.  Resident 
with  parents  or  guardians,  two  years.  Other  provisions  as  for 
•senior  scholarships.' 
8ussex  (East). — Agricultural. — At  Uckfield  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
College.  One  year,  renewable  up  to  third  year.  Age,  not  less  than 
16  years,  and  ordinarily  resident.     Parents*  income  limit,  £400. 

Domestic. — At  Lewes  Domestic  Economy  School.    Tuition  and 
maintenance. 
Sussex  (West).— Travelling.— 4  ;  £8  to  /15. 
Warwickshire. — Agricultural.— See  '  senior  scholarships.' 
Westmorland.— Agricultural.— 18;  board,  lodging  and  tuition  for  six  weeks, 
at  Newton  Rigg  School.    For  farm  servants  and  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  resident  in  county.    Age,  not  under  16. 

Agricultural. — 1 ;  £35.  Tenable  for  winter  course  at  Armstrong 
College,  renewable.    For  Newton  Rigg  student. 

Teachers'. — For  pupils  at  sec.  schls.  over  16,  wishing  to  qualify 
as  uncertificated  teachers.  Value,  £8,  with  fare,  or,  in  some  cases, 
boarding  allowance. 
Wiltshire.— Textile.— 2;  /60  (partly  given  by  Clothworkers*  Company).  For 
not  more  than  three  years.  At  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Age, 
over  17. 

Junior  Agricultural. — 3 ;  /30.  For  two  or  more  years  at 
Dauntsey  Agricultural  School.  For  youths  under  17,  preferably  sons 
of  farmers  or  of  persons  engaged  in  some  form  of  husbandry. 

Senior  Agricultural. — 2 ;  /60.  Two  or  more  years  at 
agricultural  departments  of  universities,  university  colleges  and  other 
institutions.    For  youths  under  20. 
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Wiltshire  (con.), — Dairy. — Half  the  necessary  expenses  for  course  of  not  less  than 
four  weeks  at  dairy  institutes  or  dairy  departments  of  university 
colleges. 
Worcestershire. — Teachers'  Training.— 25 ;  £10.  Two  years  at  training 
college.  For  students  who  obtain  highest  places  at  King's  Scholarship 
Examination.    Age,  not  under  18. 

Agricultural  or  Horticultural. — 12;  £12.  At  colleges  or 
farms.  For  persons  engaged  in  or  intending  to  follow  agricultural* 
horticultural  or  kindred  occupations.  Age,  not  under  16.  Also,  100  ; 
£5.    No  age  limit. 

Higher  Agricultural.— 3 ;  up  to  /50.  At  colleges,  etc.  Age, 
not  under  16. 

Domestic  Economy.— 10;  /12.    Age,  not  under  15. 

Nursing. — 10;  £12.  Age,  not  under  18.  Undertaking  to 
practice  in  county  as  nurse  at  least  three  years. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools. — 200;  15s.  For  pupils  from 
el.  schls. 

Technical  Institution,— 200 ;  30s.  For  pupils  from  evening 
continuation  schools. 

Evening  Technical  Classes.— 100;  30s.  Particularly  for 
rural  districts. 

Residential  qualification  for  all  scholarships,  except  nursing, — 
candidates,  one  year. 
Yorkshire  (East  Riding).— Agricultural.— 6;  /6oto^"65.   At  Leeds  University 
and  Manor  Farm,  Garforth. 

Dairy.— Fees  and  maintenance  allowance  (M,  15s.  per  week, 
W,  12s.)  at  Garforth  for  six  weeks'  courses.    Ages,  not  under  16. 

Teachers  Horticultural.— Tuition,  fees  and  fare  for  Saturday 
classes  at  Garforth. 
Yorkshire  (North  Riding). — Agricultural. — 3 ;  tenable  for  one  year  (renewable) 
at  Leeds  University;  winter  course,  value  £27  10s.,  summer 
course,  value  £17  10s.  Age,  16  to  30.  Resident  one  year. 
Yorkshire  (West  Riding).— Free  Studentships.— 6 ;  four  at  University,  Leeds, 
two  at  University  College,  Sheffield.  One  year  (renewable).  Conditions 
as  for  '  senior  '  scholarships. 

Art.— 3 ;  £60.  Two  years  (renewable)  at  South  Kensington  or  any 
other  art  school  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  Age,  18  to  30. 
Resident  one  year. 

Technological. — 4 ;  /60.  One  year  (renewable)  at  technological 
department  of  any  institution.  Age,  18  to  30.  Resident  one  year. 
For  young  artisans  with  mill  or  workshop  experience  and  worked  at 
evening  technical  classes. 

Domestic. — 3 ;  /40.  One  year  (renewable)  at  training  schools 
conducted  by  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education,  or  such  other 
as  Committee  approve.    Age,  18  to  30.    Resident  one  year. 

Coal  Mining. — For  practical  miners  and  others  connected  with 
mining.  Fees,  fares,  and  not  exceeding  30s.  per  annum.  Tenable  for 
two  years  at  Leeds  University,  University  College,  Sheffield,  or 
other  approved  centre.  Age,  not  under  16.  Resident  at  date  of 
application  and  award. 
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Yorkshire  (West  Riding)  (con.). — Agricultural. — 12;  for  farmers'  sons  and 
others  of  tenant  farmer  class.  Free  education  and  15s.  allowance 
for  winter  session  (renewable)  at  Leeds  University  and  Manor  Farm, 
Garforth. 

Dairy. — 24 ;  £8.  For  six  weeks'  courses  at  Manor  Farm,  Garforth. 
Age,  not  under  16. 

Dairy. — Fees  and  maintenance  (M,  15s.  per  week,  W,  12s.  per 
week)  for  courses  at  Midland  Dairy  Institute.    Age,  not  under  16. 

Technical. —  Evening  group  courses  for  students  at  evening 
schools.  Resident  at  date  of  application  and  award,  (a)  Junior.  Fees 
and  allowance  for  rail  fare.  Tenable  for  three  years.  Age,  14  to  16. 
(6)  Senior.  Fees  and  allowance  for  rail  fare,  and  not  exceeding  30s. 
per  annum  for  books,  instruments,  etc.  Tenable  for  three  years 
(renewable  for  fourth).  Age,  not  under  16.  (c)  Occasional.  Value 
as  'junior.'  For  advanced  work.  Tenable  for  one  year  (renewable). 
Age,  not  under  16. 
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IV.— CO-EDUCATION  IN  VARIOUS  ASPECTS. 


SOME    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    LOCAL 
EDUCATION    AUTHORITIES. 

By  F.    H.   MlLLINGTON,  J.P. 


THE    GENERAL    OUTLOOK. 
Existing  Conditions.    The  Problem  for  Solution. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  energies  of  Education  Committees  in 
rural  counties  have  been  largely  absorbed  in  dealing  with  matters 
relating  to  elementary  education,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Those  Committees  had  to  take  over  the  maintenance  of  all 
elementary  schools  and  also  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
supply  and  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools.  Still  a  fair  amount 
of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  problems  of  secondary  education 
in  rural  areas,  although  in  some  places  little  of  a  practical  character 
has  resulted.  Probably  the  most  pressing  problem  with  respect  to 
secondary,  education  before  the  Committees  in  these  areas  is  to 
provide  for  the  education  up  to  about  the  age  of  1 6  of  the  children 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  working  middle  classes.  This  class 
embraces  the  superior  artisans,  the  small  farmers,  the  tradesmen, 
the  poorer  professional  men  and,  generally  speaking,  all  those  who 
while  they  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  away  to  boarding 
schools  yet  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  moderate  fees  and  to  keep 
their  children  at  school  until  they  reach  the  age  of  16  and  are  ready 
to  go  to  work.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
cases  of  junior  scholarship  holders  and  of  the  embryo  teachers  or 
candidates  for  pupil-teacherships. 

The  secondary  education  of  these  classes  has  been  supplied  up 
to  the  present  by  the  few  and  irregularly  placed  endowed  schools 
and  by  private  schools.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  in  many 
places  to  send  the  children  to  the  village  elementary  schools  until 
they  reached  the  age  of  from  eleven  to  13,  and  then  to  allow  them 
to  complete  their  education  at  such  secondary  schools  as  were 
available.     Everyone  practically  acquainted  with  the  matter  knows 
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that  the  secondary  school  accommodation  has  been  inadequate  in 
quantity,  and,  despite  some  good  local  schools  in  the  small  towns, 
has  often  been  poor  in  quality.  Education  ought  not  to  be  dealt 
with  in  compartments  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  catering 
-exclusively  for  different  classes.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  folly  to 
close  one's  eyes  and  disregard  existing  circumstances.  Social 
changes  may  and  probably  will  come;  but  the  practical 
•educationalist  must  deal  with  existing  conditions  and  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  meet  the  case,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
hindrances  to  future  developments.  Two  or  three  things  are  very 
clear.  There  is  a  very  much  larger  population  in  the  rural 
•districts  who  require  secondary  education  than  those  unacquainted 
with  these  places  would  at  first  sight  suppose.  This  class,  in 
proportion  to  its  economic  circumstances,  is  very  heavily  taxed 
both  for  local  and  for  imperial  purposes ;  and,  so  far,  very  little  has 
been  done  to  meet  its  needs.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  fund  will  show  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  money  has  gone  to  purposes,  such  as 
scholarships,  which  were  largely  supplementary  to  elementary 
-education.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  allocation,  but  the 
fact  remains  that,  while  the  State  has  provided  for  elementary 
education  and  while  the  great  public  schools  and  the  non-local 
boarding  schools  supply  the  needs  of  the  wealthy  classes, 
the  working  middle  classes,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  who  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  elements  in  the  social 
-constitution  of  the  country,  have  been  neglected.  Facilities  for 
obtaining  a  good  education  for  their  children  would  be  an 
important  influence  in  inducing  people  to  remain  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  districts. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  efficient  secondary  schools  in  the  sparsely  populated  rural  areas. 
In  considering  this  question,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
necessity,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  differentiate  between  higher 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  While  the  real  secondary 
school  will  carry  the  education  to  a  little  higher  age,  and  on  a 
slightly  different  basis,  still,  in  many  places,  the  higher  elementary 
school  would  often  fulfil  all  practical  purposes.  The  natural 
situations  for  such  schools  are  the  small  country  towns  which  are 
the  centres  of  business  and  social  life  for  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  cost  of  the  secondary  education  required  has  been  shown  by 
experience  to  vary  from  about  £8  to  £1$  per  pupil,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  buildings.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  fees  of  from 
£\  to  £6  are,  roughly  speaking,  such  as  parents  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay.     Higher  fees  are,  to  a  large  extent,  prohibitive, 
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and  prevent  the  schools  being  fully  utilised.  To  properly  supply 
and  use  a  school  of  the  type  under  discussion  a  population  of 
10,000  to  15,000  is  needed.  This  population  ought  to  yield  about 
120  regular  scholars,  to  which  may  be  added  the  holders  of  junior 
scholarships  and  the  future  pupil-teachers,  thus  bringing  the 
numbers  up  to  150  boys  and  girls  as  a  maximum.  The  question 
now  arises — shall  there  be  one  fair-sized,  well-staffed  and  suitably 
equipped  school  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  are  taught,  or  shall 
there  be  two  small  separate  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  ? 
It  is  very  clear  that  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  respectively 
will  be  more  expensive,  and  probably,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
staffing  small  schools,  less  efficient.  The  only  ways  in  which  small 
secondary  schools  can  be  kept  prosperous  and  efficient  are — 

(a)  When  the  fees  and  grants  are  supplemented  by  endowments.  These, 
however,  are  found  in  few  places,  and  are  generally  limited  to 
boys'  schools,  and  thus  only  apply  to  one-half  of  the  problem. 

(b)  When  the  school  is  wholly  or  partially  a  boarding  school.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  making  the  schools  partially  boarding 
schools  is  not  a  general  solution :  it  can  only  succeed  while  there 
are  districts  without  a  supply  of  schools  of  their  own,  from  which 
scholars  may  be  drawn.  In  any  case,  if  the  plan  does  succeed,  its 
success  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  head-teacher, 
and  often  the  interests  of  the  locality  are  subordinated  to  those  of 
private  profit.  The  social  conditions  and  feelings  of  a  section  of 
the  English  people  will  probably  always  leave  an  opening  for 
boarding  schools :  it  seems  as  if  this  field  were  the  proper  sphere 
for  private  enterprise,  and,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  regular  work  of  Education  Committees. 

(c)  When  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  in  the  same  school. 
A  careful  survey  of  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  real  and  most  general  solution  of  this  particular 
problem  will  be  found  in  one  form  or  another  of  co-education. 

THE  VARIOUS  ASPECTS   OF   CO-EDUCATION. 

Co-education,  strictly  defined,  means  the  education  or.  teaching 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  school,  by  the  same  staff,  with  little  or 
no  distinction  between  the  two  sexes.  For  the  present  purpose  a 
somewhat  wider  definition  will  be  useful.  All  schools  where  the 
same  buildings,  the  same  staff  and  the  same  organisation  are  used 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes  will  be  classified  as  co-educational 
schools.  This  definition  will  embrace  schools  such  as  the  mixed 
elementary  schools,  the  dual  schools  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  the  mixed  pupil-teacher  centres,  the  mixed  higher 
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elementary  schools,  the  Scotch  burgh  schools  and  the  American 
high  schools,  as  well  as  the  more  definitely  co-educational 
schools  which  have  been  established  from  time  to  time  in  several 
parts  of  England.  The  internal  arrangements  and  organisation  of 
these  various  schools  will  be  found  to  differ  in  accordance  with  the 
local  circumstances  and  with  the  ideas  of  the  principals  and 
managers  who  have  the  practical  working  of  the  schools.  In  all  of 
them,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  central  idea  of  utilising 
the  school  as  a  school  for  both  sexes  is  maintained,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  schools  are  in  the  wider  sense  co-educational. 

All  educational  questions  may  be  discussed  from  several  points 
of  view.  There  is  the  parents'  point  of  view,  which  is  not  concerned 
so  much  with  administration  or  methods  of  teaching  as  with  the 
results  attained.  The  educational  expert  or  teacher  deals  with  the 
matter  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  while  the  administrator, 
whether  an  official  or  a  member  of  the  Committee,  has  to  consider 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and  economy,  having 
due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  the  demands  on  the  public 
purse  and  the  advice  of  the  educational  expert.  The  discussion  of 
co-education  as  a  matter  of  pure  educational  theory  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  educational  experts.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written,  and  those  interested  may  consult  Miss  Alice  Woods'  little 
book  on  "Co-education,"  with  its  introduction  by  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
It  may,  however,  be  premised  that  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of 
theory  in  favour  of  co-education,  and  that  most  of  the  purely 
educational  arguments  against  it  have  been  satisfactorily  met. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  deal  with  the  matter  primarily  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  administrator,  and,  secondarily,  from  that 
of  the  parents. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  co-education  as  a  universal  system 
to  be  applied  to  all  schools,  in  all  places,  and  for  all  ages  of  pupils. 
It  may  be  allowed  that  where  the  population  is  large  enough  to 
support  and  fill  good-sized  separate  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls 
it  is  advisable  to  have  them.  At  the  same  time,  in  rural  areas,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  good  separate  schools,  co-education  may 
be  put  forward  as  the  best  practical  solution  of  an  urgent  problem, 
and  one  against  which  little  can  be  alleged  and  in  support  of  which 
a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  may  be  cited.  In  support  of 
this  view,  it  will  be  shown  that  as  regards  elementary  education 
the  idea  of  teaching  the  two  sexes  together  has  already  been 
accepted.  With  regard  to  secondary  education,  a  resume  will  be 
given  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  matter,  and  illustrations  will 
also  be  drawn  from  the  work  accomplished  in  Wales,  in  Scotland 
and  in  America. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  arguments  based 
upon  experience  in  elementary  schools,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  work  done  in  them.  The  English  system 
of  elementary  education  has  grown  up  in  a  somewhat  chaotic 
manner :  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  trace  its  origin  and 
development.  Probably  the  earliest  idea  was  to  provide  schools 
for  boys,  then  followed  schools  for  girls,  and,  later  on,  those  for 
infants.  Undoubtedly  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when 
the  present  system  was  being  worked  into  shape,  the  typical 
arrangement  was  that  of  three  separate  departments  for  boys, 
girls  and  infants.  At  the  same  time,  circumstances  had  obliged 
many  of  the  rural  schools  to  take  all  three  classes  in  one  school 
and  to  deal  with  them  as  best  they  could. 

Educationalists  of  the  very  highest  type  spoke  favourably  of  the 
idea  of  co-education  or  mixed  schools.  Space  can  only  be  spared 
to  cite  a  quotation  or  two  from  Matthew  Arnold's  early  reports 
as  Inspector  of  Schools : — 

"  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  inconvenience  arise 
"  from  bringing  together  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  if  their 
"  playgrounds  are  kept  distinct.  Indeed,  the  education  of  girls, 
"  when  they  learn  with  boys  from  a  master,  appears  to  me  to  gain 
"  that  very  correctness  and  stringency  which  female  education 
"  generally  wants.     .     .     . 

"  I  think  it  is  generally  allowed  by  those  who  dislike  mixed 
"  schools  that  no  actual  harm  arises  to  girls  from  attending  them  ; 
"  but  it  is  said  that  those  feminine  qualities  which  are  seldom 
41  developed  in  these  girls  in  their  homes  are  not  developed  in  a 
41  mixed  school :  I  answer  that  this  is  true,  but  neither  are  they 
4i  developed  in  a  girls'  school." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon  this  matter  during 
the  years  in  which  the  elementary  system  was  being  developed, 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  1886-8,  when  the  Commission, 
of  which  Viscount  Cross  was  chairman,  investigated  almost  every 
conceivable  thing  connected  with  elementary  education,  the  idea 
of  mixed  schools  was  so  well  established  and  so  generally  accepted 
that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  subject  in  the  report  and  very 
little  was  said  by  any  of  the  witnesses.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
the  natural  and  normal  condition  and  accepted  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  Indeed,  it  was  the  one  feature  of  the  system  upon  which 
everyone  was  agreed  and,  therefore,  no  discussion  was  necessary. 

Again,  mixed  elementary  schools  are  not  confined  to  rural  areas 
or  to  centres  of  small  populations.     Of  late  years,  the   School 
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Boards  of  many  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  adopted  the  principle, 
and  a  number  of  the  newest  and  best  schools  will  be  found  to  be 
of  this  type.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term 
«*  mixed,"  as  applied  to  schools  in  the  sphere  of  elementary 
education,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  same  meaning  as  when  that 
term  is  used  in  its  application  to  schools  and  institutions  in  the 
sphere  of  education  other  than  elementary;  and,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  all  mixed  elementary  schools  or  departments  are 
conducted  on  co-educational  lines  would  be  misleading.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  some  co-educational  departments  within  the 
sphere  of  elementary  education,  and  developments  in  this  direction 
may  be  confidently  expected.  But  meanwhile  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  prevalence  of  certain  types  of  mixed  departments  of 
elementary  schools  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  use  of  the  same 
building,  the  same  staff  and  the  same  organisation  for  the 
education  of  both  boys  and  girls. 


Higher  Elementary  Schools  and  Pupil-Teacher  Centres. 

As  bearing  more  closely  upon  the  problem  under  discussion,  the 
experience  with  respect  to  higher  grade,  now  higher  elementary, 
schools  and  pupil-teacher  centres  may  be  regarded  as  particularly 
cogent  and  direct,  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  educational  work 
done  being  more  nearly  the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater 
proportion  of  both  these  types  of  institutions  have  been 
co-educational  in  the  truest  sense.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  at 
present  in  a  state  of  transition,  but  it  may  be  said  that,  judging 
from  the  reports  of  Education  Committees  who  are  now  considering 
the  question  of  developing  higher  elementary  schools  under  the 
revised  Regulations,  the  future  extension  of  these  schools  will  be 
largely  on  the  lines  of  co-education.  As  regards  pupil-teacher 
centres  in  the  past,  owing  to  the  number  of  girls  being  so  large  in 
proportion  to  the  boys,  they  may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  girl 
centres  to  which  boys  were  admitted  than  as  mixed  centres  pure 
and  simple.  At  present,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  a  number  of 
temporary  arrangements,  generally  upon  co-educational  lines,  are 
being  applied.  If  the  proposed  combination  of  the  centre  with  the 
secondary  school  is  finally  accomplished,  the  type  adopted  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  type  of  secondary  school.  So  far  as  past 
experience  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  work  of  the 
instruction  and  training  of  pupil-teachers  proceeding  upon 
co-educational  lines. 
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Secondary  Education. 

The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission — 1866-68. 

Most  of  the  modern  developments  of  secondary  education  can  be 
traced  to  the  great  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  1866-68.  The 
question  of  co-education  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners 
especially  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Fearon  on  Scotch  schools,  by  the 
report  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fraser  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Manchester) 
on  American  schools,  and,  incidentally,  by  several  of  the  witnesses. 
Evidence  was  given  showing  that  in  a  very  few  cases  some  of  the 
old  endowed  schools  had  been  open  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys 
in  England.  The  Commissioners  were  very  careful  in  their 
pronouncements  on  this  matter.  They  attached  great  importance 
to  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  girls,  and  stated  "  the 
"  principle  of  the  full  participation  of  girls  in  endowments  should 
44  be  broadly  laid  down."     They  also  said  : — 

"  What  in  the  lower  class  is  called  a  mixed  school,  where  boys 
44  and  girls  are  taught  together,  is  not  often  found  among  the  class 
44  above  them.  But,  where  the  numbers  are  not  too  large,  that 
"  mode  of  education  is  advocated  up  to  the  age  of  14  in  a  very 
44  striking  manner  by  an  able  witness  (the  Rev.  F.  V.  Thornton) ; 
"  and  it  appears  to  be  generally  established  in  America." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
that  the  freest  expression  of  opinion  is  given — particularly  in 
Mr.  Fearon's  report  on  secondary  education  in  Scotland,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken  : — 

"  I  had  already,  before  my  visit  to  Scotland,  been  used  to 
44  inspect  mixed  grammar  schools  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  North  of 
44  England  (e.g.,  the  town  school  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland). 
44  I  had  never  seen  any  reason  to  disapprove  of  this  mixture  of  the 
44  sexes  in  day  schools  under  careful  management  and  judicious 
44  regulations,  nor  is  my  view  at  ail  altered  by  what  I  observed 
44  and  heard  in  my  Scotch  tour.  I  did  not  remark  any  levity  or 
«4  faults  of  discipline  in  Ayr,  Hamilton  or  Perth  academies,  and  I 
44  was  told  that  no  instance  had  occurred  of  any  mischief  resulting 
44  from  such  meetings  of  boys  and  girls  in  these  day  schools.  On 
44  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  saw  in  Scotland, 
44  that  the  presence  of  the  girls  both  civilises  and  stimulates  the 
44  boys,  and  that  the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  boys 
44  strengthens  the  judgment  and  braces  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
44  girls." 

Considering  that  this  was  written  in  1866,  and  considering  also 
the  eminence  of  the  writer,  it  constitutes  a  remarkable  piece  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  co-education.     It  should  be  specially  noted 
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also  that,  even  so  far  back  as  1866,  mixed  grammar  schools  were 
in  existence  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education — 1893-95. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  which  reported 
in  1895,  anCl  or"  which  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  was 
Chairman,  dealt  very  fully  with  this  question  of  co-education.  The 
Commissioners  received  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  the  best 
experts  and  others,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly  upon 
the  various  aspects  of  the  question,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  their  report  will  show : — 

"  A  few  words  may  be  added  here  on  the  question  of  mixed 
44  schools.  Mixture  is  the  rule  in  higher  grade  elementary  and 
44  ex-standard  schools,  and  mixed  elementary  schools  are  becoming 
44  more  numerous  in  England.  Such  schools  ordinarily  have  men 
44  at  their  head ;  and  an  apprehension  has  been  expressed  that 
44  the  average  quality  of  the  elementary  schoolmistress  may  be 
44  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  headmistress 
44  is,  in  this  case,  closed  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at 
44  least  one  instance  of  a  headmistress  who  has  several  assistant 
44  masters  under  her. 

44  In  preparatory  schools,  boys  and  girls  are  not  generally  taught 
44  together  after  the  age  of  eight.  Cases  occur,  however,  in  which 
44  they  can  be  very  successfully  taught  together  up  to  twelve, 
44  or  even  13  or  14.  There  are  also  instances  of  mixed  grammar 
44  schools.  In  such  a  school,  described  by  one  of  our  Assistant 
44  Commissioners,  the  ages  of  the  children  appeared  to  vary  4  from 
44  4  eleven  to  17;  there  were  no  small  children/  Of  the  40  pupils, 
*4  16  were  girls.  It  would  appear  that,  though  the  4  mixed '  system 
44  will  in  England  be  usually  confined  to  elementary  education, 
44  there  are  cases  in  which  its  use  for  secondary  education  is 
44  practicable,  *  and  has  been  successful.  In  small  places  a 
44  considerable  gain,  not  only  in  economy,  but  in  educational 
44  efficiency,  may  sometimes  be  secured  by  having  one  school 
"  rather  than  two."     (Vol.  L,  page  78.) 

44  We  may  also  notice  here  such  information  as  we  have  been 
44  able  to  collect  on  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  in 
44  the  same  school.  From  an  economical  point  of  view  the  subject 
44  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  how  to  provide 
44  secondary  instruction  in  rural  districts,  and  is  one  of  the  topics 
44  to  which  we  specially  directed  the  attention  of  our  Lady 
44  Assistant  Commissioners. 
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"  Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  as  is  well  known,  are 
44  common  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  parts  of  Canada, 
44  girls  and  boys  of  all  ages  being  frequently  taught  together,  and  it 
44  seems  to  be  generally  thought  that  the  plan  works  well.  In 
44  Scotland,  the  boys  and  girls  have  long  been  taught  together,  and 
44  with  success  in  many  schools. 

"  In  England,  the  principal  mixed  schools  are  public  elementary 
44  schools,  higher  grade  schools  which  have  developed  out  of  these, 
44  and  some  pupil-teachers'  schools.  The  higher  grade  elementary 
44  schools  are  still  young,  but  so  far  the  mixed  system  in  them 
44  seems  to  have  worked  well.  Some  of  them,  e.g.,  the  central 
44  board  school  at  Leeds,  and  the  central  school  at  Manchester,  are 
44  dual  schools  rather  than  simply  mixed  schools,  i.e.,  the  boys  and 
*•  girls  have  separate  departments,  but  under  a  common  staff,  and 
44  meet  in  class  for  certain  subjects. 

44  Among  other  schools  in  England,  the  mixed  schools  which 
44  exist  are  mostly  private  schools.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
44  endowed  grammar  schools  in  the  north.  In  a  school  of  this  kind 
44  at  Upholland  there  are  40  children,  of  whom  16  are  girls,  and 
*'  their  ages  vary  from  about  eleven  to  about  17.  The  association 
"  of  girls  and  boys  is  carried  so  far  that  they  play  together,  which 
44  is  unusual,  but  with  proper  supervision  no  difficulties  seem  to 
41  arise,  and  the  headmaster  appears  to  think  the  mixture  altogether 
44  an  advantage.  There  are,  apparently,  a  good  many  private 
4-  second  grade  schools  of  a  similar  type  to  this  scattered  about  the 
44  towns  in  Lancashire.  An  account  of  a  successful  private  school 
44  near  London,  in  which  boys  and  girls  were  taught  together 
44  through  the  whole  of  their  school  life,  has  been  specially 
4-  submitted  to  us. 

44  Preparatory  schools  for  boys  and  girls  together  are  perhaps 
"  more  common.  We  have  evidence  respecting  two — one  in 
4  Manchester,  a  rather  expensive  and  very  successful  private  day 
44  school  of  70  children,  half  boys  and  half  girls,  who  stay  at  the 
4-  school  till  twelve  years  of  age,  and  could  do  so  till  14  ;  and 
4;  one  near  London. 

44  With  regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mixed 
44  schools,  those  who  have  had  experience  of  them  seem  almost 
44  always  to  have  found  the  advantage  considerable  and  the 
*•  drawbacks  unimportant,  while  the  objections  to  them  appear 
44  to  be  mainly  theoretical,  and  felt  by  those  who  have  no  practical 
41  acquaintance  with  such  schools.  Thus,  the  headmaster  of  the 
44  Upholland  Grammar  School  objected,  we  are  told,  to  receiving 
44  girls  when  he  first  was  appointed  to  the  school,  but  consented  to 
44  try  the  experiment  at  the  wish  of  the  parents,  and  is  now  quite 
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44  converted  to  the  mixed  classes.  His  children  remain  at  school 
*'  till  about  17.  The  general  rule  that  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
44  mixed  schools  is  felt  by  those  only  who  have  not  had  experience 
44  of  them,  applies  also  as  regards  their  advisability  for  particular 
44  classes  and  ages.  Thus,  Mr.  Lloyd-Jones,  whose  experience  on 
44  the  subject  was  gathered  in  a  large  elementary  school,  speaks 
44  strongly  of  the  advantage  of  mixture  there,  but  will  not  advocate 
"  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  private  secondary  schools,  where 
"  the  pupils  are  older  and  drawn  from  a  different  class  of  society. 
"  Miss  Anderton,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  experience  was  gained 
"  in  precisely  such  a  private  secondary  school,  doubts  '  whether  the 
"  'system  would  be  successful  where  the  class  of  children  is  not 
44  '  high.'  Miss  Herford,  again,  whose  own  (mixed)  school  is  limited 
"  to  the  age  of  14,  claims  up  to  that  age  advantages  for  the  mixed 
44  system,  both  for  intellect  and  character,  but  does  not,  Mrs. 
"  Kitchener  tells  us,  advocate  mixed  schools  for  older  boys  and 
"  girls,  at  any  rate  at  present. 

44  There  is  one  alleged  drawback  to  mixed  schools  which  should 
44  be  mentioned,  though  it  does  not  seem  essential  to  the  system, 
44  namely,  the  loss  to  girls  from  not  having  the  influence  of  a  head- 
44  mistress.  The  principals  of  mixed  schools,  except  preparatory 
44  secondary  schools,  are  generally  men  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
44  reason  why  a  woman  who  has  the  necessary  capacity,  knowledge 
"  and  organising  power  should  not  be  regarded  as  equally  eligible 
44  for  the  position ;  and  when  a  man  is  at  the  head  it  should  not 
*'  be  difficult  to  arrange — as  often  is  arranged  in  higher  grade 
44  elementary  schools,  and  always,  of  course,  in  dual  schools — that 
44  there  should  be  a  woman  on  the  staff  who  should  in  many 
"  respects  take  the  place  of  a  headmistress  for  the  girls.  On  the 
"  other  side  of  the  same  question  we  may  remark  that  in  America 
"  it  is  thought  advantageous,  quite  apart  from  the  teaching  of 
"  girls  and  boys  together,  that  men  should  have  a  share  in  the 
44  teaching  of  girls  and  women  in  the  teaching  of  boys."  (Vol.  I., 
pp.  159-60.) 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  cautious,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  certain  cases 
they  are  in  favour  of  co-education  : — 

44  Many  difficulties  of  organisation  may  be  obviated,  especially 
44  where  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  or  a  department  of  a 
44  school  is  comparatively  small,  and  some  educational  advantages 
44  secured,  by  establishing  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are 
44  educated  together.     This  system  has  been  tried  with  so  much 
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"  success  in  other  countries,  and  to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain 
44  itself,  that  we  feel  sure  its  use  may  be  extended  without  fear  of 
44  any  undesirable  consequences,  and  probably  with  some  special 
*'  advantages  for  the  formation  of  character  and  general  stimulus 
44  to  intellectual  activity.  Such  a  school  may  be  organised  either 
44  as  a  mixed  school,  the  boys  and  girls  being  taught  in  the  same 
44  classes  throughout,  or  as  a  so-called  *  dual '  school,  having  two 
"  distinct  departments,  but  with  a  common  staff  and  arrangements 
44  under  which  some  subjects  are  taught  to  both  sexes  together." 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  285.) 

The  foregoing  extract  is  from  the  general  recommendations ;  the 
following  is  from  the  recommendations  dealing  specially  with  rural 
areas : — 

"  Some  difficulty  will  no  doubt  arise  in  making  adequate  provision 
44  for  the  secondary  instruction  of  girls  in  rural  districts,  owing  to 
44  the  fact  that  in  many  places  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  looked 
44  for  will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  separate  girls' 
44  department  either  in  an  existing  endowed  school  or  in  a  secondary 
44  department  to  be  attached  to  an  elementary  school.  In  these 
44  cases  we  think  that  the  same  school  or  department  ought  to 
44  receive  both  girls  and  boys,  and  the  evidence  we  have  received 
44  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  may  safely  and  properly  be  done. 
44  We  conceive  that  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  community 
44  require  equal  provision  to  be  made  for  both  sexes,  and  although 
44  some  care  may  be  needed  in  the  conduct  of  the  requisite  arrange- 
44  ments,  especially  at  starting,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  objections 
44  to  a  system  of  co-education  are  slighter  than  those  which  would 
44  apply  either  to  feeble  separate  departments  or  to  a  neglect  of  the 
44  needs  of  girls  in  cases  where  their  number  might  be  comparatively 
44  small."     (Vol.  I.,  p.  297.) 

Evidence  of  Witnesses, 

It  is  now  advisable  to  submit  some  of  the  evidence  given  by 
witnesses,  upon  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
were  based.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  whose  long  and  varied 
experience  carried  great  weight,  and  whose  recent  death  is  to  be 
deplored,  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  co-education.  He  said  he 
had  a  great  belief  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  sexes  in  schools,  and 
was  glad  to  see  the  London  School  Board  were  establishing  mixed 
schools.  They  had  been  chiefly  junior  mixed  schools,  but  now 
senior  mixed  schools  were  being  provided.  He  was  also  aware  the 
system  was  spreading  in  the  north.  His  grounds  for  thinking 
mixed  schools  answered  well  were  that  both  classes  acted  and 
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reacted  on  each  other.  The  girls  made  the  boys  brighter  and 
quicker,  and  the  boys  gave  the  girls  concentration  and  depth  of 
thought.  His  experience  had  been  in  elementary  schools,  and  the 
system  worked  so  well  there  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
system  in  other  schools.  He  would  put  no  limitation  of  age.  At 
Cardiff,  he  found  that  in  the  junior  classes  the  sexes  were  kept 
distinct  because  of  their  numbers,  but  as  the  numbers  fell  off  in 
the  senior  they  were  mixed  for  lectures.  The  ages  in  this  case 
were  up  to  16  or  17.  He  did  not  attach  much  importance  as  to 
whether  the  teachers  were  men  or  women,  as  long  as  they  knew 
their  subject  well,  and  were  competent  to  teach  it.  At  the  London 
pupil-teacher  centres,  there  were  women  and  men  teaching 
subjects  indifferently  to  classes  of  pupils  of  16  to  20  years  of 
age.     (Vol.  II.,  pp.  167-8.) 

Dr.  Bruce,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  Yorkshire, 
especially  at  Huddersfield,  said  he  saw  no  objection  to  boys  and 
girls  being  taught  together.  They  had  never  found  any  objection 
to  it  in  Huddersfield,  morally  or  socially.  Personally,  he  preferred 
them  being  taught  in  different  classes.  He,  however,  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  this  point.  Their  experience  in 
Huddersfield  of  mixed  schools  and  of  the  technical  school  was 
in  favour  of  the  boys  and  girls  being  together.  They  had  never 
had  any  bad  results  so  far  as  they  could  see.  Most  of  the  best  of 
their  elementary  schools  were  mixed.  The  ages  in  the  schools 
extended  from  infancy  up  to  15  and  occasionally  16.  He  thought 
the  girls  had  a  good  influence  on  the  boys.  He  considered  that 
in  all  rural  districts  the  secondary  schools  should  be  mixed. 
(Vol.  III.,  p.  66.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt,  then  clerk  to  the  Manchester  School  Board, 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  education  in  the  ordinary  day 
schools.  He  based  his  opinion  upon  his  experience  in  the  evening 
continuation  schools  as  well  as  in  the  day  schools.  The  Manchester 
School  Board  had  for  seven  or  eight  years  decided  with  practical 
unanimity  to  open  all  their  new  schools  as  mixed  schools. 
(Vol.  III.,  p.  345.) 

Miss  Alice  Woods,  principal  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
College,  and  editor  of  the  series  of  essays  on  co-education  already 
referred  to,  had  been  headmistress  of  the  Chiswick  High  School  for 
boys  and  girls  for  eight  years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  other 
secondary  co-educational  schools,  where  boys  and  girls  were 
educated  together  up  to  14  years  of  age.  The  Commissioners 
might  take  it  from  her  that  in  her  opinion  the  advantages  of 
co-education,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  were  considerable.  The 
parents  were  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  boys  from  her  school 
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had  done  very  well  in  the  public  schools  afterwards.  She  gave 
some  details  as  to  the  various  secondary  co-educational  schools  she 
knew.     (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  18-19.) 

Mr.  E.  M.  Hance,  then  clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board, 
said  the  system  of  mixed  schools  was  very  common  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Liverpool  and  in  some  other  kinds  of  schools 
but  not  in  the  secondary  schools.  Speaking  generally,  he  would 
have  both  sexes  (unless  it  were  educationally  impossible)  educated 
together.  He  thought  mixed  education  was  desirable  within  the 
limits  of  the  necessary  differentiation  of  the  two  sexes.  He 
thought  the  curricula  for  the  two  sexes  could  not  be  absolutely  the 
same,  but  he  should  advocate  as  little  difference  as  was  practicable. 
The  moral  advantages  of  mixed  schools  could  not  be  over-estimated. 
(Vol.  IV.,  p.  108.) 

Very  few  of  the  witnesses  examined  had  anything  definite  to 
say  against  co-education.  But  having  given  the  evidence  of  some 
of  those  distinctly  in  its  favour,  it  is  only  fair  to  cite  the 
evidence  of  almost  the  only  adverse  witness — Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett, 
M.A.,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  schools,  and  who  had  also  been 
principal  of  the  Borough  Road  Training  College.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  like  the  admixture  of  the  sexes.  Where  he  had  seen 
mixed  schools,  which  were  country  schools,  he  had  seen  no 
positive  harm  from  the  arrangement,  which  had  been  forced  by 
necessity  upon  the  managers.  But  he  had  seen  no  good  which 
he  could  trace  to  the  practice  of  co-education.  He  had  not  seen 
the  system  at  work  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  he  was  very 
much  opposed  to  it  in  feeling,  and  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
adopted.  His  opinion  on  this  point  was  an  a  priori  one.  (Vol.  III., 
p.  463.) 

Opinions  of  other  Experts. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  evidence  tendered  by  the  selected 
witnesses,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  a  large  number 
of  educational  experts,  whose  opinions  on  various  points  the 
Commissioners  thought  it  advisable  to  obtain.  One  of  the  queries 
submitted  was — 

"  What  is  your  experience  of  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  in 
"  the  same  day  schools,  or  the  same  day  classes  ? " 

In  answer  to  this  query,  a  number  of  replies  were  received, 
embodying  mature  opinions  founded  on  special  knowledge  and 
experience.     A  selection  of  these  replies  will  now  be  given : — 

(1).  Mr.  J.  Bidgood,  Higher  Grade  School,  Gateshead  : — 

"  I  have  had  three  and  a-half  years'  experience  in  this  school, 
"  which  consists  of  about  360  boys  and  350  girls  in  the   senior 
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44  department  under  my  sole  charge.  The  highest  limit  of  age  for 
4i  each  is  about  16  years.  Boys  and  girls  are  on  different  floors, 
44  but  classes  are  mixed  for  some  subjects,  and  certain  members  of 
"  the  staff  pass  from  the  boys'  to  the  girls'  classes  for  certain 
4:  subjects.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  (a)  in  this  district 
4:  parents  object  to  much  mixing  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  class  ; 
44  (b)  an  economy  of  staff,  apparatus  and  material  can  be  brought 
4i  about  by  even  a  limited  amount  of  mixing ;  (c)  the  average  man 
44  exercises  greater  teaching  power  on  a  class  of  girls  than  the 
44  average  mistress;  (d)  there  is  a  better  tone  and  more  refinement 
44  in  the  school ;  (e)  so  that  a  limited  amount  of  mixing  is  not  at 
44  all  harmful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  beneficial;  (/)  but  that 
44  constant  association  in  the  same  class  may  bring  about  a 
44  familiarity  between  a  few  of  the  boys  and  girls  which  is  not 
44  desirable.,,     (Vol.  V.,  pp.  397-8.) 

(2).  Miss  Lawrence — Brighton  : — 

44  I  had  three  classes,  once  a  week  for  three  months,  at  Mrs. 
44  Case's  School,  Heath  Brow,  Hampstead  (now  given  up),  for 
44  boys  and  girls  to  whom  I  taught  natural  science.  The  classes 
44  were  most  interesting.  I  found  the  children  worked  well 
44  together  and  could  be  interested  by  the  same  means.  The 
*•  written  work  of  the  boys  was,  as  a  rule,  untidy  and  original, 
44  they  only  reproduced  the  portions  of  the  lesson  which  interested 
44  them,  and  always  in  words  of  their  own.  The  girls  sent  up 
44  very  neat  work,  reproduced  the  entire  lesson,  and  very  often 
44  quoted  my  exact  words.  The  discipline  and  attention  were 
44  most  satisfactory.  None  of  the  children  were  over  14.  The 
44  after  career  of  some  of  these  children  is  known  to  me,  and  is 
44  most  satisfactory.  Two  of  the  boys  have  since  done  good  work 
44  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  girls  has  just  taken  second-class 
44  honours  in  the  History  Tripos  at  Girton,  so  their  early  education 
4;  was,  at  all  events,  no  drawback.  I  hope,  however,  that  Miss 
41  Herford,  Lady  Barn  House,  Fallowfield,  Manchester,  will  be 
4;  given  an  opportunity  of  expressing  herself  on  this  subject.  She 
44  has  for  years  been  at  the  head  of  a  successful  day  school  for 
44  boys  and  girls  under  twelve.  I  once  spent  a  week  at  her  school 
44  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
<4  the  plan  worked."     (Vol.  V.,  p.  420.) 

(3).  Miss  A.  Beatrice  Anderton,  B.A. : — 

44  I  was  myself  educated  in  a  day  school  in  which  boys  and  girls 
44  were  taught  together  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their 
14  school  life.  I  entered  the  school  at  six  and  remained  in  it  till  I 
••  matriculated  at  16.  The  school  (Priory  House  School,  Lower 
4*  Clapton)  was  carried  on  for  35  years  upon  these  principles,  first 
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"  by  my  uncle  and  afterwards  by  my  father,  and  throughout  that 
"  time  the  method  resulted  in  signal  success. 

"  The  success  was  due  to  a  strict  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
"  teachers,  to  the  thoroughly  high  tone  in  the  school,  and  to 
"  the  presence  of  lady  teachers  in  the  lower  forms.  The  girls  took 
<l  their  places  in  the  classes  exactly  as  the  boys  did ;  there  was  a 
"  friendly  rivalry  between  them,  the  boys  being  brighter  in  some 
"  subjects,  the  girls  in  others.  In  the  playground  the  boys  and 
<l  girls  of  the  lower  forms  played  together,  those  of  the  upper 
44  separately. 

"  I  think  I  may  justly  say  that  the  girls,  by  taking  all  the 
<l  subjects  of  a  liberal  boy's  education,  and  by  looking  on  boys  as 
"  companions,  gained  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  sensible  way  of 
<l  looking  at  things  which  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  girlhood 
"  and  in  after  life;  while  the  boys  were  kept  simple  and  refined 
*'  by  the  presence  of  the  girls,  without  in  the  least  losing  their 
"  manliness. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  doubt  whether  the  system  would  be 
41  successful  where  the  class  of  the  children  is  not  high ;  the 
"  difficulties  would  at  any  rate  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  danger 
"  of  a  low  tone  and  the  exceedingly  strict  supervision  that  would 
"  be  needed  in  consequence/*     (Vol.  V.,  pp.  440-1.) 

(4).  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  Jones,  Brooklanes  School,  Sale,  Cheshire : — 

"  My  experience,  as  gathered  in  a  large  elementary  (mixed) 
"  school,  is  favourable  to  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  in  such 
"  schools  in  the  same  classes  by  the  same  teacher,  but  I  should  not 
"  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  private  secondary  schools, 
"  where  the  pupils  are  older,  and  drawn  often  from  a  different 
44  class  of  society. 

"  Mixed  classes  benefit  both  boys  and  girls.  I  am  convinced 
44  the  girls  make  better  progress  when  taught  with  boys,  and  the 
"  refining  influence  of  the  girls  is  beneficial  to  the  boys.  In  a  long 
"  course  of  experience,  I  have  never  known  a  boy  notably  unruly  in 
<4  the  presence  of  the  girls — certainly,  never  coarse."  (Vol.V.,p.47i.) 

(5).  Sir  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee,  Devonshire  County  Council : — 

"  On  this  I  have  no  personal  experience,  but  I  have  so  often 
44  heard  the  practice  well  spoken  of  by  experts  that  I  think  it 
44  worth  while  to  mention  it."     (Vol.  V.,  p.  481.) 

The  Views  of  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and 
the  memoranda  of  experts,  from  both  of  which  citations  have  been 
made,  decided  to  send  Assistant  Commissioners  into  certain  selected 
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districts  to  make  special  and  full  inquiries  upon  the  spot.  In  some 
cases  Lady  Commissioners  were  appointed  also,  and  they  were 
specially  instructed  to  report  on  matters  relating  to  co-education 
in  their  respective  districts.  In  certain  instances  there  was  very 
little  to  report  on  with  respect  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
In  others  the  reports  of  the  Lady  Commissioners  dealt  very  fully 
with  the  question.  A  precis  of  the  more  important  reports,  so 
Jar  as  they  deal  with  co-education,  will  now  be  given. 

(1).  Devonshire.     Mrs.  Armitage  : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  questions  relating  to  mixed  schools  of  girls 
*'  and  boys  are  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics  in  Devonshire. 
"  The  parents  of  the  well-to-do  class,  who  have  not  yet  accepted 
*'  public  schools  for  girls,  would  regard  mixed  classes  with 
*'  abhorrence.  If  you  find  a  mixed  school  in  Devonshire  (except 
<;  for  very  little  children),  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  a  third  grade 
"  school  socially.  In  one  very  genteel  school  in  a  very  genteel 
*'  watering  place,  I  was  told  that  the  little  boys  and  girls  were  kept 
**  in  mixed  classes  till  eleven  years  old  when  the  school  was  first 
*l  started,  but  the  parents  insisted  on  their  being  separated  as  early 
"  as  six.  As  a  rule  they  work  together  till  eight  or  ten.  Nothing 
*'  useful  could  be  learned  in  Devonshire  on  a  subject  about  which 
"  there  was  no  experience."     (Vol.  VI.,  p.  104.) 

(2).  Lancashire.     Mrs.  Kitchener: — 

If  nothing  could  be  learned  with  respect  to  co-education  in 
Devonshire  on  account  of  lack  of  experience,  the  same  could  not 
be  said  of  South  Lancashire.  Mrs.  Kitchener  dealt  most  fully 
with  this  question ;  the  portion  of  her  report  devoted  to  it  extends 
over  seven  pages,  and  in  addition  to  this  she  gave  a  great  deal 
of  space  to  the  description  of  special  schools  which  were  being 
worked  on  co-educational  lines.  With  two  exceptions,  she  found 
little  boys  in  all  the  high  schools,  in  all  the  cheaper  private  day 
schools  and  in  some  of  the  most  expensive  ones.  Most  of  these 
schools  had  a  kindergarten,  but  were  not  really  mixed  schools,  the 
boys  leaving  at  an  early  age.  While  none  of  her  informants  were 
enthusiastic  as  to  the  advantages  of  mixed  classes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  children,  no  one  objected  to  them  in  kindergartens,  and 
all  agreed  that  it  was  a  distinct  convenience  to  parents  to  send  their 
small  children  to  the  same  school,  and  an  advantage  to  the  school 
to  have  as  large  a  number  as  possible  for  the  kindergarten.  The 
advantages  are  less  after  the  kindergarten  stage,  and  disadvantages, 
if  they  exist,  begin  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school. 

With  regard  to  real  mixed  schools  she  writes.  "  I  visited  one 
"  excellent  preparatory  school  in  Manchester,  with  70  pupils,  half 
*'  boys  and  half  girls.   The  fees  are  from  14  guineas  under  six,  to  24 
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44  guineas  over  eight,  and  the  school  is  always  full.  The  head- 
44  mistress  of  this  school  is  an  enthusiastic  educationist,  and  is 
44  trying  various  interesting  experiments.  She  keeps  her  children 
44  till  twelve,  and  would  like  to  keep  them  till  14  years  of  age.  She 
44  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  '  handwork,'  and  all  her  pupils, 
"  girls  and  boys,  spend  about  half  their  time  in  various  kinds  of 
44  manual  work,  from  cutting  out  paper  flowers  in  the  kindergarten 
"  to  beautifully  accurate  sloyd  carving  in  the  workshop.  In  spite 
4'  of  this,  or,  as  the  headmistress  contends,  because  of  this,  they 
44  take  excellent  places  in  the  higher  schools 

44  The  principal  of  the  preparatory  school  definitely  claims 
44  advantages  for  the  mixed  system,  both  for  intellect  and 
44  character,  and  considers  that  a  boy  or  girl,  intelligently  trained 
44  in  a  mixed  school  up  to  13  or  14  years  of  age,  is  better  equipped 
4k  for  further  education  than  if  taught  in  a  separate  school.  She 
44  feels  strongly  that  a  well-managed  mixed  school  presupposes  a 
44  fairly  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls,  and  objects  to  a  few  little 
44  boys  being  tacked  on  to  a  large  girls'  school  as  certainly  bad  for 
44  the  little  boys. 

44  I  found,  rather  to  my  surprise,  that  this  lady  does  not  advocate 
44  mixed  schools  for  older  boys  and  girls,  4at  any  rate  at  present,' 
44  though  she  sees  advantages  in  the  working  together  of  young 
44  men  and  women,  as  they  do  at  Owens  College." 

A  description  is  given  of  the  endowed  mixed  school  at 
Upholland,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  on.  "  There  are 
44  a  good  many  other  mixed  second  grade  schools,  differing  much 
44  as  to  their  efficiency,  scattered  about  the  towns  in  Lancashire ; 
44  the  principal  is  often  an  ex-elementary  schoolmaster,  whose  wife 
14  helps  in  the  teaching     .... 

44  It  is,  however,  to  the  ex-standard  classes  at  the  top  of  the 
44  higher  grade  schools  that  we  must  look  for  mixed  secondary 
44  teaching  in  the  gross :  it  is  here  and  in  the  similarly  arranged 
44  organised  science  schools  that  the  experiment  is  being  tried  of 
44  educating  boys  and  girls  together,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17. 
44  Few  of  these  classes  or  schools  have  existed  long  enough  to  have 
44  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  but  their  numbers  are 
44  increasing  every  month,  and  deserve  the  most  careful 
44  consideration,  as  on  their  success  or  failure  depends  to  a  large 
44  extent  the  question  whether  the  lower  middle  classes  in  England 
44  shall  receive  their  secondary  education  in  separate  or  mixed 
44  schools     .... 

44  The  ex-standard  classes  (which  alone  belong  to  our  subject) 
41  are  so  much  part  of  the  elementary  schools,  taujght  by  the  same 
44  teachers,,  and  subject    to  the    same  system,  that   I   found  it 
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"  impossible  to  visit  or  inquire  about  them  as  independent  schools, 
"  and  must,  therefore,  be  pardoned  if  I  include  the  whole  schools  in 
44  my  report. 

"  Mixed  elementary  schools,  universal  in  Scotland,  have  till 
44  recently  been  comparatively  rare  in  England,  except  as  a  pis 
44  aller,  made  necessary  by  lack  of  funds.  The  Wesleyans  are  an 
44  exception  to  this,  as  their  largest  schools  have  long  been  mixed, 
44  and  they  defend  the  practice  from  reasons  of  principle  as  well  as 
44  economy. 

44  All  School  Boards  in  Staffordshire  for  instance  have  separate 
44  departments,  and  mixed  schools  are  only  found  in  small  villages, 
44  or  in  towns  where  voluntaryism  is  struggling  for  existence ;  I 
44  believe  the  same  is  true  in  the  South  of  England  and  the 
44  Midlands,  Birmingham  always  excepted.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
44  much  surprise  that  I  saw  boys  and  girls  sitting  side  by  side  in 
44  the  magnificent  new  schools  built  by  the  Rochdale,  Bolton  and 
44  Oldham  School  Boards;  in  Manchester  the  same  holds  good, 
44  with  some  exceptions  ...  In  Liverpool  the  board  schools 
4 '  were  all  *  separate '  till  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  it  was 
44  decided  to  appoint  a  4  principal '  and  get  rid  of  the  girls' 
44  department,  with  its  independent  mistress,  in  three  of  the  largest/* 

Mrs.  Kitchener  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  question  that  she  consulted  over  60  persons  upon  it.  What  . 
she  found  was  that  nearly  all  the  men  connected  with  education 
were  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system.  Schoolmasters,  inspectors, 
clergy  and  School  Board  clerks  were  nearly  unanimous  upon  its 
side.  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Hance,  whose  evidence  has  already  been 
cited,  were  particularly  strong.  They  both  "  were  acquainted  with 
/*  Scotch  schools,  and  said  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  form  an 
44  opinion  adverse  to  mixed  schools  without  seeing  the  wonderful 
44  work  done  in  them  in  that  country. 

44  Mistresses,  as  was  natural,  represented  the  contrary  opinion." 
The  loss  of  the  position  of  headmistress  seems  to  be  one  of  their 
main  objections.  With  regard  to  the  work  being  done  in  the 
higher  grade  schools  and  departments,  which  with  very  few 
exceptions  are  all  mixed,  the  principal  objection  was  that  too  large 
a  proportion  of  the  staff  were  men.  Mrs.  Kitchener  discusses 
very  fully  the  question  of  the  position  of  women  teachers  in  mixed 
schools,  and  puts  very  strongly  the  case  that  the  best  women 
will  not  take  up  teaching  unless  the  post  of  principal  is  open  to 
women.  She  sums  up  the  result  of  her  inquiry  in  the  following 
propositions — 

44  (A).  That  little  boys  and  girls  are  always  taught  together  in 
44  kindergartens. 
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44  (B).  That  it  is  maintained  they  can  be  advantageously  taught 
"  together  in  preparation  schools  up  to  13  or  14  years  of  age, 
44  provided  their  numbers  are  fairly  equal,  but  that  the  desirabilky 
44  of  the  practice  is  questionable  when  the  boys  are  in  a  very  great 
44  minority. 

"  (C).  That  mixed  elementary  schools  are  largely  increasing  in 
41  England,  and  that  the  mixture  is  almost  universal  in  organised 
44  science  and  ex-standard  schools,  that  judgment  should  be 
44  suspended  concerning  them  till  further  time  has  elapsed,  but 
44  that  the  loss  of  the  position  of  headmistress  is  likely  to  affect 
44  injuriously  the  quality  of  female  teachers. 

41  (4).  That  the  mixed  system,  if  it  exists,  must  be  complete." 
<Vol.  VI.,  pp.  304-9.) 

(3).  Warwickshire.     Mrs.  Glynne  Jones  : — 

44  Mixed  classes  are  not  to  be  found  in  general  use  in  Warwick - 
*'  shire,  outside  the  elementary  schools,  except  in  kindergarten  and 
44  preparatory  schools,  where  the  age  of  the  boys  does  not  usually 
44  exceed  twelve.  In  most  of  these  mixed  classes  the  teaching  is 
44  done  by  women. 

44  In  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  classes  kept 
44  distinct,  the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  girls'  side  has 
44  the  advantage  of  the  full  authority  and  responsibility  being 
44  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  headmistress.  When  the  authority 
44  of  the  headmistress  is  limited  and  the  whole  responsibility  lies 
14  with  the  headmaster,  there  is  an  absence  of  individuality  on  the 
44  girls'  side." 

In  support  of  this  view,  Mrs.  Glynne  Jones  gives  detailed 
references  to  two  higher  grade  schools.  At  the  close  of  the 
report  she  makes  certain  recommendations  as  to  the  provisions 
for  completing  the  supply  of  secondary  education  for  girls  in 
Warwickshire.  One  of  these  is  that  provision  may  be  made  "  in 
44  south,  east  and  west  Warwickshire,  in  some  cases  by  adding  a 
44  wing  for  girls  to  the  boys'  grammar  school,  but  with  organisation 
44  and  entire  management  of  girls'  department  in  the  hands  of 
44  qualified  headmistresses      .     .     .     ."     (Vol.  VII.,  pp.  117-24.) 

(4).  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire — Miss  C.  L.  Kennedy: — 

44  Opinions  seemed  much  divided  upon  the  desirability  of  mixed 
44  schools.  The  headmasters  of  the  Leeds  and  Halifax  higher 
44  grade  schools  both  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  classes. 
44  In  the  Leeds  higher  grade  school  there  are  mixed  classes  in  the 
14  higher  section,  i.e.,  above  the  seventh  standard.  In  the  Halifax 
44  higher  grade  school  the  pupils  are  taught  in  mixed  classes  in  the 
44  second  and  third  year  course  of  the  higher  section.  In  some 
44  private  schools  I  found  that  boys  and  girls  were  taught  together 
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"  up  to  ten,  eleven  and  even  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  mistresses 
44  considered  that  the  4  mixed '  classes  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
44  On  the  other  hand,  headmistresses  who  had  charge  of  *  mixed  ' 
"  preparatory  departments  did  not  seem  generally  in  favour  of 
44  retaining  boys  in  their  school  much  longer  than  is  the  custom 
44  at  present,  and  some  authorities  on  .  .  .  education,  who  were 
44  theoretically  in  favour  of  having  boys  and  girls  taught  throughout 
"  in  *  mixed  '  classes,  seemed  to  fear  that  there  would  be  a  strong 
44  prejudice  against  such  a  system  which  would  render  it  practically 
44  undesirable." 


In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report  (Vol.  VII.,  p.  298),  the 
following  paragraph  will  be  found  : — 

44  Girls  are  also  now  admitted  at  King  James's  Grammar  School, 
44  Knaresborough.  In  1889  the  master's  house  was  altered,  and 
44  accommodation  was  made  for  girls'  class-rooms.  The  Governing 
44  Body  gave  their  permission  for  the  admission  of  girls,  provided 
44  that  they  were  separate  from  the  boys,  with  their  own  entrance 
44  and  their  own  class-rooms.  There  are  now  18  girls  taught  by  two 
44  lady  teachers.  For  a  few  special  subjects  some  of  the  girls 
44  occasionally  attend  the  boys'  classes  with  very  satisfactory 
44  results."    (Vol.  VII.,  pp.  298  and  323.) 

In  considering  the  reports  of  the  Lady  Commissioners  it  must 
be  remembered  that  only  a  few  districts  were  dealt  with. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  already  cited,  there  is  in  the  report  a 
large  amount  of  information  with  respect  to  co-education  in  the 
British  Colonies  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  this  when  dealing  with  the  American  system 
of  schools.  Before  leaving  this  report,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  the  bulk  of  the  information  contained  in  it  warrants  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  which  are  to  the  effect 
that,  in  certain  circumstances  and  in  certain  districts,  the  use 
of  co-education  "  may  be  extended  without  fear  of  any  undesirable 
"  consequences  .  .  ."  It  must  be  noted  that  it  is  ten  years 
since  the  report  was  issued,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
later  experience  confirms,  or  otherwise,  the  data  contained  in  it. 

A  Government  Return  as  to  Pupils  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Commission  just  dealt  with,  there 
was  issued  by  the  Education  Department,  in  1898,  a  very  important 
"  Return  of  the  pupils  in  public  and  private  secondary  and  other 
44  schools  (not  being  public  elementary  or  technical  schools)  in 
"England  (excluding  Monmouthshire)    ...   on  1st  June,  1897," 
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prefaced  by  a  very  able  introductory  memorandum.  The  argument 
based  upon  statistics  is  always  more  or  less  liable  to  be  misleading 
and  to  be  vitiated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  omission  of  some  vitaJ 
conditions.  The  figures  given  in  this  Return  as  to  the  mixture  of 
the  sexes  in  secondary  schools  are,  however,  so  very  striking  that 
they  cannot  be  passed  over.  A  few  extracts  from  the  memorandum 
and  some  of  the  leading  figures  will,  therefore,  be  given. 

"  Secondary  schools  fall,  so  far  as  the  sex  of  the  pupils  is 
"  concerned,  into  three  main  categories  according  as  they  are  for 
"  boys,  for  girls,  or  for  pupils  of  both  sexes.  But  even  this 
"  classification  has  to  be  qualified  in  some  cases.  A  large  number  of 
"  secondary  schools  for  girls  admit  little  boys  into  their  kindergarten 
"  department ;  but  it  would  be  misleading  to  reckon  these  schools 
"  as  if  they  were  '  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls '  from  top  to 
"  bottom.  Throughout  their  principal  part  they  are  exclusively 
"  for  girls.  The  classification,  for  example,  of  the  girls'  high  schools, 
"  in  which  the  lowest  classes  often  contain  little  boys,  among 
"  the  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls  would  convey  a  false 
"  impression  as  to  the  extent,  in  this  country,  of  co-instruction  of 
"  boys  and  girls  (other  than  those  of  tender  age). 

"  A  different  case  arises  when  one  or  two  girls  (probably  the 
"  master's  daughters)  are  taught  in  the  classes  of  a  school  otherwise 
"  exclusively  for  boys  ;  but  here  also  it  would  be  misleading  to 
"  classify  such  a  school  among  the  mixed  schools,  strictly  so  called. 
"  Those  tables,  therefore,  which  refer  to  '  mixed  schools '  include 
"  those  only  which  appeared  from  the  returns  to  be  open  under  all 
"  circumstances  to  boys  and  girls  alike.  Every  now  and  again 
"  this  has  involved  a  somewhat  arbitrary  distinction ;  but  it  is 
"  believed  that  the  classification,  as  given  in  the  tables,  will  not 
"  convey  a  false  impression  of  the  facts    .     .     .     ." 

"...  The  statistics  in  this  Return  are  based  on  information 
"  received  from  6,209  schools ;  of  these : — 

"  1 ,958  are  entered  in  the  Return  as  boys'  schools. 
"  3»i73  »  »  »  girls' 

"  1,078  „  „  „  mixed 

"  Note. — (a.)  A  school  has  been  entered  in  the  Return  as  a  mixed 
"  school  when  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  it  are  practically  within  the 
"  same  upper  and  lower  age  limits. 

"  (b.)  A  school  having  both  sexes,  but  in  which  practically  all  the 
"  boys  leave  at  a  much  younger  age  than  is  the  average  age  of  the 
"  girls  in  the  school,  is  entered  as  a  girls'  school. 

"  (c.)  Amongst  the  1,958  schools  entered  as  boys'  schools,  there 
"  are  16  in  which  there  are  a  few  girls ;  but  the  number  of  girls  in 
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44  each  is  so  small  that  it  would  have  been  misleading  to  enter  them 
44  as  mixed  schools. 

44  (d.)  Schools  entered  as  mixed  schools  are  very  often  not  places 
"  of  co-education.  The  boys  in  very  many  of  them  are  taught 
44  quite  separately  from  the  girls;  but  as  the  details  were  not 
44  furnished  for  each  portion  of  the  schools  separately,  it  has  been 
"  impossible  to  enter  them  otherwise  than  in  the  list  of  mixed 
44  schools." 

44  .  .  .  In  the  schools  comprised  in  the  Return  there  were 
44  291,544  pupils,  on  June  ist,  1897.  Of  these,  158,502  were  boys 
44  and  133,042  were  girls,  distributed  thus  : — 

"  122,313  boys  in  boys'  schools. 
"  21,252  boys  in  mixed  schools     .... 
44  14,937  boys  in     ...     .     schools  entered  as 
"  girls'     schools,     as    explained     in 
44 .     .     .     .     (b)  above. 


44  Total 158,502  boys. 


4  1 14,239  girls  in  girls'  schools. 

41  18,740  girls  in  mixed  schools     .... 

"  63  girls  in    16  schools  entered    as    boys' 

14  schools,  as  explained  in    ...     . 

44  (c)  above. 


44  Total 133,042  girls." 


One  other  set  of  figures  is  worth  notice.  Of  the  1,078  mixed 
schools,  970  are  returned  as  private  enterprise  schools,  the  others 
belonging  to  one  or  other  category  of  public  schools.  These 
private  enterprise  schools  had  26,027  pupils  in  them,  the  great 
majority  (20,541)  being  under  twelve  years  of  age,  but  there  were 
also  5,101  between  twelve  and  16  years  of  age,  the  age  of  the 
remaining  385  being  over  16.  The  point  of  these  figures  is  that,  as 
private  enterprise  schools,  more  than  any  others,  have  to  consider 
the  ideas  of  the  parents,  it  would  look  as  if  the  prejudice  against  the 
mixture  of  the  sexes  in  secondary  schools  was  not  so  strong  as  is 
sometimes  made  out.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  not  desired  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  an  argument  based  chiefly  upon 
figures,  at  the  same  time  this  Return  (C.  8634,  date  1898)  is  very 
valuable  and  certainly  will  repay  careful  study  by  those  interested 
in  the  question  under  discussion. 
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Other  British  and  American  Experience. 

The  arguments  based  upon  experience  derived  from  the  systems 
of  other  countries,  where  the  origin,  development  and  present 
conditions  of  education  are  often  very  different  to  those  obtaining  in 
England,  require  careful  handling.  No  other  country  can  be  a 
complete  guide  to  English  education,  nor  should  their  systems  and 
methods  be  slavishly  adopted.  Valuable  lessons  may,  however,  be 
frequently  deduced,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  Scotch,  Welsh, 
American  and  Colonial  experience  will  now  be  cited.  If  the 
experience  of  any  other  countries  bears  upon  English  practice  it  is 
certainly  that  of  these  countries  which  are  so  closely  connected 
with  England  in  speech  and  institutions. 

Scotland. 

In  Scotland,  elementary  education  has  always  been  mixed  and 
co-educational  to  a  very  great  extent.  At  the  present  time,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Scotch  elementary  schools  are  mixed,  and 
separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls  are  singularly  few.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  system  of 
elementary  schools  which  bear  very  directly  upon  the  question  of 
co-education.  Greater  freedom  has  always  been  allowed  with 
respect  to  curricula  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Special 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  plan  of  attaching,  or  rather 
developing,  what  would  now  be  called  higher  elementary 
departments,  or  higher  grade  "  tops "  to  the  regular  parochial 
schools.  This  policy  has  been  carried  out  with  eminent  success  in 
Scotland,  and  thus  there  has  been  provided  a  kind  of  secondary 
education  there,  which  has  been  much  wanted  in  many  parts  of 
England.  This  work  has  been  co-educational.  Professor  Sadler, 
in  several  of  his  valuable  reports  drawn  up  for  Local  Education 
Authorities,  has  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  higher  grade  work 
done  in  Scotch  schools,  and  has  pressed  very  strongly  that 
permission  should  be  given,  by  altering  the  Codes  and  Regulations, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  same  thing  being  done  in  England.  Reference 
on  this  point  should  be  made  to  Professor  Sadler's  reports  on 
Derbyshire  (pp.  13-21)  and  Hampshire  (pp.  38-41),  digests  of 
which  are  published  in  the  current  volume  of  "  The  Record." 

It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  high  schools,  and 
burgh  schools,  that  the  best  experience  bearing  upon  co-education 
will  be  found.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Fearon's 
report  on  these  schools  as  presented  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission.  This  report  has  become  an  educational  classic. 
It   contains  a  famous  passage  in  which  he  contrasts  the  sleepy 
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monotonous  existence  of  an  old-time  English  endowed  school  with 
the  work  done  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  Scotch  Burgh  school. 

No  one  in  recent  times  knew  so  much  about  Scotch  education 
as  Sir  Henry  Craik,  who  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the 
Scotch  Education  Department.  After  describing  the  elementary 
or  parochial  schools,  he  thus  proceeds  respecting  the  Burgh 
schools. 

44  The  national  system  was  not  confined  to  the  parish  schools. 
44  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  burgh  or  grammar  schools, 
44  which  were  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  statutes  which 
44  had  built  up  Scotch  education,  and  which  were  by  no  means 
44  dependent  upon  private  benevolence,  or  given  over  to  voluntary 
"  management.  These  schools  were  indeed  poorly  endowed.  But 
44  such  revenues  as  they  had  were  drawn  from  the  common  good 
44  or  public  funds  of  the  burgh,  and  they  were  managed  by  the 
44  Town  Councils.  The  qualifications  of  their  teachers  were 
44  carefully  tested.  They  were  not  indeed  able  to  carry  on  the 
44  education  of  their  pupils  so  far  as  the  leading  English  public 
44  schools.  The  country  was  too  poor  and  the  need  of  gaining  a 
44  livelihood  at  an  early  age  was  too  imperative  to  admit  of  a  long 
44  time  being  spent  before  the  serious  work  of  life  was  begun. 
44  But  within  their  own  sphere  they  did  a  work  which  was 
44  unrivalled  by  the  grammar  schools  of  England  with  their  vast 
44  endowments.  They  spread  through  the  country  a  creditably 
44  high  standard  of  education.  They  rested  upon  that  most  secure 
44  of  foundations,  the  presence  of  a  constant  interest  in,  and  demand 
44  for,  higher  education.  All  classes  mingled  together  on  their 
44  benches.  Scanty  as  were  their  endowments,  they  were  managed 
44  on  a  scale  so  economical  that  the  fees  were  as  small  as  possible. 
44  A  long  tradition  of  good  educational  methods  had  made  their 
44  instruction  most  admirably  fitted  to  call  out  originality  and  to 
44  stimulate  industry.  They  were  sending  out  pupils  to  all  parts  of 
44  the  world  to  assume  leading  functions  in  every  line  of  life.  They 
44  made  no  pretence  to  very  high  or  intricate  scholarship ;  but  their 
44  efficiency  so  far  as  they  went  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
44  astonishment  of  those  who  made  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the 
44  Commissioners  of  1864    .    .     .    .    "  ("  The  State  and  Education  "). 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  both  boys  and  girls  attended 
the  majority  of  these  schools.  It  would  almost  be  safe  to  rest  the 
case  for  co-education  upon  the  success  of  the  Scotch  schools,  both 
elementary  and  secondary.  It  need  not  be  claimed  that  they  were 
successful  because  they  were  co-educational,  but  it  certainly  can  be 
claimed  that  they  show  how  schools  successful  in  every  sense  may 
be  worked  upon  a  co-educational  basis.     Some  of  Scotland's  most 
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famous  sons  and  daughters  have  both  learned  and  taught  in  these 
schools :  and  a  system  similar  to  this,  at  the  same  time  efficient 
and  economical,  would  be  of  priceless  value  to  the  small  towns  in 
the  rural  districts  of  England. 

Wales. 

The  Scotch  system  has  its  origin  and  roots  far  back  in  the  times 
of  the  Reformation.  In  Wales,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther 
back  than  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889.  This 
system  of  secondary  schools,  now  well  established  and  prospering, 
is  therefore  of  quite  modern  growth.  It  is,  moreover,  one  in  which 
the  principle  of  co-education  was  deliberately  and  from  the  first 
kept  in  view.  A  full  history  of  the  whole  movement,  contributed 
by  the  Charity  Commission  in  1898,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II. 
44  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects."  The  later  progress 
and  present  condition  of  the  system  may  be  traced  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board 
which  undertakes  the  examination  and  inspection  of  the  schools 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that,  in  1889,  it  was 
decided  to  create  a  complete  system  of  secondary  education  for 
both  boys  and  girls  under  the  control  of  county  authorities  and 
supported  largely  by  public  funds.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
this  has  been  done.  According  to  the  last  report,  there  are  now 
95  schools ;  of  these,  18  are  for  boys,  21  are  for  girls,  47  are  dual 
and  9  are  mixed. 

44  The  term  '  mixed '  as  applied  to  a  school  indicates  that  boys 
44  and  girls  are  taught  together  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
44  school  curriculum.  The  term  4  dual '  indicates  that  there  are 
"  two  departments  under  one  responsible  head,  one  department 
44  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  separate  entrances,  class-rooms 
44  and  playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls  respectively ;  but  that  the 
44  school  managers  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  arrangements  for 
44  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  taught  together  in  all  or  any  of  the 
44  classes." 

The  schools  are  now  attended  by  4,090  boys  and  4,594  girls,  all 
day  scholars  with  the  exception  of  343  boarders.  The  schools  are^ 
also,  in  many  places,  being  used  for  pupil-teachers.  The  definitions 
of  '  mixed  '  and  *  dual '  given  above  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  extracts  from  "  Special  Reports,  Vol.  II." 

"  Fairly  liberal  treatment  is  extended  to  girls  in  every  county, 
44  the  minimum  of  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  them  being, 
44  roughly,  in  the  proportion  of  three  girls  to  five  boys.  In  the 
44  three  county  boroughs,  and  in  the  more  important  places 
44  elsewhere,  separate  girls'  schools  were  thought  desirable,  but  in 
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44  the  bulk  of  the  school  districts  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
44  girls  would  fare  badly  unless  some  more  economical  method 
"  could  be  devised.  Accordingly,  on  that  ground,  and  in  response 
44  to  general  expressions  of  opinion  that  under  proper  regulations 
"  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  was  educationally  and  socially 
"  desirable,  it  was  decided  that  the  plan  of  *  dual '  or  4  mixed ' 
"  schools  should  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule.  The  *  dual '  system, 
44  which  is  the  prevalent  one,  consists  in  the  maintenance  of 
44  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls,  with  separate  entrances, 
"  playgrounds  and  class-rooms,  but  with  a  common  staff  of 
44  teachers,  and  under  the  control  of  a  single  headmaster  or  head- 
44  mistress.  The  Governors  have  in  every  case  power  to  make 
44  arrangements  for  boys  and  girls  being  taught  together  in  all  or 
44  any  of  the  classes.  In  a  4  mixed '  school,  boys  and  girls  may  be 
44  classified  and  taught  together  without  reference  to  sex.  The 
44  immediate  establishment  of  mixed  schools  is  only  provided  for 
44  in  thinly-populated  districts,  in  which  there  was  little  or  no 
44  prospect  of  the  number  of  boys  or  girls  separately  being  sufficient 
44  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  all,  and  in  which  the 
44  greatest  care  had  been  exercised  to  prepare  the  public  mind  and 
**  to  ascertain  that  the  plan  would  be  supported  by  public  opinion. 
44  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that,  if  experience  and  the  state  of 
44  public  opinion  encourage  it,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent   the 

44  practical  merging  of  the  dual  into  the  mixed  system " 

(Special  Reports,  Vol.  II.,  p.  23.) 

44  Although  the  general  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is 
44  satisfactory,  it  is  not  always  so  in  particular  cases,  especially  in 
44  dual  schools.  In  some  of  these  schools,  where  the  numbers  are 
44  small,  or  where  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  not  evenly 
44  balanced,  the  dual  system,  if  rigidly  adhered  to,  may  easily  make 
44  a  fair  distribution  of  the  teaching  power  a  matter  of  some 
44  difficulty,  and  it  becomes  of  interest  to  note,  from  this  point  of 
44  view,  the  extent  to  which  use  is  being  made  of  the  powers  given 
41  by  the  schemes  to  teach  boys  and  girls  together  in  schools  which 
44  are  primarily  intended  to  be  conducted  in  separate  departments. 
44  In  the  41  dual  schools  inspected  in  the  present  year  (1898), 
44  there  were,  in  the  aggregate,  189  forms,  and  in  120  of  these  forms 
44  boys  and  girls  were  taught  together.  How  far  this  movement  in 
44  the  direction  of  the  mixed  system  is  due  to  a  real  preference  for 
44  it,  or  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  finance  and  classification 
44  in  small  schools,  it  is  not  possible  here  to  decide,  but  it  is  clear 
44  from  the  figures  that  progress  of  the  mixed  system  in  Wales 
«4  cannot  be  measured  without  reference  to  the  dual  schools,  as  well 
44  as  to  those  formally  described  as  mixed  in  the  schemes  and  in  the 
44  Returns."     (Ibid.,  p.  41.) 
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"  The  problem  before  the  organisers  of  Welsh  secondary 
"  education  was  how  to  secure  that  adequate  provision  should  be 
"  made  for  girls.  Where  there  appeared  to  be  too  little  money  for 
"  separate  schools,  the  localities  were  generally  in  favour  of  giving 
"  the  preference  to  the  boys.  The  idea  of  the  co-education  of 
"  the  sexes  was  a  novel  one,  and  public  opinion  was  certainly 
"  unprepared  for  a  general  establishment  of  mixed  schools.  In 
"  these  circumstances,  the  dual  system  was  an  acceptable 
"  compromise.  It  provided  for  the  education  of  girls  on  a 
"  cheaper  plan  than  that  of  separate  schools,  and  it  introduced  the 
"  experiment  of  co-education  with  the  maximum  of  cautiousness. 
"  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  some 
"  places  where  separate  schools  might  have  been  established 
"  without  financial  difficulties,  and  in  others  where  the  mixed 
"  system,  with  its  greater  economy  and  facility  of  classification 
"  might  be  used  without  risk  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  -will 
"  prove  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  have  been  but  a  stage  on  the 
"  way  to  separate  schools  in  the  larger  districts  and  to  mixed 
"  schools  in  the  smaller."     (Ibid.,  p.  42.) 

From  the  foregoing  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
question  of  co-education  was  carefully  considered  when  the  Welsh 
system  was  organised,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  schools 
became  co-educational  in  character.  If  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  a  much  smaller  number  of  schools  would  have  been  provided, 
and  large  areas  left  untouched.  Co-education  has  enabled  a 
number  of  comparatively  small  schools  to  be  established  and 
successfully  worked  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  situated.  Although  it  is  allowed  that  small  schools 
are  a  little  more  costly  than  large  ones,  still,  as  the  report  says  : — 

"  There  are  many  parents,  it  is  said,  who  will  send  their  children, 
"  and  particularly  their  girls,  to  a  school  within  walking  distance 
"  and  used  by  their  own  neighbours,  who  will  not  be  induced  even 
"  by  a  lavish  offer  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  to  send  them  to 
"  live  away  from  home,  or  even  to  travel  to  school  daily  by  railway. 
"  Moreover,  it  is  argued,  even  if  the  direct  educational  results  in 
"  the  larger  schools  are  superior,  yet  the  indirect  benefit  of  the 
"  small  schools  to  the  districts  which  they  serve  must  not  be 
"  overlooked.  It  is  no  small  boon  to  many  a  remote  district  to 
"  have  in  its  midst  such  a  stimulus  to  interest  in  education  and 
"  culture  as  is  supplied  by  the  secondary  school  with  its  staff  of 
"  energetic  and  cultivated  teachers,  its  laboratory,  its  lending 
"  library,  its  prizes  and  scholarships  and  its  outlook  to  the 
"  university  and  to  the  wider  world." 
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America. 

The  great  field  of  co-education,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is 
the  United  States  of  America.  Fortunately  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  trustworthy  information  with  regard  to  American 
education  easily  accessible  to  English  readers ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  on  very  few  branches  of  education  is  there  so  copious  a 
supply  of  literature.  Among  the  better  known  authorities  may 
be  mentioned: — 

(a)  The  Rev.  J.  Fraser's  report  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  1864-6; 

(b)  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay's  report  to  Mr.  Bryce's  Commission,  1894; 

(c)  Professor  Murray  Butler's  "  Education  in  the  United 
States,"  1900 ; 

(d)  Volumes  X.  and  XL  of  the  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects,"  which  contain  a  large  number  of  monographs  on 
various  phases  of  American  education,  1902  ; 

(e)  the  report  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  1903. 

The  American  system,  or  systems,  are  really  under  the  control 
of  the  various  individual  States  of  the  Union,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  while  certain  features  characterise  most  of  them,  there 
is  still  a  great  variety  in  detail.  Three  things  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  universal — the  use  of  the  public  schools  by  all  classes  of 
society,  the  prevalence  of  women  teachers  and  co-education. 
Professor  Murray  Butler  states  that  "  co-education  of  the  sexes 
"  in  the  elementary  schools  is  the  salutary  and  almost  uniform 
"  practice  in  the  United  States.  Fewer  than  six  per  cent,  of  the 
"  cities  offer  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  in  most  of  these  the 
"  separation  of  boys  and  girls  has  arisen  from  the  position  or 
"  original  arrangement  of  the  school  building,  and  is  likely  to  be 
"  discontinued  under  more  favourable  conditions." 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  variety  with  respect  to  what  in 
England  would  be  called  secondary  schools.  In  the  Eastern 
States,  in  addition  to  the  public  high  schools,  there  are  a  fair 
number  of  private  and  semi-private  schools,  some  of  which  are 
avowedly  based  upon  the  English  system.  In  the  Western  and 
newer  States  the  public  high  schools  predominate,  and  there 
co-education  is  almost  universal.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  Professor  Murray  Butler,  "  in  1897-8  there 
"  were  34  public  high  schools  for  boys  only,  29  for  girls  only  and 
"  the  remainder  (5,252)  were  co-educational.  In  the  same  year, 
"  there  were  351  private  secondary  schools  for  boys  only,  537  for 
"  girls  only  and  1,212  which  were  co-educational."  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  attempt   to  go  further  into  detail ;  it  will  be  more 
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useful  to  cite  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  American  schools,  and  from  the  obiter  dicta  thus  given  readers 
must  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  Fraser's  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  features 
which  characterise  American  education  were  common  40  years  ago 
and  that  co-education  is  not  of  mushroom  growth.  This  system 
had  provided  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  Mr.  Fraser  quotes 
"  a  weighty  opinion  of  de  Tocqueville,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
"  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  the  superiority  of  their  women/* 

Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  in  his  report  (1894),  says: — "There  can  be 
"  no  doubt  that  the  general  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
"  and  in  Canada  is  in  favour  of  co-education ;  the  immense  majority 
"  of  American  boys  and  girls  have  been  educated  together  at  all 
"  stages  of  school  life,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  exceptions 
"  are  found  to  this  rule.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  now 
"  publishing  a  report  on  the  question,  containing  the  opinions  of  a 
"  large  number  of  teachers  and  of  well-known  men  and  women 
"  outside  the  school,  and  it  is  clear  that  those  who  distrust 
"  co-education  are  few  in  number.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
"  that  this  minority,  although  small,  includes  a  number  of  very 
"  thoughtful  and  anxious  teachers  who  have  watched,  perhaps 
"  with  greater  solicitude  than  others,  the  development  of  character 
"  in  the  young.  I  met  a  few  such  teachers ;  one,  the  principal  of 
"  a  New  England  high  school,  attended  by  some  500  boys  and 
"  girls,  admitted  that  his  position  involved  grave  responsibilities — 
"  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  the  advantages  of  co-education 
"  outweighed  the  disadvantages,  if  the  school  were  in  the  hands  of 
"  conscientious  and  vigilant  teachers ;  and,  although  feeling  these 
u  anxieties  for  pupils  during  the  high  school  period — that  is  to  say, 
"  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18— he  saw  no  serious  danger  in 
"  co-education  at  college.  On  the  other  hand,  I  found  that  an 
"  ex-president  of  an  important  women's  university  realised  the 
"  serious  dangers  in  co-education  during  the  college  period,  but 
"  desired  to  see  boys  and  girls  educated  together  until  they  came 
"  to  college.  Hence  I  should  conclude  that  a  certain  amount  of 
"  uneasiness  among  thoughtful  persons  is  felt  on  the  subject, 
"  especially  in  large  cities  where  children  are  less  under  the  eye  of 
"  parents  than  in  the  country ;  but  that  everyone,  without 
"  exception,  approves  of  boys  and  girls  being  educated  together 
"  until  their  high  school  age.  The  only  possible  objection  to  this 
"  plan  might  be  found  in  very  low  and  crowded  neighbourhoods 
"  where  children  might  come  from  vicious  homes. 

"  In  view,  then,  of  the  possible  establishment  of  high  schools  in 
"  England,  I  think  American  experience  would  at   least  justify 
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*'  us  in  establishing  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  together  where 
"  a  scanty  population  permits  only  of  one  school.  In  Canada, 
44  Ontario  follows  the  American  plan,  Quebec  the  English  plan, 
"  and  I  found  that  in  Ontario  the  advisability  of  the  American  plan 
44  is  scarcely  disputed."     (Vol.  VII.,  pp.  357-8.) 

In  Volume  V.  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Bryce's  Commission  will  be 
found  a  large  number  of  answers  from  American  educational 
experts  in  reply  to  a  circular  letter  asking,  among  other  things, 
their  opinion  on  co-education.  The  great  majority  of  the  answers 
were  favourable,  some  of  them  being  enthusiastic  on  the  side  of 
co-education.  Some  objection  was  raised  to  co-education  on  the 
grounds  of  its  over-stimulating  the  mental  activity  of  girls.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  where 
there  were  separate  schools,  the  boys'  schools  absorbed  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  Committees,  with  the 
result  of  making  the  girls'  schools  poor  and  inefficient.  It  was 
therefore  said  that  the  only  way  to  secure  really  good  education  for 
girls  was  to  have  the  same  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Space  can  only  be  afforded  for  citations  from  the  replies  of  two 
r  three  authorities  whose  names  will  carry  weight  in  England : — 

Mr.  C.  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University  : — 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  works  well  up 
44  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.     After  that  age,  there  seems  to  be 

"  an  advantage  in  separating  the  two  sexes The  more 

44  homogeneous  the  community  as  regards  race,  religion  and  mode 

44  of  life,   the  better  mixed   schools  work Separate 

44  schools  cost  more  and  in  rural  communities  are  almost 
44  impracticable.  In  most  American  committees  the  opinion 
"  prevails  that  girls  should  have  as  good  an  education  as  boys. 
44  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  give  effect  to  this  opinion  is  to 
"  teach  the  boys  and  girls  together." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan  : — 

44  The  system  is  entirely  successful,  beginning  with  the  primary 
44  school  and  continuing  through  the  whole  secondary  course.  It 
"  is,  of  course,  more  economical  than  a  system  which  separates  the 
44  sexes  and  we  find  no  practical  objection  to  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
44  we  think  it  better  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls." 

Professor  Murray  Butler  : — 

"  My  opinion  is  that  the  system  of  co-education  works  well  in 
44  schools  of  any  size,  but  that  the  conditions  for  its  success  are 
44  most  favourable  when  the  pupils  are  not  over  14  years  of  age." 

Miss  L.  M.  Salmon,  Vassar  College  : — 

44  As  a  student  and  as  a  teacher  my  judgment  would  be 
44  unqualifiedly  in  favour  of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
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44  same  classes.     Any  other  system  seems  to  me  abnormal,  and 
"  lacking  in  certain  vital  elements  found  in  a  system  of  co-education.'' 

Also  note  what  is  said  by  Miss  Thomas,  Dean  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College: — 

44  My  experience  proves  that  wherever  the  secondary  education 
44  of  boys  and  girls  is  separated  the  education  of  the  girls  sinks  to 
"  a  lower  level." 

The  American  position  with  regard  to  co-education  may 
probably  be  best  summed  up  in  an  official  statement  issued  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education : — 

"  Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  preferred  because  it  is  natural, 
44  following  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  family  and  of  society ; 
"  customary,  being  in  harmony  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
44  everyday  life  and  of  the  laws  of  the  State ;  impartial ,  affording  one 
<4  sex  the  same  opportunity  for  culture  that  the  other  enjoys ; 
44  economical,  using  the  school  funds  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
44  convenient,  both  for  superintendent  and  teachers  in  assigning, 
44  grading,  teaching  and  discipline;  beneficial,  to  the  minds,  morals, 
44  habits  and  development  of  the  pupils." 

Volumes  X.  and  XI.  of  the  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
44  Subjects"  are  devoted  entirely  to  education  in  the  United  States. 
They  contain  a  complete  survey  of  the  subject  in  the  form  of 
monographs  on  its  various  branches.  There  are  full  descriptions 
of  the  public  school  systems  of  many  of  the  important  States  and 
cities  in  which  will  be  found  much  detail  with  respect  to 
co-education  and  the  schools  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  two 
articles  which  deal  most  fully  with  co-education  are: — (a)  "  Some 
"  points  of  educational  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  " 
by  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill ;  (b)  44  Can  American  co-education  be 
44  grafted  upon  the  English  public  school  system  ? "  by  the 
Rev.  Cecil  Grant,  headmaster  of  the  Keswick  School. 

Both  these  writers  are  in  favour  of  co-education,  and  in  the 
Rev.  Cecil  Grant's  article  will  be  found  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  and  an  answer  to  most 
of  the  objections  raised  against  the  system  by  both  parents  and 
teachers. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  report  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  relating  to  co-education. 
By  some  of  the  writers,  the  subject  is  discussed  along  with  the 
question  of  women  teachers,  and,  although  the  two  subjects  are 
distinct,  it  may  be  that  objection  to  women  teachers  has,  more 
or  less,  coloured  the  view  taken  of  co-education.  Generally 
speaking,  the   English   visitors  were  impressed  favourably   with 
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co-education.  The  two  who  spoke  most  strongly  against  it  were 
Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  and  Professor  Rhys. 

Professor  Armstrong  says : — 

"To  put  the  matter  in  very  simple  terms,  it  seemed  to  me 
"  on  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit — and  the  impression  was 
"  confirmed  during  my  recent  visit— that  the  boy  in  America  is 
"  not  being  brought  up  to  punch  another  boy's  head  or  to  stand 
"  having  his  own  punched  in  a  healthy  and  proper  manner ;  that 
"  there  is  a  strange  and  indefinable  feminine  air  coming  over  the 
"  men ;  a  tendency  towards  a  common,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
"  sexless  tone  of  thought.  But  if  co-education  be  bad  in  itself,  it 
"  becomes  infinitely  worse  when  the  teachers  are  mostly  women ; 
"  they  should  rather  be  men  mostly.,,     (pp.  13-14.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  T.  Gregory  Foster  speaks 
favourably  of  the  results  of  the  system  : — 

"  I  think,  however,  that  one  general  observation  which  I  believe 
"  was  made  by  many  of  the  Commissioners  is  worth  recording, 
"  namely,  that  the  relations  of  boys  and  girls  in  and  out  of  school, 
"  of  men  and  women  students  in  the  universities,  as  well  as  of  men 
"  and  women  in  the  everyday  walks  of  life,  appeared  to  be  more 
"  natural  than  in  this  country." 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Bradfield  College, 
speaks  very  strongly  in  its  favour,  believing  the  advantages  far 
outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone,  of  the  Liverpool  Education  Committee, 
"  noticed  that  whenever  I  met  strong  opponents  of  the  system, 
"  they  were  people  who  had  not  themselves  been  educated  under  it. 
"  Those  who  had  were  almost  always  strong  advocates  of  the 
"  system.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  objections  which  are 
"  usually  urged  against  it  are  groundless."  His  own  chief 
objection  was  the  necessity  of  different  curricula  for  boys  and  girls. 

Probably  the  most  important  pronouncement  on  the  question  is 
that  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher,  now  chief  inspector  of  secondary 
schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.  This  statement  carries 
great  weight  because  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  experience  and  official 
position,  and  also  because  of  the  suggestion  for  the  adoption  of 
co-education  in  sparsely  populated  districts : — 

"  In  the  Western  States,  co-education  (of  boys  and  girls)  is 
"  general,  both  in  schools  and  in  universities.  In  the  large  cities 
"  of  the  East  and  in  the  Eastern  colleges  and  universities  it  is 
"  more  rare.  In  the  West,  the  system  has  grown  up  from  the 
"  beginning,  and  I  found  very  few  people  indeed  who  questioned 
"  its  wisdom  and,  except  at  Chicago  University,  where  men  and 
"  women  are  now  separated  during  the   first  two  years  of  the 
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"  course,  heard  of  no  attempt  or  wish  to  change  it.  In  the  East, 
"  it  was  several  times  said  to  me  that  men  (and  boys)  disliked  the 
"  system,  and  when  they  were  free  to  choose  would  go  to  a 
"  men's  college  or  a  boys'  school  rather  than  to  a  co-educational 
•'  institution.  One  professor  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  it 
"  effeminised  the  men  too  much — occupations  and  sports  in 
"  which  women  could  not  join  were  dropped  and  men  took 
"  their  exercise  in  dancing  instead  of  cross-country  running. 
"  Beyond  these  I  got  no  tangible  objections  to  the  system. 
"  Morally,  I  think  my  informants  without  exception  held  it  very 
"  beneficial.  The  head  of  a  university  told  me  that  he  noticed 
"  that  class-mates  often  subsequently  married  and  that  these 
"  marriages  turned  out  notably  well — men  and  women  getting 
"  to  know  and  understand  one  another  thoroughly  in  the  broad 
"  intercourse  of  university  life  and  choosing  wisely.  I  got  some 
"  further  confirmation  of  this  view  from  old  students  who  had 
"  married  in  this  way.  One,  on  the  other  hand  (a  bachelor), 
"  told  me  that  they  got  to  know  one  another  too  well,  that  the 
"  mystery  was  too  much  dissipated,  and  the  attraction  to  marriage 
*'  weakened.  The  two  views  are  not  perhaps  as  inconsistent  as 
"  they  seem  at  first  sight.  In  the  schools  the  girls  are  notably 
"  more  mature  than  the  boys,  who  seem  rather  to  stand  in  awe 
"  of  them  and  the  sex  question  is  in  abeyance.  ....  There 
"  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the  influence  of  the  girls — more 
"  diligent  and  more  careful  and  conscientious  in  small  matters — 
"  on  the  boys  is  good :  these  work  better  to  escape  being  beaten. 
"  Conversely,  the  robuster,  more  vigorous  habits  of  the  boys,  and 
"  probably  the  better  work  of  the  best  of  them,  do  good  to  the 
"  girls  and  keep  them  from  sentimental  and  fanciful  ways,  and  give 
"  more  solidity  and  breadth  to  their  work.  If  both  necessarily 
"  took  the  same  curriculum  there  might  be  the  objection  that  the 
"  girls  were  burdened  with  unsuitable  subjects.  The  elective 
"  system  of  studies  meets  this  difficulty  :  some  subjects  they  take 
"  easily  in  common ;  others,  boys  and  girls,  as  the  case  may  be, 
"  rarely  take.  I  saw  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  girls 
"  suffered  from  too  much  work  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it  is 
"  commonly  alleged,  that  they  do  in  our  own  girls'  high  schools. 

"  Still,  when  all  is  said,  there  remains  much  doubt  in  my  mind 
"  whether  in  the  long  run  the  system  is  one  to  be  copied.  I  asked 
"  one  superintendent  if  he  had  any  qualms  about  it.  I  thought 
"  his  answer  significant.  '  If  you  had  asked  me  that  five  years  ago 
"  « I  should  have  said  "  no,"  very  decidedly.  To-day  I  am  not  so 
"  «  sure.  I  can't  quite  say  why,  but  I  find  my  feeling  towards  it 
"  '  changing.'     This  was   not   a   solitary  case,  and   I   think   the 
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"  objection  is  likely  to  grow.  I  should  say  that  the  proved  benefits 
"  of  the  system  are  sufficient  to  give  us  confidence  in  adopting  it 
"  in  sparsely  populated  neighbourhoods  where  there  are  not  children 
"  enough  to  support  two  good  schools ;  but  not  great  enough  to 
"  cause  us  to  make  any  effort  to  overcome  the  popular  objection  to 
"  it  in  towns  where  two  good  schools  are  possible.  Quite  as 
"  valuable,  perhaps,  as  co-education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  more 
"  easily  and  safely  adopted,  is  the  mingling  of  men  and  women  on 
"  the  staff.  The  benefits  to  boys  of  being  partly  taught  by  women 
"  and  perhaps  even  more  to  girls  of  being  taught  by  men,  American 
"  experience,  I  think,  shows  to  be  great."    (pp.  143-4.) 

The  Colonies. 

The  guidance  to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  this  matter  is  not  very  valuable.  So  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  it  is  nearly  on  all  fours  with  the  United  States.  In  the 
extracts  already  given,  dealing  with  American  education,  sundry 
references  will  be  found  relating  to  Canadian  experience.  This 
experience  may  be  taken  to  confirm  the  favourable  opinion  of 
co-education  expressed  by  those  who  have  specially  studied  it  in 
America.  The  other  English-speaking  Colonies  throw  very  little 
light  on  this  subject.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  elementary  schools 
are  mixed.  In  most  of  them  secondary  education  is  left  largely  to 
private  enterprise,  and  in  very  few  is  it  sufficiently  developed  and 
organised  to  assist  the  English  people  in  coming  to  a  decision  on 
the  matter.  What  is  known  respecting  Colonial  school  systems 
will  be  found  in  the  replies  to  queries  given  in  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  Commission ;  and  in  the  volumes  of  the  "  Special  Reports 
on  Educational  Subjects,"  where  there  are  many  monographs 
dealing  with  it. 

Co-education  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  some  foreign 
countries :  but  the  circumstances  and  conditions  are  so  different  to 
those  in  England  that  the  results  attained  will  have  little  value  for 
the  present  purpose. 

Some  Existing  Co-Educational  Schools  in  England. 

No  discussion  on  co-education  will  be  complete  without  references, 
more  or  less  detailed,  to  existing  co-educational  schools  in  England, 
and  also  to  the  proposals  of  the  various  Education  Authorities  on 
this  matter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  complete  schedule 
of  co-educational  schools  of  the  various  types  in  existence.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  article  is  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  better  known  schools,  and  to  indicate,  when  possible,  where 
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fuller  information  about  them  may  be  found.  The  list  given  does 
not  profess,  by  any  means,  to  be  complete.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  members  of  Education  Committees  and 
others  who  desire  to  obtain  full  and  accurate  information  as  to 
the  details  of  some  successful  co-educational  schools  in  their  own 
country. 

(i)  The  Secondary  Day  School,  Battersea  Polytechnic. 

School  opened  for  boys,  1894;  girls  admitted  1895;  numbers 
(1897)  IO°  boys  and  39  girls;  fees,  £1  per  term.  Full  account 
given  in  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  Vol.  I., 
pp.  196-210,  in  article  by  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells.  Also  see 
"  The  Record,"  October,  1896.  Mr.  Wells  writes  enthusiastically 
of  the  experiment :  "  the  net  effect  of  mixed  classes  has  been  to 
"  stimulate  competition,  to  improve  order  and  to  raise  general 
"  tone."  This  school  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  several  others  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  established  in  connection  with  polytechnics 
and  technical  institutes,  so  as  to  utilise  the  buildings  and  organisa- 
tion in  the  day  time.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned: — Chelsea 
Polytechnic ;  Woolwich  Polytechnic ;  Holloway  Polytechnic ; 
Wandsworth  Technical  Institute. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  technical  institutes  in  provincial 
towns  are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

(2).  Bedales  School,  Petersfield. 

A  high-class  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls.  See  article,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Badley,  in  "  Co-education,"  edited  by  Miss  A.  Woods, 
and  also  Professor  Sadler's  report  on  Hampshire,  p.  14.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  latter : — 

"  It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  interesting  educational 
"  developments,  in  respect  of  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in 
"  boarding  and  day  secondary  schools,  both  of  the  first  and  second 
"  grade  may  be  studied  in  Hampshire.  Thirty-five  years  ago, 
"  Miss  Lushington  established  at  Kingsley,  near  Alton,  a 
"  co-educational  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  18  years 
"  of  age.  Based  on  similar  principles  is  the  striking  and  successful 
"  work  of  Mr.  Badley,  at  Bedales  School,  near  Petersfield.  And 
"  two  ancient  grammar  schools  within  the  county — Alresford  and 
"  Odiham — have  in  recent  years  experienced  a  revival  of  fortune 
"  through  the  admission  of  girls  to  a  course  of  instruction  previously 
"  limited  to  boys." 

(3).  Perin's  Grammar  School,  Alresford. 

A  boys'  granynar  school,  founded  in  1688 ;  converted  into  a 
co-educational  school,  1899.  In  1904,  there  were  26  boys  and  30 
girls,  ten  of  the  latter  being  boarders.     See  Professor  Sadler's  report 
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on  Hampshire,  pp.  69-74,  a^so  "  The  Record,"  Vol.  IX.,  1900,  p.  30. 

(4).  Grammar  School,  Odiham. 

Boys'  grammar  school,  founded  in  1694  >  converted  into 
co-educational  school,  1903.  See  Professor  Sadler's  report  on 
Hampshire,  pp.  108- 1 11.  In  Hampshire,  there  are  three  public 
mixed  secondary  schools,  and  six  private  mixed  or  dual  schools. 

(5).  Upholland  Grammar  School,  Lancashire. 

Boys'  school,  converted  into  co-educational  school.  See  report 
of  Mr.  Bryce's  Commission,  also  "  The  Record,"  Vol.  XI.,  1902, 
p.  103.  In  Lancashire,  in  addition,  will  be  found  co-educational 
secondary  schools  at  Ashton-in-Makerfield ;  Cartmel  (see  "  The 
Record,"  Vol.  XI.,  1902,  p.  96);  Leigh  (Ibtd.,  pp.  97,  103-107); 
Ormskirk  (Ibid.,  p.  98);  Ulverston  (Ibid.,  pp.  101-2) ;  Hindley ; 
Abram ;  Widnes — secondary  day  school ;  besides  several  in  the 
county  and  non-county  boroughs.  The  wealthy  Hulme's  Trust  has 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  co-educational  schools  in  Oldham 
and  Bury. 

(6).  Chippenham  County  School,  Wiltshire. 

New  school  begun  in  1896;  made  co-educational  in  1898  (see 
"  The  Record,"  1902,  Vol.  XI.t  p.  496).  In  addition  to  this  school 
there  are  in  Wiltshire  the  following  mixed  secondary  schools : — 
Bradford-on-Avon  (see  "The  Record,"  Vol.  XI.,  1902,  and  Vol. 
XII.,  pp.  1 13-19);  Marlborough  (see  "The  Record,"  Vol.  XL); 
Salisbury  (Ibid.) ;  Swindon  (Ibid.) ;  Trowbridge  (Ibid.) ;  War- 
minster (Ibid.) ;  Westbury  (Ibid.)  The  development  of  secondary 
schools  in  Wiltshire  since  1891,  when  outside  the  City  of  Salisbury 
there  were  only  two  schools  eligible  for  county  grants,  has  been 
very  rapid.  Since  then,  over  ^"70,000  have  been  spent  in  buildings 
and  equipment,  and,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  principle  of 
co-education  has  been  adopted.  The  advantage  of  this  course  is 
now  being  felt,  both  as  regards  secondary  education  and  for  the  use 
of  pupil-teachers. 

(7).  The  Lady  Manners  School,  Bakewell. 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  founded  in  1637;  re-opened  as  a 
co-educational  school  1896.  See  Professor  Sadler's  report  on 
Derbyshire,  pp.  36-48,  "The  Record,"  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  709-118,  and 
Ibid.,  Vol.  XIV.,  pp.  398-404. 

There  are  also  the  following  public  co-educational  secondary 
schools  in  Derbyshire  :  —  Dronfield  and  Netherthorpe.  (See 
Professor  Sadler's  report  on  Derbyshire,  pp.  74-77  and  pp.  114- 
116  respectively) — The  foregoing  are  two  grammar  schools 
converted  into  co-educational  schools — ;  Clay  Cross ;  Glossop  ; 
Heanor ;  New  Mills  (Ibid.,  pp.  70-74,  80-85,  85-89,  106-111 
respectively) — these  four  are  new  schools.     In   "  The   Record," 
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Vol.  XL,  1902,  pp.  446-462,  will  be  found  a  full  account  of  the 
Netherthorpe  school. 

(8).  The  Keswick  School. 

An  endowed  co-educational  school.  See  "  The  Record,"  Vol.  X., 
1901,  pp.  371-376,  for  article  by  Rev.  Cecil  Grant,  M.A.;  and  Miss 
Alice  Woods'  book  on  "  Co-education,"  for  article  by  same  author, 
and  one  by  Mr.  A.  Perks.  This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  schools  of  the 
movement. 

(9).  Sexey's  Dual  School,  Blackford,  Somerset.  See  "  The 
Record,"  Vol.  X.,  1901,  pp.  39-42. 

Article  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  who  says : — 
"  .  .  .  .  lastly  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  plan  of  educating 
"  the  boys  and  girls  together  in  all  subjects  which  they  take  has 
"  hitherto  been  found  very  satisfactory,  and  no  difficulties  have 
"  arisen.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  such  a  system  should 
"  not  be  adopted  for  any  secondary  school  founded  in  a  thinly- 
"  peopled  district."  See  also  "  The  Record,"  Vol.  XII.,  1903,  pp. 
235-242,  for  details  of  work  done  in  this  school. 

(10).  Longton  School,  Staffordshire. 

An  endowed  school  for  boys ;  incorporated  with  Technical 
Institute  and  developed  into  a  co-educational  school  for  both  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  18.  (See  "  The  Record," 
Vol.  X.,  1901,  pp.  110-119.) 

Leek  School. 

Grammar  school  developed  into  co-educational  school,  (See  Miss 
Alice  Woods'  book  "  Co-education  "  for  descriptive  article  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Warrington.) 

(11).  Lady-Barn  School,  near  Manchester. 

A  preparatory  day  school  for  boys  and  girls.  (See  book  just 
named  for  article  on  this  school  by  Miss  Herford,  who  worked  the 
school  for  30  years.)  There  is  a  great  deal  about  this  school  in  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Bryce's  Commission. 

(12).  The  King  Alfred  Society  School,  Hampstead. 

A  school  established  in  1898  to  provide  a  healthy  and  rational 
education  for  boys  and  girls  together  in  junior  and  senior  schools, 
from  seven  years  of  age  up  to  university  age ;  for  description  see 
article  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Rice  in  the  book  named  above. 

These  notes  on  existing  co-educational  schools  in  England  could 
be  very  much  extended.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  the 
object  of  taking  as  many  different  types  as  possible,  and  of  naming 
cases  concerning  which  fuller  information  may  be  easily  obtained. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete  schedule  will,  at  an  early  date,  be 
made  of  all  the  co-educational  schools  in  the  country.  Enough 
has  been  done  in  the  present  article  to  show  that  the  movement 
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has  been  spreading  for  some  time,  particularly  on  the  line  of  the 
conversion  of  struggling  poorly-endowed  boys'  schools  into 
co-educational  schools. 

Proposals  of  some  Local  Education  Authorities. 

It  is  now  intended  to  consider  briefly  the  proposals  of  some  of 
the  Local  Education  Authorities,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
widespread  the  movement  is  becoming,  and  how  much  attention 
is  being  given  to  it,  particularly  by  those  Authorities  who  have  to 
deal  with  sparsely  populated  areas : — 

Middlesex. 

Report,  30th  June,  1904.  "  As  secondary  schools  for  girls  are 
"  required  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  your  Committee  have  had 
"  under  careful  consideration  the  question  as  to  whether  the  schools 
"  to  be  erected  should  be  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  or 
"  should  be  mixed  schools.  Whilst  it  is  not  felt  to  be  desirable  to 
44  decide  that  all  the  schools  should  be  of  one  type,  your  Committee 
"are  arranging  that  the  secondary  schools  to  be  established  at 
"  Southall  and  at  Uxbridge  shall  be  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
41  but  the  plans  will  be  so  arranged  that  if  the  experiment  is  not  a 
"  successful  one,  the  buildings  may  be  utilised  for  separate  boys' 
"  and  girls'  schools.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Tottenham 
44  County  School  is  a  mixed  school  and  that  the  system  has 
"  answered  admirably  in  this  case." 

Devonshire. 

A  special  sub-committee  considered  the  question  of  the  provision 
of  secondary  education.  Their  report  said : — "  Where  fresh 
44  provision  has  to  be  made  for  girls,  both  economy  and  efficiency 
44  will,  as  a  rule,  be  consulted  by  the  provision  of  mixed  day  schools 
44  for  boys  and  girls  together.* '  Recommendations  were  made  for 
mixed  schools  in  Barnstaple,  Torquay,  Tiverton,  Ottery  St.  Mary 
and  Ashburton.  No  action  has  been  taken  as  yet  owing  to  general 
financial  difficulty. 

Worcestershire. 

Report,  July,  1904.  "  It  may  be  advisable  to  consider  briefly  the 
44  question  of  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls.  In  large  centres  of 
4t  population  it  may  be  possible  to  provide  separate  schools  for  each 
44  sex,  but  except  in  such  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  point 
44  of  view  either  of  efficiency  or  of  economy  two  small  schools 
44  cannot  be  equal  to  one  large  one.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
44  advisability  of  teaching  the  two  sexes  together,  there  seems  to  be 
44  no  objection  to  the  proposal."  Recommendations — mixed 
secondary  school  at  Yardley,  conversion  of  the  grammar  schools 
into  mixed  secondary  schools  at  Halesowen,  Evesham  and 
Malvern. 
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Leicestershire. 

Report,  1904.  There  are  already  four  public  mixed  secondary 
schools  aided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority — Barrow-on-Soar, 
Hinckley,  Lutterworth  and  Quorn. 

Derbyshire. 

Professor  Sadler  recommended  the  establishment  of  several  new 
higher  elementary  schools  on  co-educational  lines  (see  pp.  392-5), 

Oxfordshire. 

A  special  report  was  prepared  in  1904,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  there  were  then  five  mixed  secondary  schools,  one  of  which, 
at  Banbury,  had  been  very  successful  under  the  joint  management 
of  the  Town  Council  and  the  County  Education  Committee. 
Recommendations  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  other  mixed 
schools,  both  secondary  and  higher  grade.  This  report  is  in 
abeyance  mainly  on  account  of  expense. 

Lancashire. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  principle  of  co-education  in 
secondary  schools  has  been  applied  in  this  county.  In  1904, 
Dr.  Lloyd  Snape,  the  Director  of  Education,  prepared  a  full  report 
on  the  question  of  improving  secondary  education  in  the  county. 
The  report  recommended  the  provision  of  a  large  number  of  new 
secondary  and  higher  grade  schools  of  different  types,  and  said : — 
"  It  has  been  assumed  that  boys  and  girls  will  be  taught  together 
"  in  many  of  the  schools.  Educationalists  are  much  divided 
"  on  the  question  of  co-education,  but  the  authorities  of  these 
"  schools  (e.g.,  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  Cartmel,  Hindley,  Abram, 
"  Leigh  and  Upholland,  in  which  the  method  has  been  put  into 
"  actual  practice)  regard  the  experiment  as  a  successful  one." 

Gloucestershire. 

Report  of  Special  Committee,  1904  : — "  In  some  centres  there  is 
"  no  public  secondary  school  for  girls.  It  is  clear  that,  having 
"  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  also 
"  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
"  the  administrative  county  will  be  smaller  than  the  number  in 
"  large  city  schools,  it  would  be  eminently  advantageous  to 
"  establish  either  dual  (or  mixed)  rather  than  separate  schools. 
'*....  The  Committee  recommend  that  the  following " 
(among  others)  be  the  secondary  schools  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  several  districts: — Cheltenham  (boys  and  girls);  Cirencester 
Grammar  (boys  and  girls) ;  Lydney  secondary  schools  (boys  and 
girls) ;  Lady  Berkeley's  School ;  Wotton-under-Edge  (boys  and 
girls). 

Staffordshire. 

Report,  December,  1903.  After  fully  discussing  the  whole 
question  of  secondary  education,  the   report  recommends,  among 
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other  things,  the  provision  of  five  new  schools  for  boys  and  girls  at 
Bilston,  Brierley  Hill,  Burslem,  Cannock,  Smethwick  and  Tipton. 

Buckinghamshire.     . 

Report,  1904,  recommends  that  ^"10,000  be  spent  on  aiding  in 
the  provision  of  five  new  mixed  secondary  schools  at  Woverton, 
Amersham,  Aylesbury,  Buckingham  and  Slough. 

Hampshire. 

Professor  Sadler's  report  recommends  conversion  of  Alton  boys' 
school  into  a  mixed  school,  and  the  provision  of  new  higher  grade 
co-educational  schools  at  Aldershot,  Eastleigh  and  Lymington. 
The  report  also  contains  the  following  very  carefully  considered 
pronouncement  on  the  general  question  of  co-education: — "The 
"  plan  of  co-education  is  at  present  being  tested  by  practical 
"  experiment,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  express  a  confident  opinion  as 
"  to  the  results.  In  this  report  the  view  is  taken  that,  as  a  rule, 
"  separate  schools,  and  to  some  extent  different  curricula,  are 
"  desirable  for  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
"  But  in  some  cases  co-education  is  the  only  practical  alternative, 
"  owing  to  the  small  number  of  available  pupils  and  the  cost  of 
"  maintaining  separate  schools.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a 
"  co-educational  higher  elementary  or  secondary  school  calls  for  a 
"  higher  degree  of  tact  or  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
"  and  that  owing  to  the  different  educational  needs  of  boys  and 
•*  girls,  a  somewhat  larger  staff  is  required  in  a  co-educational 
"  school  than  in  one  dealing  with  boys  or  girls  alone.  Moreover, 
"  special  care  is  needed  to  protect  the  girls  from  physical  and 
"  mental  overstrain." 

In  Norfolk,  a  new  mixed  school  is  being  built  at  Diss.  In  West 
Suffolk,  a  new  mixed  school  and  pupil-teacher  centre  has  been 
established  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  East  Suffolk,  new  higher 
elementary  mixed  schools  will  be  built  at  Leiston  and  at  Stowmarket. 
A  mixed  secondary  school  has  been  provided  in  Huntingdon- 
shire and,  in  Durham,  there  are  four  such  schools.  A  complete 
analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  various  Local  Education  Authorities 
would  reveal  many  more  examples.  Enough  has,  however,  been 
done  to  show  that  there  is  a  distinct  movement  in  the  direction  of 
providing  new  mixed  secondary  and  higher  elementary  schools,  and 
also  for  the  conversion  of  the  small  and  struggling  endowed  boys' 
schools  into  co-educational  schools. 

Recent  Conferences. 

It  is  probably  the  growing  strength  of  this  movement  which  has 
led  to  the  holding  recently  of  the  two  important  conferences,  about 
which  a  few  words  may  now  be  said. 
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The  Association  of  Head  Mistresses. 

On  October  28th,  1905,  a  conference  was  held  in  London, 
convened  by  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  and  attended  by 
about  260  persons,  including  95  headmistresses  and  115  members 
of  Education  Committees,  most  of  whom  were  ladies.  The 
following  resolutions  were  passed  after  some  discussion : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  : — 

"  (1)  Co-education  in  schools  for  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
"  has  many  advantages  if  sufficient  care  is  taken  to  place  it 
"  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  able  and  responsible  women. 

"  (2)  In  rural  districts  where  the  secondary  school  population  is 
"  sparse,  and  its  character  more  homogeneous,  the  mixed  school  is 
"  often  the  best  solution  of  the  educational  problem. 

"  (3)  But  that  under  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  country,  the 
"  mixture  of  social  types,  the  diversity  of  religious  opinion  and,  in 
"  general,  the  heterogeneity  of  the  secondary  school  population,  it 
"  is  better  that  the  system  of  secondary  education  should  proceed 
"  on  the  principle  of  supplying  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
"  over  ten  years  of  age." 

The  resolutions  passed  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  very  large 
measure  of  co-education  in  schools.  Indeed,  the  second  resolution 
concedes  the  principle  in  the  fullest  possible  manner,  so  far  as 
sparsely  populated  areas  are  concerned.  The  speeches  were  more 
hostile  than  the  resolutions,  and  the  opposition  centred  chiefly 
round  two  points,  viz.  (a)  the  fear  that,  as  most  of  the  heads  of 
mixed  secondary  schools  would  be  men,  the  interests  of  women 
teachers  would  be  sacrificed,  and  (b)  the  supposed  necessity  for 
great  differences  in  the  curriculum  needed  for  girls  as  compared 
with  boys. 

The  King  Alfred  School  Society. 

On  November  24th,  1905,  another  conference  was  held  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  the  King  Alfred  School  Society.  Lord 
Monksvvell  presided,  and  the  advocates  of  co-education  were  well  to 
the  front.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  took  the  chair  at  the  evening 
session,  and  said  that  "he  had  had  no  direct  experience 
"  of  co-education.  He,  however,  heartily  sympathised  with  the 
"  idea,  and  all  he  had  seen  for  many  years  in  connection  with  the 
"  movement  had  contributed  to  his  conviction  of  the  great 
"  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  He  remembered  years  ago 
"  visiting  Madras  College,  where  Dr.  Boyd — A.K.H.B.,  as  many 
"  of  them  knew  him — declared  that  joint  education  refined  the  boys 
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"  and  did  not  hurt  the  girls.  In  the  present  state  of  secondary 
"  education  in  rural  districts,  he  did  not  see  how  we  could  make  it 
"  really  efficient  unless  it  was  made  co-education." 


Full  authorised  reports  of  both  these  conferences  are  easily 
accessible,  and  the  two  lines  of  argument  can  be  compared.  The 
conferences  led  to  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  in  the 
general  as  well  as  in  the  educational  press. 

SUMMARY  OF   CONCLUSIONS. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  written  on  this  interesting  topic. 
It  is,  however,  time  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close,  and,  in 
doing  so,  it  is  submitted  that  the  following  conclusions  are  justified 
by  the  facts  and  arguments  laid  down  in  this  article : — 

(1).  That  while  from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view  a  great 
deal  may  be  said  for  and  against  co-education,  there  are  no 
educational  reasons  sufficiently  valid  to  prevent  parents  and  Local 
Education  Authorities  making  use  of  the  system  where  circumstances 
render  it  desirable. 

(2).  That  in  rural  and  other  sparsely  populated  areas  the 
adoption  of  co-educational  schools  is  the  most  reasonable, 
practical  and  efficient  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  the 
secondary  education  which  all  allow  is  so  much  needed. 

(3).  That  in  urban  areas  with  fairly  dense  populations  the 
present  system  of  separate  secondary  schools  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  This,  however,  is  no 
argument  against  the  use  of  co-education  in  rural  districts,  and 
even  in  urban  districts  there  is  a  large  field  for  the  use  of  mixed 
higher  elementary  schools  which  will  give  a  somewhat  advanced 
education  up  to  the  ages  of  15  or  1 6. 

(4).  That  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  experience  on  this  subject, 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  person  knows ;  and  this  experience 
in  English-speaking  countries,  as  well  as  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  the  system  has  been  tried,  shows  that  the  objections  of 
parents  to  co-education  soon  vanish  when  the  schools  are  in  the 
hands  of  proper  teachers.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is 
"  the  teacher  who  makes  the  school. " 

(5).  That  unless  co-education  is  adopted  in  rural  areas  the 
secondary  education  of  boys  will  suffer,  while  that  of  girls  will  run 
the  risk  of  being  totally  neglected.  In  these  areas,  co-educational 
schools  are  the  easiest  means  of  providing  for  the  secondary 
education  of  girls.  The  policy  adopted  by  some  Local  Authorities 
of    converting    the    small    poorly-endowed    boys'    schools    into 
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co-educational  schools  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  may, 
with  advantage  to  all  concerned,  be  carried  still  further. 

(6).  That,  as  the  pupil-teacher  question  is  largely  a  women's 
question,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  co-educational  schools  are 
almost  the  only  practical  means  of  giving  those  intending  to 
become  pupil-teachers  the  secondary  education  which  is  prescribed 
for  them  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

(7).  Any  differentiation  really  required  in  the  curriculum  as 
regards  boys  and  girls  can  be  provided  for  in  co-educational  schools, 
and,  as  these  schools  will  be  larger  than  individual  separate  schools 
for  the  same  area,  the  staffing  and  grading  will  be  easier.  Very 
little  practical  difficulty  has  been  found  with  respect  to  this  point 
in  the  countries  and  districts  where  co-education  has  been  adopted. 

(8).  While,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
in  most  cases  the  principals  of  co-educational  schools  will  be  men, 
the  status  of  the  women  teachers  in  these  schools  can  be  placed 
upon  a  proper  basis  and  all  matters  specially  relating  to  girls  can  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  principal  woman  assistant.  The 
position  and  salaries  of  women  assistants  in  these  schools  will  be  at 
least  as  good  as  in  the  ordinary  secondary  schools  for  girls,  and, 
after  all,  the  bulk  of  the  teachers  must  necessarily  be  assistants. 
The  choice  in  many  places  is  not  between  girls'  schools  and 
co-educational  schools,  but  between  co-educational  schools  and  no 
secondary  education  for  girls.  The  adoption  of  co-educational 
schools  will  thus  widen  the  field  for  women  teachers  and  by  the 
operation  of  economic  laws  tend  to  improve  their  position  and  to 
raise  their  salaries. 

F.  H.  Millington. 
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TYPEWRITING  AS  AN 

EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECT. 

The  BEST  TYPEWRITER  to  TEACH  is  the  IEW  MODEL 

YOST 

The  Machine   for   which,  by  reason  of  its  superior  construction 

and  beautiful  work,  there  is  the  greatest  demand  amongst 

commercial  and  professional  houses* 


It  It  vitv  deslrabla  that  young  men  and  woolen  intended  for  bruin***  life  ahocJd 
be  Unght  to  eJiaimUate  eoinmoiciul  ideas  and  learu  HusinoM-Hko  toetfcodi.  One  of  the 
gncateit  facton  of  silccem  In  modern  cominarclal  life  Ut  the  Be*  Of  the  writing  machine. 
Tench  It,  therefore,  in  vour  tobool,  but  be  Mtfl,  above  all  tojogi,  that  you  adopt  tta 
best,  and  that  I* 

"THE    LIGHT-RUNNING    YdST." 


Special 

Discount  CPifk                               Al*° 

°tf                       4||  WfM  Supplied 

Machines  $h                    on  the 

aoid  for                RS  aKfiat           Instalment 

Teaching  Plan. 
Purposes. 

A  FREE  Typewriting  Claaa  for  Teachers  is  held  at  onr  Offices 
every  Saturday  morning. 
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The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd., 

SO,    HOLBORN    VIADUCT,    LONDON,    E.C. 

Co-<?f  naiTin    Pkwtiho   Borrimr   Li  kited,   Titk-b   ^iitr^t,   K»*  Batilrtfi  (team** 
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